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PREFACE. 


;» 


A FEW words of personal explanation are due to those who may 
have seen, in the Profaoe to the First Volume of my edition of 

the Rig-Veda,* a note annonneing as ready for publication an Intro- 
ductory Memoir on the Literature of the Veda. Ten sheets of this 
Memoir were printed when, in the beginning of the year 1851, I 
was appointed Deputy Professor, and, after the death of my lament- 
ed friend, Francis Trithen, in the year 1854, Professor of Modern 
European Languages and Literature in the University of Oxford. -In 
compliance with the statutes for the Foundation of Sir Robert 
Taylor, I had to write “Three Courses of Lectures in every year, on 
the Philology or Literature of some of the principal Languages of 
Europe.” These new and unexpected duties rendered it necessary 
for me to discontinue for a time my favourite studies. And when, 
after the first years of my now office, I was able to employ a greater 
amount of leisure on the prosecution of Sanskrit studios, I felt that 
1 should better servo the interests of Sanskrit Philology by dovotino- 
all my spare time to editing the text and commentary of the Veda, 
than by publishing the results, more or less fragmentary, of my 
own researches into the literature, language, and religion of the 
ancient Brahmans. 


In resuming now, after tho lapse of nearly ten years, the publi- 
cation of those Essays, I may regret that on many points I have 
been anticipated by others, who during the interval have made 
the Veda tho special subject of their studies. But this regret is 
fully balanced by the satisfaction I feel in finding that, in the main, 
my original views on tho literature and religion of the Vedic age 
have not been shaken, either by my own continued researches or 
by the researches of others ; and that the greater part of this work 
could be printed, as it now stands, from the original manuscript. 
It will be seen, however, that in the notes, as well as in the body 
of the work, I have availed myself, to the best of my ability, of all 
the really important and solid information that could be gathered 
from the latest works of Sanskrit philologists. The frequent refer- 
ences to the works of Wilson, Burnouf, Lassen, Benfey, Rotlx, 
Boehtlingk, Kuhn, Regnier, Weber, Aufreoht, Whitney, and others, 


* Rig-Veda-SanhitH, the sacred songs of the Brahmans, together with 
the Commentary of Sayapacharya, edited by Max Mtiller, Vol. L, 1849 ; 
Vol. II., 1854 ; Vol. IlL, 1856. There will be three more volumes, the 
first of which is to be published next year. The first volume of Professor 
Wilson’s Translation was published 1850; the second^ 1854; the third, 
iSSf ; and he is carrying on, at thb present moment, his valuable tr^nal£»- 
tion of tho next volume, 
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will shew where I have either derived now light from tho labours 
of these eminent soholars, or found my own condneionfl oonOrmod 
by their independent testimony. Believing, aa I do, litn^arr 

controversy is more apt to impede than to advanon tilio nansn ortmtli 
I have throughout oarefully abataiued from it. Whom it kooiiukI 
necessary to controvert unfounded statemonts or hif-ily <-oiiciiiMi(uis 
I have endeavoured to do so by abating tho tmo fantn of tin- ' 
and the legitimate ooiioluaions that may bo draum from fiuNo 


My readers have to thank Dr. Billilor, a pupil of 
of Gottingen, for the alphabotioal iiulox at the (siul 


IVolosHor Boiifoy 
nt (ihiK volume. 


Ray Lodge, Maidenhead, 
Aug. 3, 1859. 


MAX MLJLLEB. 
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mXRODUCTlOJ^. 


Pull seventy years have passed since Sir William Jones published his 
translation of Sakuntal^J, a work which may fairly be considered as the 
starting point of Sanskrit philology. The first appearance of this beautifal 
specimen of dramatic art created at the time a sensation tbroughoiit Europe, 
and the most rapturous praise was bestowed upon it by men of high auth- 
ority in matters of taste. At the same time the attention of the historian, 
the philologist, and the philosopher was roused to the fact that a complete 
literature had been preserved in India, which promised to open a new leaf in 
the ancient history of mankind, and deserved to become the object of serious 
study. And although the enthusiasm with which works like §akuntal4 
were at first received by all who took an interest in literary curiosities could 
scarcely be expected to last, the real and scientific interest excited by the 
language, the literature, the philosophy, and antiquities of India has lasted, 
and has been increasing ever since. England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia and Greece have each contributed their share 
towards the advancement of Sanskrit philology, and names like those 
of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, in England, Burnouf in Prance, 
the two Schlegels, W. von Humboldt, Bopp, and Lassen, in Germany, 
have secured to this branch of modern scholarship a firm standing and 
a universal reputation. The number of books that have been published 
by Sanskrit scholars in the course of the last seventy years isMt smalP, 
Those works, however, represent large and definite results, important not 

1 “Sacontall or the Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, translated from the 
original Sanskrit and Prakrit, Calcutta, 1789/’ There have since 
appeared bhree editions of the Sanskrit text, and translations in French, 
German Italian, Danish, and Swedish. 

A new and very elegant English version has lately been published by 
Professor Williams. Hertford. 1856. 

^ Goethe was one of the greatest admirers of Sakuntall, as may be seen 
from the lines written in his Italian Travels at Naples, and from his well- 
known Epigram: 

‘^Willt Du die Bluthe des fruhen, die Pruchte des spate ren Jahres, 

Willt Du, was reizt und entzuokt, willt Du was sattighfe und nahrt, 

Willt Du den Himmel die Erde mit eiuem Namen begreifen, 

Nennich, Sacontala, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt.’* 

“Wilt thou the blossoms of spring and the fruits that are Iat6r in 
ieason, 

Wilt thou have charms and delights^ wilt thou have strength and 
support, 

Wilt thou with one short word encompass the earth and the heaven, 

All is said if I name only, Sacontala, thee.*^ 

^ Professor Gildemeister in his most laborious and accurate work, 
“Bibliothecse Sanscrifcse Specimen, Bonnae, 1847/* brings the number of 
books that have been published up to that time in Sanskrit philology to 
*603, exclusive of all works on Indian antiquities and Comparative philoiogy. 
During the last twelve years that number has been considerably raised. 
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enly in their bearin? on Indian antiquities, but, as giving birth to a new 
system of Comparative philology, of the highest possible importance to 
philolog;y m generaH _ In little more than half a century, Sanskrit has 
gamed its proper place m the republic of learning, side by side with Greek 
and Latin. The privileges which these two languages enioy in the 
educational system of modren Europe will scarcely ever be shared bv 
Sanskrit, But no one who rushes to acquire a thorough knowledge of these 
or any other of the Indo-European languages,— no one who takes an 
interest in the philosophy and the historical growth of human speech,— no 
one who desires to study the history of that branch of mankind to which 
we ourselves belong, and to discover in the first germs of the language, 
religion, and mythology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him who is not 
the God of the Jews only, -can. _ for the future, dispense with some 
knowledge of the language and ancient literature of India. 

Indian philology is still in its infancy, and the difficulties 
with which It has had to contend have been great, much greater indeS 

to. eW... wk .toreef “ o„V "ww'Tot’ 

manuscripts : they had been edited and Drinte,! mi,..,... ^ souuiea iiom 
Reuchin, Erasmk and Melanchthor who had investW^^^^ 
important documents in the different periods of S? 
and possessed a general knowledge of the historitl growth of tirGroek 
mind. Learned Greeks who were taking refuo-p m th» !! i. tmeLrieek 
particularly in Italy, had brought with them'^ cinffin' of Europe, 
teach their language and literature : and the^ were nW* ^“owledge to 

gn* to, .todi.. ,f too,, „ho „t„t“b.to'to"to: 

revival of classical learning m Eurone M^n nonrrmute to the 

to begin, namely, with Homer, Herodotus, and ThucvdTdlTL*^^^ 
Anacreontic poetry or Neo-Platonist philosophv. bS not with 

Sanskrit scholars directed their attention to vj- a earliest 

they h,d „ stouggl, „ito gZtt S t meS’ ‘fj 

and enervating sky of India, and the burden of their f burning 
man like Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir W Jonef m f 

Brahman who would undertake to teach them his sacred ffiiom 
some time, learned Pandits became more willino- to imm,J ?k‘ • 
to Europeans, their own views of Indian Srvr/l^^^^ 
apt to mislead their pupils than to guide them in^a tnJi V f 

,.lv., . gr».t, b.t ,.nd.,.„ad, p.p .la." yfot 

^ Professor Lassen, in his work on Indian a -j.- 
publication, is giving a resume of the oombinpri i °ow in course of 

ists during the last seventy years, sifted eritipall ^udian philolog- 

by , m,.”of to. most V.Z, S ““!«■> ““-‘tooaffy 

entieism. His work may indeed be conslderpi? Pnnciples of 

an important period of Sanskrit philoloo-y which °°“clusion 

with Sir W. Jones’s translation of ^aSJa lndifchJ^^^^^^ 

von Chnsliian Lassen. Bonn, 1847-1858. Alterthums-Kunde, 
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their poetical beauty attracted the atteution of mea of tasfje Evaiythia:» 
Indian, whether Manuks Code of Laws, the BhagavadgitA, ^akuntali^ or 
the Hitopades'a, was at that time considered to be of great and extravagant 
antiquity, and- it was extremely difficult for European scholars to form 
a right opinion on the real merits of Indian literature. The literary 
specimeas received from India were generally fragments only of larger 
works i or, if not, they had been chosen so indiscriminately from different 
and widely distant periods, that it was impossible to derive from them 
an adequate knowledge of the rise and fall of the national literature of 
India. 

Herder, in other respects an excellent judge of ancient national poetry, 
committed himself to some extraordinary remark on Indian literature. 
I n his criticism on oakuntala, written in the form of letters to a friend, 
he says : “Do you not wish with me, that instead of these endless religious 
books of the Vedas, Upavedas and Upangas, they would give us the more 
Useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and especially their best 
Poetry of every kind ? It is here the mind and character of a nation is 
best brought to life before us. and I gladly admit, that I have received a 
truer and more real notion of the manner of thinking among the ancient 
Indians from this one Sakuntal^., than from all their Upnekats and Baga- 
vedams.^*^ The fact is that at that time Herder’s view on the endless 
religious books of the Veda^, could only have been formed from a wretched 
translation of the Bagavedam, as he calls it, — that is, the BhAgavata- 
pur^na,— a Sanskrit work composed a§ many centuries after as the Vedas 
were before Christ ; or from the Ezour-vedam, a very coarse forgery, if, 
indeed, it was intended as such, written, as it appears, by a native servant, 
for the use of the famous Jesuit missionary in India, Roberto de Nobilibus,^ 

Even at a much later time, men who possessed the true tact of an 
historian like Niebuhr, have abstained from passing sentence on the history 
of a nation whose literature had only just b mn recovered, and had not 
yet passed through the ordeal of philological criticism. In his Lectures 
on Ancient History, Niebuhr leaves a place open for India, to be filled 
up when the pure metal of history should have bean extracted from the ore 
of Brahmanic. exaggeration and superstition. 

Other historians, however, thought they could do what Niebuhr had 
left undone; and after perusing some poems of K^lid^sa, some fables of 
the Hitopades'a, some verses of the Anandadabetri, or the mystic poetry 
of the Bhagavadgitil, they gave, with the aid of Megasthenes and Apolld^ 
nius of Tyana, a so-called historical account of the Indian nation with- 
out being aware that they were using as contemporary witnesses', 
authors • as distant from each other as Dante and Virgil, No nation has, 
in this respect, been more unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only 
have general conclusions been drawn from the most scanty materials, 
but the most questionable and spurious authorities have been employed 
without the least historical investigation or the exercise of that oritioal 

.....i n , . . " ' il ip. 

^Herder’s Schriften, vol, ix. p. 226. Zur sehonQu Literature and Kunst. 
Tubingen, 1807. 

^ Of. Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation of the Vedas with 
Remarks -on the genuine works, by Pr. Ellis ; Asiatic Researches^ xiv, p,' 
1—59 : Calcutta,- 1822. ■ ■ 
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ingeniitj, whioh, from ifcs peoaliar eharacterj Indian literature re^niros 
more than any other. ^ 

There is another ciroumstance which has retarded the progress of 
Sanskrit philology : an affectation of that learned pedantry whioh has done 
So much mischief to Greek and Latin scholarship. We have much to 
learn, no doubt, from classical scholars, and nothing can be a better 
preparation for a Sanskrit student than to have passed through the school 
of a Bentley ora Hermann. But in Greek and Latin scholarship the 
distmetion between useful and useless knowledge has almost disappeared, 
and the real objects of the study of these ancient languages haye been 
well nigh forgotten. More than half of the publications of classical 
scholars have tended only to impede our access to the master- works of the 
ancients ; and a sanebion has been given to a kind of learning, whioh 
however creditable to the individual is of no benefit to the public at large. 
A similar spirit has infected Sanskrit philology. Sanskrit texts have been 
edited, on which no rational man ought to waste his time. Essays have 
been written on subjects on which it is folly to be wise. These remarks 
are not intended to disparage critical scholarship or to depreciate the 
results which have been obtained by minute and abstruse erudition. But 
scholars who devote all their time to critical niceties and recondite subtle- 
ties are apt to forget that these are but accessories. Knowledge whioh 
has no object beyond itself is, in most cases, but a pretext for vanity. It 
is so easy, even for the most super ocial scholar, to bring together a vast 
mass of information, bearing more or less remotely on questions of no 
importance whatsoever. The test of a true scholar is to be able to find out 
wbat is really important, to state with precision and clearness the results 
of long and tedious researches, and to suppress altogether lucubrations, 
which, though they might display the laboriousness of the writer, would 
but encumber his subject with needless difficulty. 

The object and aim of philology, in its highest sense, is but one, — ? 
tp learn what man is, by learning what man has been. With this prin- 
ciple for our pole-star, wa shall never lose ourselves, though engaged iu 
the most minute and abstruse inquiries. Our own studies may seemingly 
refer to matters that are but secondary and preparatory, to the clearance, 
so to say, of the^ rubbish which passing ages have left on the monuments 
of the human ^ind* But we shall never mistake that rubbisji fqr |}|| 
monuments which it covers. And jf, after years of tiresome labou|?, we do 
not arrive at the^ results which we expected,*— if we find but spurious and 
unimportant fabricstiipns of individuals, where we thought to place ourselvpf 


. , ^ Professor H. H. Wilson, in the preface to his translation of the 
yiehnu- Purina, remarks : “It is the boast of inductive philosophy that it 
iiaws its eonolusions from the careful observation and accumulation of 
I ahd it is equally the business of all philosophical research to deter- 
mine its facts before it ventures upon speculation. This procedure has not 
been observed in the investigation of the mythology and traditions of the 
Hindus, Impatience to generalise has availed itself greedily of whatever 
promisedto afford materials for generalisation ; and the most erroneous 
views have been confidently advocated, because the guides to which tiiir 

^uthors trusted were ignorant or insufficient.*^ * 
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face to face with the heroes of an ancient world, and among ruins that 
should teach us the lessons of former ages, — we need not be discouraged nor 
ashamed, for in true science even a disappointment is a result. 

If, then, it is the aim of Sanskrit philology to supply one of the earliest 
aiid most important links in the history of mankind, we must go to work 
historically ; that is, we must begin, as far as we can, with the beginning, 
and then trace gradually the growth of the Indian mind, in its various 
manifestations, as far as the remaining literary monuments allow us to 
follow this course. What has been said with regard to philosophy, that 
‘‘we must acquire a knowledge of the beginning and first principles, 
because then we say that we understand any thing when we believe we 
know its real beginning, applies with equal force to history, Now every 
one acquainted with Indian literature, must have observed how impossible 
it is to open any book on Indian sabj-icts without being thrown back 
upon an earlier authority, which is generally acknowledged by the Indians 
as the basis of all their knowledge, whether sacred or profane. This 
earlier authority, which we find alluded to in theological and philosophical 
works, as well as in poetry, in codes of law, in astronomical, grammatical, 
metrical, and lexicographic compositions, is called by one oomprehensivd 
name, the Feda, 

It is with the Veda, therefore, that Indian philology ought to begin if 
it is to follow a natural and historical course. So great an influence has 
the Vedic age (the historical period to which we are justified in referring 
the formition of the sacred texts) exercised upon all succeeding periods of 
Inlian history, so closely in every branch of literature eonnaoted with 
Va lic traditions, so deeply have the religious and moral ideas of that 
primitive era taken root in the mind of the Indian nation, so minutely hai| 
almost every private and public act of Indian life been regulated by old 
traditionary precepts, that it is impossible to find the right point of view 
for judging of Indian religion, morals and literature without a knowledge 
of the literary remains ot the Vedic aire. No one could fiirly say that 
those men who first begin to study Sanskrit, now seventy years ago, ought 
to have begun with reading the Veda. The difficulties connected with the 
«tudy of the Veda would have made such a coarse utterly impossible an4 
useless. But since the combined labours of Sanskrit scholars have how 
rendered the study of that language of more easy access, since the term- 
inology of Indian grammarians and commentators, which not long %go was 
fonsiderad unintelligible, has become more familiar to us, and manuscripts 
tian be more readily procured at the principal public libraries of Ear^pOi 
Sanskrit philology has no longer an excuse for ignoring the Vedic ap. 

It might be inferred from the very variety of subjects upon which as 
has been just observed, the Veda is quoted as the last and highest authority, 
that by Veda must be understood something more than a single work. It 
would be, indeed, much nearer the truth to take *‘Veda” as a oolleotive 
name for the sacred literature of the Vedic age which forms, so to speak, 
the background of the whole Indian world. Many of the works which 
belonged to that period of literature have been irrecoverably lost. With 
regard to many of them, though their existence cannot be doubted, it is 
even uncertain whether they were ever committed to writing, A large 
number, however, of Vedic works does still exist ; and it will require man|r 
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vears^ before they can be edifced togeiiher with their oommeataries. Till 
then it will be impossible to arrive at definite results on many questions 
connected with Vedie literature, and it would not be safe to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole Vedio age before all the sources have been 
exhausted from which its history and character^ can be studied. Nothing 
could be farther from the purpose of this historical essay than to attempt 
anything of this kind at present. What I have to offer are but Prolego- 
mena to” the Veda, or treatises on some preliminary questions connected 
with the history of the Vedic age. There are points which can be settled 
with complete certainty, though it may be impossible to bring, as yet, the 
whole weight of evidence to bear upon them ; and the general question as 
to the authenticity, the antiquity, and the different periods of Vedic liter- 
ature , ought to be answered even before beginning, an edition of Vedic 
works. A^^ain, there are many questions of special interest for Sanskrit 
literature, in which even now, with the materials that have been publitHhed, 
and with the help of manuscripts that are accessible in the public libraries 
of Europe, it is possible to arrive at certain results ; while other points are 
such that even after the complete publication of all Vedic texts and com- 
mentaries, they vvill remain open to different views, and will necessarily 
become the subject of literary discussions. The principal object of the 
following essays will be to put the antiquity of the Veda in its proper light. 
By antiquity, however, is meant, n >t only he chronological distance of 
the Vedie age from our own, measured by the revolutions and the progress 
of the heavenly bodies, but also and still more, the distance between the 
intellectual j moral, and religious state of men as represented to us during 
the Vedie age, compared with that of other periods of history, - a distance 
which can only be measured by the revolutions and the progress of the 
human mind. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the position which India occupies 
in the history of the world, would expect to find many synchronisms bet- 
ween the history of the Brahmans and that of ^fther nations before the 
date of the origin of Buddhism in India. Although the Brahmans of India 
belong to the same family, the Aryan or Indo-Eurooean family, which civil- 
ised the whole of Europe, the two great branches of that primitive race 
were kept asunder for centuries after their first separation The main 
stream of the Aryan nations has always flowed towards the north-west. 
No historian can tell us by what impulse those adventurous Nomads were 
driven on through Asia towards ^the isles' and shores of Europe. The first 
start of this world wide migration belongs to a period far beyond the reach 
of documentary history ; to times when the soil of Europe had not been 
trodden by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans, or Greeks But 
whatever it was, the impulse was as irresistible as the spell which, iu our 
own times, sends the Celtic tribes towards the prairies or the regions of 
gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, or a great amount of 
inertness, to be able to withstand the impetus of such national, rather 
ethnical movements. Few will stay behind when all are going. But to let 
one's friends depart and then to set out ourselves to take a road which, lead 
where it may, can never lead us to join those again who speak our language 
and worship our gods— is a course which only men of strong individuality and 
preat It was the conrsa adopted 
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by the southern branch of the Aryan family, the Brahmanio Aryas of India 
and the Zoroastrians of Iran. 

At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Aryan tribes migra- 
ting across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the ‘‘Seven Rivers” 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab and the Sarasvati), and ever since 
India has been called their home. That before that time they had been 
living in more northern regions, within the same precincts with the ancestors 
of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as 
firmly established as that the Normans of William the Conqueror were the 
Northmen of Scandinavia. - he evidence of language is irrefragable, and 
it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard to antehistorical 
periods. It would have been next to impossible to discover any traces of 
relationship between the swarthy natives of India and their conquerors, 
whether Alexan ier or Clive, but for the testimony borne by language. 
What oth^r evidence could have reached back to times when Greece was 
not peopled by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the times of 
which we are speaking. What authority would have been strong enough 
to persuade the Grecian army, that their gods and their hero ancestors were 
the same as those of Kin^ Porus, or to convince the English soldier that 
the sarne blood was running in his veins and in the veins of the dark 
Bengalese ? And yet thern is not an English jury now a days, which, after 
examining the hoary documents of language, would reject the claim of a 
common descent and a let>itimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton. Many words still live in India and in England, that have witnessed 
the first sf'paration of the norfchern and southern Aryans, and these are 
witnesses not t.o be shaken by crosn-examlnation. The terms for God, for 
house, for father, mother,, son, daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and 
tears, for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are like 
the watchwords of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger; and 
whether he answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we 
recognise him as one of ourselves. Though the historian may shake his 
head, though the physiologist may doubt, and the poet scorn the idea, all 
must yield before the facrs furnished by language. There was a time when 
the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks, and 
Italians, the Persians, and Hindus, were living together within the same 
fence, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races. 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was the last to leave this 
common home, that he saw his brothers all depart towards the setting sun, 
and that then, turning towards the south and the east, he started alone in 
search of a new world. But as in his language and in his grammar he has 
preserved something of what seems peculiar to each of the northern dialects 
singly, as he agrees with the Greek and the German where the Greek and 
the German seem to differ from all the rest, and as no other language has 
carried off so large a share of the common Aryan heirloom — whether roots, 
grammar, words, myths, or legends— -it is natural to suppose that, though 
perhaps the eldest brother, the Hindu was the last to leave the central home, 
of the Aryan family. 

The Aryan nations 'who pursued a north-westerly direction, stand before 
us in history as the principal nations of north-western Asia and Europe. 
They have been the prominent actors in the great drama of history, andl 
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hare csmed to theit fullest growth all the elements of active life with which 
our nature is endowed. They have perfected society and morals, and we 
learn from their literature and works of art, the elements of science, the 
laws of art, and the principles of philosophy. In continual struggle with 
each other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations have 
become the rulers of history, and it seems to be their mission to link all 
parts of the world together by the chains of civilisation, commerce, and 
religioh. In a word, they represent the Aryan man in his historical ohar<io* 
ter. 

But #hile most of the niembets of the \ryan family followed this glorioufi 
path, the southern tribes were slowly migrating towards the mountains 
which gird the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes of the 
Hindukus or the HimSdaya, they conquered or drove before them, as it 
seems without much effort, the aboriginal inhabitants of the trans- Hima- 
layan countries. They took for their guides the principal rivers of Northern 
India, and were led by them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile 
valleys. It seems as if the great mountains in the north had afterwards 
closed for centuries their Cyclopean gates against new immigrations, while, 
at the same time, the waves of the Indian Ocean kept watch over the 
southern borders of the peninsula. None of the great conquerors, of 
antiquity — Sesostris, Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, who waged A 
kind of half-nomadic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and whose 
names, traced in characters of blood, are still legible on the threshold of 
history^, disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers. Left to 
themselves in a world of their own, without a past, and without a future 
before them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Struggles^ 
there must have been in India also. Old dynasties were destroyed, whole 
families annihilated, and new empires founded. Yet the inward lite of th^ 
Hindu was not changed by these convulsions. His mind was like the lotufe 
leaf after a shower of rain has passed over it ; his character remained the 
same, passive, meditative, quiet, and full of faith. 

The chief elements of discord am DQgst the peaeeful inhabitants of this 
rich country were, the struggle for supremacy between the different classes 


1 Thus Strabo says, xv, 1. 6, . 5e ns on/ SiKma yej/oiro irepi rm 

T1JS roMvfris ffrpartias rov Kvpav t?jj 2 epLipdfMi'Sos ; :S vpaTfO(patj/€fai Se 7f us Um M^y o^trB^vriS 
^m XoyuTovrU^iteXevuvct'ffLa'TeLU'faisapxctiais it ept nffopiais^ avn yap it ap^ 

a'ToXTjpai If ore crrpanau ouf * €7f eXdetP Hai ftpanfictaif if Xrjp fijj ^Epaftkeavs fiat 

Aiovv(rov^ kai rns vw p^era Mak^^opup, Kanoi td'U&'fpip p.ev rap AiyvifrioP kai TmpmPa 
fop kiBiota €Us Evpuv rjs x poekQeip NajS oKo^pofopop Se rop if apa XakSams €vBoki/Jt, 7 jaapra 
^HpaKk€ops p.akkop kai e us 2 T7}kUp ekacrai* pi>€Xpi Byj Btvpo kai feapkupa atpikecrBai* €Kfipov 
if Km €K fffS H$7}pLas €i s TTjp SpakTjp Km rov Eovrop ayayeip rrfp OrpafLap* ^UapSpp&ap Sf rop 
X koBw €7et^pa}i€ip rrjs ^Anas pi-expi Aiyu-xrov' rrjs 'ipBikrfS pLri^fPa roiJfUP a)pa(f0aif Km 

2 Gp.tpap.iv 5* airoBavGiv irpo ryjs tTnxetprjtrGcas, TlGpras Se pi<fda(papaus pfp €k rifs ^tvStkrff 
peratepjpatfBai YSpaKas* e/cct Sg py/ trrparGvcratt aW tyyvs gXBgip povop^ ytPika Kvpos aXavpG*' 
€Tt M«(r<ray€Tos. With regard to the expoditions of Heraklea and Dionysos, Strabo adds ; 
Wai ra iCGpi EpaKkGovs 5« /cat Aiovufdv MGya(r0*v7js pGv pGr' oXtyup litirra yiyurm ruv IS*. aXXup 
«t xXtious, UP €<rri kxl ^Zparordtpyis, amcrra Kai pvBu^rj, KaBayPGp mt ra yrapa rot's EXKmPt 
Of. Megasthenis Indioa, ed. Sohwaiibeok. Bonrm, 1846, 
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vi ^oeiety^ -fche sub^agation of the uaeivilised inhabitants, particalarij in the 
Bouth of India^ and the pressure of the latest comers in the north upon the 
possessors of the more fertile countries in the south. 

The-^e three struggles took place in India at an early period, and were 
Buflaciently important to have called forth the active faculties of any but 
the Indian nation. In these straggles we may recognise almost the same 
elements by which the Greek character was perfected and matured. But 
bow different have been the results upon the Indian mind ! The struggle 
for supremacy between the different classes, which iii Greece ended with 
the downfall of the tyrannies and the rising of well-organised republics, has 
its counterpart in India in the extirpation of the Kshatriya race and the 
triumph of the Brahmans through Paras’u-H.ama.’ 

The second straggle, or the war against the uncivilised inhabitants of 
the south, is represented by the Indian poet of the Hamayana as the battle 
of a divine hero against evil spirits and uncouth giants. What this is' to 
India, the war of Persia was to Greece ; the victory of patriotic valour ovet 
brute force. The Muses of Herodotus are the Rlfm^yana of Hellas. 

In the third of these parallel struggles the contrast is no less striking. 
We follow, with a mournful interest, the narrative of international jealousies 
between the diflEereut states of Greece ; we see how one tries to crush the 
power of the other, while all are preparing the common ruin of the country. 
But what characters are here presented to our analysis, what state smanship^ 
what eloquence, what bravery ! In India the war of the MahS-bh^rata was, 
perhaps, more bloody than the Peloponnesian war : but in the hands of the 
Brahmans the ancient epic has been changed into a didactic legend. 

Greece and India are, indeed, the two opposite poles in the historical 
development of the Aryan man. To the Greek, existence is full of life and 
reality ; to the Hindu it is a dream, an illusion. The Greek is at home 
where he is born ; all his energies belong to his country : he stands and 
falls with his party, and is ready to sacrifice even his life to the glory and 
iadependenoe of Hellas. The Hindu enters this world as a stranger ; all his 
thoughts are directed to another world he takes no part even where he is 
driven to act 5 and when he sacrifices his life, it is but to be delivered 
from it. 

No wonder that a nation like the Indian cared so little for history; no 
wonder that social and political virtues were little cultivated, and the ideas 
of the Useful and the Beautiful sc-ircely known to them. With all this, 

^‘Taras'u-B Hina cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshtriya 
caste, and filled with their blood the five large lakes of Samanta-panehaka, 
from which he offered libations to the race of Bhrigu. Offering, a solemn 
sacrifice to the King of the gods, Parasu-Rama presented the earth to the 
ministering priests. Having given the earth to Kas'yapa, the hero of 
immeasurable prowess retired to the Mahendra mountain, where he still 
resides ; and in this manner was there enmity between him and the race 
of the Kshatriyas, and thus was the whole earth conquered by Paras^u- 
RHma.*’ (Vishmi-Pur^na, p. 403.) In the MahHbhHrata the earth is made 
to say, “The fathers and grandfathers of these Kshatriyas have been killed 
by the remorseless RHma in warfare on my account/’ 
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THB INDIAN MiND. 


RrtwfltPr tlieT had what the Greek was as little capable of imagining ak 

to this world of outward seeming and activity, to open them full on the 
lorld of thought and rest. Their life was a yearning after etermty ; their 
Tfitivitv a strucrgle to return into that divine essence from which this 1 ifo 
seemed to have levered them. Believing as they did in a divine really 
existino* eternal BeingCro ovrcd^ov), they could not believe in the existence 
of this 'passing world. If the one existed, the other could only seem to' 
exist • if they lived in the one, they could not live m the other. Their 
existence on earth was to them a problem, their eternal life a certainty. 
The highest object of their religion was to restore that bond ^by which 
their own self (Atman) was linked to the eternal Self (param&tman) ; to 
recover that unity which had been eluded and obscured by the magical 

illusions of reality, by the so-called M&yk of creation. It scarcely entered 

their mind either to doubt or to affirm the immortality of the soul, ’''except 
in later times, and then only for philosophical and controversial purposes.* 
Not only their religion and literature, but their very language, remindei^ 
them daily of that relation between the real and the seeming world. 
The YTovi dtman for instance, which in the Veda occurs often as 
means life, particularly animal life. Thus we read, (Rv. i. 63. 8 ), “Increase, 
0 bright Indra ! this our manifold food, like water all over the earth j by 
which, 0 Hero ! thou givest us life, like sap, to move everywhere.” 
Here tmm means the vital principle and is compared with the 
juice that circulates in plants. In ahotber hymn, addressed to 
the horse which is to be sacrificed (Rv. i. 1C2. 20.), the poet says, 
“MAtvit tapat priya atmlipiyantam,” literally, “Let not thy dear 
self burn or afflict thee as thou approachest the sacrifice.” Hero 
priya dtmd corresponds to the Greek <piXov rjrop But we find dtmau used 
also in a higher sense in the Veda. Por instance, (Rv. i. 115. 1.), “Sflrya 
atma jagatas tasthusha's cha;” “the sun is the soul of all that moves and 

iln one of the old hymns of the Rig-veda this thought seem to weigh 
upofa the mind of the poet, when he says ; 

ffsf sTcfl:^ 


^‘Poets diseovered in their heart, through meditation, the bond of iiha 
existing m the non-existing.’^— Ev. X. 129. 4. 

^In the Veda life after death is not frequently alluded to, and it is 
more for the goods of this world, for strength, long life, a large family, 
food, and cattle, that the favour of the gods is implored. One of the 
rewards for a pious life, however, consists in being admitted after death 
to the seat of the gods. Thus Kakshivan says, (Rv. i. 125. 5.) ‘‘He 
who gives alms goes and stands on the highest place in heaven, he goes 
to the gods.” Thus Dirghatamas (Rv. i. 150. 3.), after having rebuked 
those who are rich, and do not give alms, nor worship the gods, exclaims, 
‘‘The kind mortal, O Sage, is greater than the great in heaven ; let us 
worship thee,,0 Agni, for ever and ever !” 

^ The technical term “pretyabhava,” which occurs so frequently in 
Indian :pPospphy 5 and has generally been rendered by “ condition of the 
soul aftof death, means really the state in which we are while livin*^ on 
earth. Our present life, according to Indian notions, is “bhUva,” birth 
and growth, “pretya,” after a previous death. , u « 
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rests.’’ Most frequently, fa owe ver^ tman and dfman are emploj^ed fo/self, 
just as we say, My soul praises, rejoices, for I praise, I myself rejoice. This 
is the most usual signification of dfmanint\xQ later Sanskrit, where it' is 
used like a pronoun. Yet dtman means there also the soul of the uhiverse, 
the hii^hest soul or Self (paramttmtn) of which all other souls partake, 
from which all reality in this created world emanates, and into which every 
thing will return Thus a Hindu speaking of himself (^tman) spoke also, 
though unconsciously, of the soul of the universe (Atman) ; and to know - 
himself was to him to know both his own self and the universal Self, or to 
show himself in the divine Self The Sanskrit, “Utm^nam AtmanA pa'sya," 
^‘see (thy) self by (thy) self,” had a deeper signification than the Greek 
ryvaydLcreavTOP^ baciuse it has not only a moral, but also a metahysical mean- 
ing. How 1 irgely this idea of the Atman, as the Divine spirit, entered 
into the early religious and philosophical speculations of the Indians, may 
ba seen (rom the f allowing dialogue between YAjnavalkya and Maitreyf,- 
which forms part of the Brihadaranyaka. 

^ In' the same sense the sun is called jWo asu^, ‘‘the vital spirit,’' ef. 
Ev. i. 113, 16, : 

siTiTT^q nrntTra sit 

Rise ! our life, our spirit, came ; tha darkness . went off j the light' 
approaches— Rv, ii. 3. 14,:. 

3n?mT!TTr^«ifw?f f9t3prf^* i 

aim^nTciTT H 

o 

‘‘Who has seen the first born, when he who has no bones (e. e., form) 
bore him who had bones ? Where was tha life, tha blood, the sola (self) . 
of the world ? who wont to ask this from any that knew it ?” 

It is difficult to find a satisfactory etymology for dtmd (nomin.), parti- 
cularly in its older, and possibly more original form, tnid, Bopp (Comp Gram- ' 
mar, i. § 140.) says, “if dtmd, stand for ahmA, and be derived from a lost 
root, dk, to think 'when it must be remembered that the root tiak also changes , 
its final k sometimes into t, upAnah and upanat), it might be compared with» 
the Gothic akma, soul” This root, ah, is afterwards traced by Bopp in the 
Sanskrit “he said;” and he observes that to speak and to think are 
in the Indo-European languages sometimes expressed by one and the same . 
word. The last observation, however, is not quite proved by the example 
taken by Bopp from the Zend, manthra, speech. For although the 
Sanskrit mantra k derived from 7na/i, to think it receives its causal 
meaning by the termination tra, and has therefore the signification of 
prayer, hyman, advice, spsech {i. e., what makes us think). If dtmd come 
from a^root ah, the meaning of this root is more likely that of breathing, 
which would account for Gothic ahma (irpev/jua), as well as for Sanskrit 
dha^ Greek rj and rjx^f Batin ajo and nego, and similar words. If we derive 
dtmd, spirit, soul, self, from this root, ah, we may also derive from it 
a-ham. I (cuneiform inscript, adam, ego, eyco, ich). But there always 
remains a difficulty as regards the elision of A in the old Vedic form Und, 
instead of and the Zend thmanangh, which, according to Prof. 

Burnoufs conjecture, is the Sans, tmanas (Comrneotaire surla Yagna.p. 
509.) ; a difficulty which neither European etymologists f'Pott, Etymolog- ^ 
isohe Forschungen, i. 196.; Benfey, griechisches Wurzellexicon.,T, i 

Indian AunAdik scholars (UnAdi Sutras, 4. 152.) has yet explained. 


II , YAJNAVALKYA AND"MAITREYI. 

V " ■ . 

said Yijaavalkya, “I am going away from this my house 
(into the forest) Forsooth, I must make a settlement between thee anfl 
my other wife EMy^yani.” 

Maitreyi said, “My Lord, if this whole earth full of wealth belonged to 
me, should I be immortal by it ?’' 

*^Noy’' replied Y^jnavalk^a ; “like the happy life of rich people will be 
thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth. 

And Maitreyi said, “What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal? What my Lord knoweth (of immortality) may he tell 
that to me.’^ 

Y^jnavalkya replied, “Thou, who art truly dear tome,® thou speakest 
dear words Sit down, I will explain it to thee, and listen well to what I 
say.’’ And be said, “A husband is loved, not because you love the hiisbandy 
but because you love (in him) the Divine Spirit (atm^, the absolute Self)^ 
A wife is loved, not because we love the wife, but because we love (in her) 
the Divine Spirit. Children are loved, not because we love the children,, 
but because we love the Divine Spirit in them. This spirit it is which 
we love when we (seem to) love wealth, Brahmans, Kshatriys, this world,, 
the gods, all beings, this universe. The Divine Spirit, 0 beloved wife, %$ 
ia be seen, to be heard, to he preceived, and to he meditated tipon. 
If we see, hear, perceive, and know him, 0 Maitreyi, then this whole 
universe is known to us,” 

“Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, 
should be abandoned by the Brahmans. Whosoever looks for the Kshatria- 
power elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned by the 
Kshatras. ‘ Whosoever looks for this world, for the gods, for all beings, 
for this universe, elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned 
by them all. This Brahmahood, this Kshatra-power, this world, those 
gods, these beings, this universe, all is the Divine Spirit.” 

“Now, as we cannot seize the sound of a drum externally by them- 
selves, but seize the sound by seizing the drum, or the beaiing of it, - as 
we cannot seize the sounds of a conch-shell by themselves, but seize 
the sound by seizing the conch-shel], or the shell-blower,— as we can- 
not seize the sounds of a lute by themselves, but seize the sounds by 
seizing the lute, or the lutanist, so is it whith the Divine Spirit,” 

“As clouds of smoke rise out of fire kindled with dry fuel, thus, O 
Maitreyi, have all the holy words been breathed out of that Great Being.” 

“As all the -waters find thir centre in the sea, so all sensations find 
their centre in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all smells in the nose, all 
colours in the eye, all sounds in the ear, ail thoughts in the mind, all 
knowledge in the heart, all actions in the hands, and all the Holy Scri|)tur0s 
in speech,” 


I Brihadaranyaka, 2d Adhyaya, 4>th Br^hiiii,aa, p, 28. edit, poley ; 4th 
Brap^thaka, 4th Brahmana, p. 444. edit. Eoer. 

® Instead of Dr* poley reads firwarr? which 

he may have meant for “thou Avatar, or incarnation of our love.” Not 
to speak ho vvever, of the graminatical difficulties of this construction, the 
commentary leaves no doubt that we ought to read, fur^rr 


YAJNAVALK-YA and MAITREYI. 


I 

? if a liKxip 


which it w<is proaucpQjg anu iq this <^reat> endlessj. aod 

r MnXT o™t.ts Stlwgl A. bh. b.c»me. »lt. 

SthfLlb b.?.»e. ,.t.r .g.in, £ Wto 

?rer:r;:Jbrsr>«5?^-? = tb“r«uTb„, w..... 

MltoyT’l'S' “My Lord, herotboA hast WJJ.rod rr.., a.ying that 

au ra. io no lonffer any name when we have passed away. -ij ^ 

lid iSvalkyl replied, “IMy wife, what I say is not bewddennc-. 

Ana lajna^a'^a. For if there be as it were two 

it is sufficient for the highest ^oowkd„ one jiears, perceives, and knows 

beings, then the one s b ^ the whole of all this, whom or 

the other. But if the one 7'' oeive, or know ? How should he 

through whom shouffi h^ see, hea^, p^^ tbimselfl ? How, my 

know (himself), by kaower?‘ Thus thou hast bean taught, 

»d went iol. the sol, tad. oi th. forests. 

1+ ,nn«t be observed that the work from which this dialogue is taken 
1 tfn.latmneriodofVedic literature. In the earlier times which 

belongs to a latei pe i of the Veda, these mystic tendencies 

.r,r.pr.s.nt.dtous urtho 

f”. ohaosophT bob wo do oooasiooolly meet witb wars of kings, 

but little of philosophy, triumphs and defeats, with war-songs and 

„ith nr.lr. 0 . «f ‘rfT is still pr.min.nt in tb. gen.in, 

impiecations. ^ there still exists a certain equilibrium between 

poetry of the Kishis, and there stiU 4 

the two scales of hiiman natuie^^ po^ssession of the rich plains and 

advanced south waid, and Uk <i 

^nSg“.S’thonghts°fro„ tb, io.ld without thorn to that more wond.rW 

nature which they peiceived within. became acquainted with 

Such was their state wh n the Gree^^^^^^^^^ 

them mSst think and speak about ? Their most 

according to were about life and death. This life they 

frequent f^^f^fj^^^f^Vembryo in the womb ; but death as the birth to 
considered as the ine i thouo'ht, and had prepared them-* 

Llvltfbe^^eldfto die =^ Good and bad was nothing to them ; not that 

taken fr^ the fifth Braiimana of the fourth 

Adbyayr, where tie same story is told again with slight modifications and 

Zir oA^rl - - »r™, ^ ~ “trior 

U “wr’^knoS of llurseWes, Ot our present life, and of death ; death may 
Sediariy!^rn lhe natural course of things put us into a higher and mora 
enlarged state of life, as our birth does. -^Btfhap Bu^Uen 
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THE INDIAN MIND. 


Mcognisid ’*„, “'V., j„iedth.t anything that happened to men 

?*‘t“‘frelu be called tod, and they maintained that 

la this life could be afieetions of pleasure as well as of 

and hatiug pleasure was what they considered the 
pain, =■ A y-gg-enca that man could arrive at.-^ 

highest state oy^d ^ not commum- 

^ metaXsical doctrines to women ; thinking that, it their wives 

thesrd^trines, and learned to be indiSerent to pleasure and 
understood t^®®® the same, they would no longer 

pain, and to eonsid ^ understand them, 

continue to be communicate their knowledge to those who 

TrXttoNt This statement of the Greek author is fully borne out 

wL lIer Sanskrit authorities We find, for instance, in the ceremonial 

Sutras (s rauta and „ ya ^ of which constituted one of 

the sacred songs of ® Brahman before he was admitted to the 

the sacrihees. Indeed, the whole education of a Brahman 

eomisted ouroose by every Brahmaohfi.rin in the house and under 

rilVf/c^lLThi gL, of ,1 .» A cto,y.. A.itw.c n.co.«y,» 


^The notion of sin is clearly expressed, for instauos, in a song of 
Gritsamada's— (Bv. ii. 28. 5.); 

fg ?:?3?iTfirsn*T sR^irfl § I 

m ^ ht^t ?rT?rq^; 5^: ii 

snr ^ Ti'?^5fT5Scng'Vs3 m jjifTiJr i 

gT9Tf3[S5*^5T *« f? c^^I^ I I 

“ Deliver me from sin, as from a rope; let us obtain thy path of righteous- 
ness. May the thread not be torn while I am weaving my prayer; 
may the form of my pious work not decay before its season. 

“ Varuna take all fear away from me, be kind to me, O just king 1 Take 
away my sin like a rope from a calf ; for afar from thee 1 amjnot the , 

master even of a Twinkling of the eye.” 

And again, (Rv. ii. 29. 1.)’. 

sRxf^^^n f fricT 

“ You quick Adityas, ya who never fail in your works, carry away from 
me all sin as a woman does who has given birth to a child in secret.” , 


2 Strabo, xv. 59.: ’^AyaOop 5e tj /cafcov, ijl7)^€v ei vai reap crvfi^aivovrcup apBpcairois’'* ov yap avroi s 
avroi s roi s /xey ax^eo-dai, rovs 5e epvTrvKcSeis v iroiri^eis exovras, icai rovs avrovs rof s 

avroi s Tore jue y ax&^crdai^ rare 5’ av /j,€ra^a\\o/4.€yovs, id XV 65. : Ta yovy X^xBeyra eh 

tout’ eipTj (Tvyreiyety, cas e it] Xoyos apia-ros os TjdoyTjy Kai Xv rr Tjy ^pvxns a<paLp7](reraC mi on Kvitt] 
Kai TcovQS 5ta(p6/>6i' TO pity yap iroXepiioy, to 60 ^iXoy auroi s’ Ta Se creapara ao-icovcri v pos tr oyoy^ 
ly* ai yuMp^ai pmyvoiyTOi a<pP av itai o-racrets tt avoievt (rvp.^ov\i tt ainy ayadav w apu ty^ mi 

KOivT] Kai i^ia* ' 

* •sSlyana, jtt his commentary on the Rig-Veda, i. 131. 3., explaining 
the words' 5»(t ?RP5t ■F'»g=r,r ww* “ Couples wishing, for protection havo 



' AT THE TIME OF ALEXANDER- 


» 


bdwever, foi* a husband to perform sacrifices together with his lawful wife, 
and passages of the hymns, ^ as well as of the Brahmans, speak clearly 
of nian and wife as performing sacrifices in common, it was laid down in the 
Sutras that the husband or the priest should, at the sacrifice itself, make 
his wife recite those hymns which were necessary for the cerenaony. But 
although women were thus allowed to participate in the sacrifices of 
their husbands, they were not initiated, still less were they admitted 
to the highesTi knowledge, the knowledge of the Atman or the Brahman^ 
Cases like that of Maitreyi were exceptions, not the rule. 

Thus the account which Megasthenes gives of the Indians shows 
us the same abstract and passive character which we find throughout 
the whole classical or post-Vedic literature of the Brahman^, and which, 
to a great extent, explains the absence of anything like historical litera-. 
ture among this nation of philosophers. 

A people of this peculiar stamp of mind was never destined to act 
a prominent part in what is called the history of the world. This 
exhausting atmosphere of transcedental ideas could not but exercise' 
a detrimental influence on the active and the moral character of the 
Indians. But if we admire in classical history even those heroes ia 
whom the love of country was driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, 
we have scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love of a 
purer and higher life degenerated sometimes into reckless self-sacrifice. 
No people certainly made a more favourable impression upon the 
Greeks than the Indians. And when we read the account of their 
moral and intellectual condition at the time of Alexander, we are 
obliged to admit that if some of their good qualities are no longer to be 
met with among the Indians of later times, this is owing not entirely to 
an original defect of character, but to that continual system of oppreS"* 
sion exercised upon them by foreign conquerors, to whose physical power 
they submitted, while they could not help despising their masters as 


magnified thee, O Indra !” quotes passages from the BrS-hmanas, the 
Sutras, and the Smritis, in suppn-t of the law laid down in the Purva- 
mimiinslb, that man and wife should perform sacrifices in common, 
From the BrAhmanas he quotes the begining of the AgnyadbAna, where it 
is said that man and wife are to place the sacred fire in common : srnErr?# 

» From the Sutras he quotes a rule, ^ trc?=^ l 

This seem to mean, “Let him, after giving ^the Veda to his wife, make her 
recite it.” The passage is^taken from the As'valayana Srauta-sfitras, i. IL 
If the word used by As'val^yana, meant the Veda, this passage wou^d 
be most important, as proving the existence of the Veda, as a written book, 
at the time of AsVal^yana, Fsda, however, is used here in the sense of 
“a bundle of grass,” and is connected with vedik^ an altar made of grass 
(Root Lat. viere). Lastly, SS,yana quotes from the Smrit3is, Manu, V, 
155.5 “Women cannot sacrifice without their husbands.^’ wtfef 

^ The piety and happiness of a married couple is well described in a 
hymn ascribed to Manu Vaivasvata, Rv. viii. 31. 5—9. . 

^ Mahu, ix. 18., translated by Sir W. Jones, “ Women have no business 
with the texts of the Veda, thus is the law fully settle! ; having, therefore, 
no evidence of law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful ’women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself ; and this is a fixed rule/* :r 


THK character OF THE INDIANS « 


barWans. Ofthe demoralisiag ioflaenea of a foreiga ocoapatfoii we 
have aa instanoa in the time of llaxaacler, in the storj of Kalaaas 
(Kalyana*, who yielded to the flattaring oSers of the Earopeari con- 
qaeror, and left his sacred hotBe to follow his royal master as a piece 
of cariosity. But Megastheues was afterward inf<)rmed that the beha- 
viour of Kalanas was strongly disapproved of by his friends, as arnbitioiis 
and servile ] while Mandanis was praised for his manly answer to Adexari-* 
der’s messengers, not only by his countrymen, but by Alexander 
himself. It was not long before Kalanas repented his unworthy 
ambition, for he burnt himself soon after at Pasargada, in the same 
manner as the only other Brahman who reached Europe in ancient times 
burned himself at Athens to the astonishment of the Grreelrb, who 
erected a tomb to him,^ with the inscription, Here lies the Indian 
Sarman Gheya (Sarman ieharva ?), from Barygaza, who sought immor- 
tality after the old custom of the Indians.” 

The genius of the Graek nation owes its happy and healthy growth 
to liberry and national indapedenoe. The Homeric songs were ad- 
dressed to a people, proud of his heroes, whether read or legendary. If 
Persia had crushed the chivalry of Greece, we should never have heard 
the names of Herodutus, -5slsehylus, Sophocles, Phidias, and Pericles. 
Where the feeling of nationality has been roused, the poet is proud to ba 
listened to by his nation, and a nation is proud to listen to her poet. 
But in times of national degradation the genius of great men turns 
away from the realities of life, and finds its only consolation in the 
search after truth, in science and philosophy Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle arose when the Greek nation began to decline ; and, under 
the heavy grasp first of Macedonian sway, then of Roman tyranny, the 
life of the Greek genius ebbed away, while its immortal productions 
lived on in the memory of other and freer nations. The Indian never 
knew the feeling of nationality, and his heart never trembled in the 
expectation of national applause. There were no heroes to inspire a poet, 
— no history to call forth a historian. The only sphere whore the 
Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, to create, and to worship, 
was the sphere of religion and philosophy; and nowhere liave religious 
and metaphysical ide.is struck roots so deep in the mind of a nation as 
India. The Hindus were a nation of philosophers, I'heir struggles wore 
the struggles of thought ; their past, the problem of ereation ; their 
future, the problem of existence. The present alone, which is the real 
and living solution of the problems of the past and the future, seems 
never to have attracted their thoughts or to have called out their 
energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take amongst the different 
classes of society, and at different periods of Civilisation, naturally varies 
from coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, taken as a whole, 
history supplies no second instance where the inward life of the soul has 
so completely absorbed all the practical faouUaes of a whole people, and, 
P almost destroyed those qualities by which a nation gains its place 
in history. 

^ ^ It might, therefore, be justly said that India has no place in the 
political history of the world. While other nations, as the Egyptians, 

the Jbto, the Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, the Greeks, the '’llomausi 
and the Teutonic races, have daring certain periods, culminated on the 



iNWA’S MiACE IS HlSTOHy. 


|solitieal hoti^on of the world, India has moved in stich a stnall and 
■degraded cirole of pblitieal existence that it remained almost invisible 
to the eyes of other nations. An expedition like that of Alexander 
‘could never hare been conceived by an Indian king, and the ambifcion 
of native eon(j(ierors, in those few cases where it existed-, never went beyond 
the limits of India itself. 

But if India has no plaQe in the political history ofthe world, it 
certainly has a right to claim its place in the intelleetaal history of 
mankind. The- lees the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the world, and Expended its energies in the exploits of war 
and the formation of empires, the mare it has titbed itself and concentrated 
all its powers for the fulfilment of the important missioa reserved to it in 
the history of the East, History seems to teach that the Whole human 
race required a gradual education before, in the fulness of time, it could be 
admitted to the troths of Ghristiauity. AH the fallacies of human reason 
had to be exhausted, before the light ol a higher truth could meet with 
ready acceptance. The ancient religions of the world were but the milk 
of nature^ which was in due time to be succeeded by the bread of life. 
After the primeval physiolatry, which was common to ail the members 
of the Aryan fanaily, had-, in the hands of a wily priesthood, been changed 
into an empty idolatry, the Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations,^ pro- 
•dncad a new form of religion, which has well been called subjective as 
opposed to the more objective worship of nature. That religion, the 
religion of Buddha, has spread, far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, 
and, to our limited vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of 
Christianity among a large portion of the human race. But in the sight 
of Him with whom a thousand years are but as one d ly, that religion, 
'like all the ancient religions of the world, may have but served to prepare 
the way of Christ, by helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and 
to deepen the inaradicjible yearning of the human heart after the truth 
of God. 

Though the religion of Buddha be of all religions the most hostile to 
the old belief of the Brahmans, -^the Buddhists standing to the Brahmans 
in about the same relation as the early Protestants to the Church of 
^ Rome, — yet the very bitterness of this opposition proves that Buddhism 
is peculiarly Indiau. Similar ideas to those proclaimed by Buddha were 
current long before his time, and traces of them may be found even in 
other countries. But for the impressive manner in which these ideas 
were first proclaimed and preached throughout India, for the hold which 
they took on the Indian mind, for the ready ness with which they were 
received, particularly by the lower classes, till at last they were adopted 
by the sovereign as the religion of state, — in a word, for the historical 
and universal character which this doctrine there assumed, the cause 
must be sought in the previous history of the Indian nation. Thera is 
something in the doctrines of Buddhism that is cammon to all systems of 
philosophy or religion, which break with the traditions of an effete 
idol- worship and a tyrannical hierarchy. There is some truth in Bud hism 
as there is in every one of the false religions of the world. But it was 
only in India, where people had been prepared by centuries of thought and 
meditation, as well as by the very corruption of the old Brahtnanical 
system, to embraoe and nurture the religious ideas of Buddha Sakya Muni > 
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a; was oalf m India, ttial thosa um doctrines took an historical shape^ and 
graw into a religion which, if trnth depended on naa-Jorities, woald be the 

truest of all forms of faith. ^ ^ , 

Upt) the present day there is no religion of the world more extensively 
prevalent than the religion of Buddha 8*n,d though it has been banished 
from the soil of India, and no living follower of this creed is now to b# 
met within that country, - yet it has found a refuge and second home in 
GeyloB-, Siam, Ava, Pegu, the Birman Empire, China, Tibet, Tatary^ 
Mongolia and Siberia, and is, even in its present corruption, looked upon 
and practised as the only true systam of faiith and worship by many 
millions of human beings. Truly, than, the moment when this religious 
doctrine took its origin in India is an era in the intellectual history of the 
world j and, from a historical point of view, India may be considered, at 
that time, as passing through the meridian of hktory. The most accurate 
observers of the progress of the Indian mind have, therefore, chosen this 
moment as the most favourable for fixing, historically and chronologically^ 
the position of India: Professor Wilson in his ^Wishnu.-Parana,’’ Professor 
Burnonf in his ^'‘Introduetion to the History of Buddhism,^’ and Professor 
Lassen in his Indian Antiquities.” 

It would be out of place to discuss at present all the argiimants by 
which the historical origin of the Buddhistic religion has been fixed 
chronologically in the works here mentioned. The date of Buddha’s death, 
in the middle of the sixth century b. o., and the beginning of the Ceylonese 
era, 543 b. c., will have to be considered hereafter. For the present, it 
will be sufficient to keep in mind that the Buddhistic era divides the whole 
history of India into two parts, in the same manner as the Christian era 
divides the history of the world. It is therefore of the greatest importance, 
with regard to the history of Vedic literature. The rise of a new religion 
go hostile to the hieraTchical system of the Brahmans is most li kely to 
to have produced a visible effiect on their sacred and theological writings* 
If traces of this kind can be discovered in the ancient literature of India* 
an important point will be gained, and it will foe possible perhaps to restore 
to this vast mass of Brahmanio lore a certain historical connection. After 
the rise of a new religions doctrine in the first centuries after Buddha, it 
could not be expected that the Brahmanio literature should cease at once. 
On the coatrarj, we should expect at first a powerful reaction and a last 
effort to counteract the influence of the rising doetriue. And, as in Indi# 
the religion of Buddha addressed itself more especially to the lower classes 
of the people, and found its strongest support amongst those who had 

iM. Troyer, in his valuable edition of the BadjataraDgirii (ii. b99 ), 
gives the following data as to the extent of the Buddhistic religion : “La 
poputatioa de la terre est evalaee par M. Hassel a 921 millions : par 
Malte-Brun, I 642 millions ; par d'aaferes, a 737 millions d'liabitants. La 
Buddbisma esfe professe dans presqae toafc rempire da la Chine, qui sml 
d'apres dififerents eomputs, oontient da 184 4 3')0 millions d'habitauts. 
Ajoatons y las Baddbista da plasicursiles da I' Est, da la Coehinohine, d« 
Siam da pays das Birmans, da I’Inde, du Nepal, du Tibet, et dela majeura 
partie da la Tartirie, ate, efe I’on trouveraque je n’exage're pas tro'p la 
nombra des Buddhistes actuals.” 

“Sm J, Bird, Historical Researehes on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddhflj and Jaina Beligion, Bombay, 1847. * 
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to sufifer from ih6 eMlusivenass of the Brahmanie system, , a perpd of 
transitioE would most likely be marked by a more popular style of 
litarature, — ^by ao attempt to- simplify the old oompHoated system of the 
Brahmianic earemoBial, till at last the- politieal asoendency, secured to 
the new doctrine through its adoption by the reigrring* princes, like 
Aaoka, would cause this effort also to slacken. 

Before it can be shown, however, that this really took place in 
Indiai and that traces of this religious crisis exist in the Vedic. literature 
of the' Brahmans,, it seems necessary to p^int out what Sanskrit works 
can be included within that literature,, and; what other books are to 
be excluded- altogether when, we look for evidence with regard to the ' 
true history of the Vedic- age. 

Let us begun by the negative process, and endeavour to separate 
and reject those works which do- not belong to the genuine Vedio 
eycle. if we examine tbo two epic* poems of India,, the Ei.m&y ana and 
Maha-bhlra^,. we shall find it impossible to use them as authorities for 
the Vedic age, because we- are not yet able to decide critically which 
parts of these poems are aneient,, and which are modern and post- 
Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands^ of late compilers and 
editors. There are certainly very ancient traditions and really Vedio 
kgends in both of these poems. Some of their heroes are taken from 
the same epic cycle in which the Vedio poetry moves. These, however, 
only form subjects far episodes in. the two poems, while their principal 
heroes are essentially different in their character and manners. In 
feet, though there are remains of the Vedio age to be found in the 
epic poarn^, like the storks of Urvasi and Bfiruravas, of ^akuntala and 
liushmarUia,, of Udddlaka, ounahs'epha, Janaka Vaideha,. and particularly 
of the Vedic- llishia, like Vasishtba, Vis'v^mitra, Y&jnavalkya, Dirghata- 
mas, Kaksivat, Kavasha,. and many others, yet this would only prove 
that the traditions of the Vedic age were still in the mouth of the people 
at the time when the epic poetry of the Hindua was first composed, or 
that they were not yet forgotten in after times,, when the Brahmans 
began to colleou all the remains of epic songs into one large body, called 
the Mahibharata. If we cnmpara the same legends as exhibited in the 
hyoins and Brahmans of the Ved^fc, and as related in the Mah4bhllrat i, 
Earn:1.yana,. or the Purlnas, the Vedio version of them will mostly be 
found to be more simple, more primitive^ and more intelligible than those 
of the epic and paurSnio poems. This is not meant as a denial, that real 
©pic poetry,, that is to say a mass of popular songs celebrating the power 
and exploits of god-a and heroes, existed at a very early period in India, 
as well as among the other Aryan nations ; but it shows, that, if yet 
©xis&ing,.it is nobin the Mahabharata and BJm^ana we have to look for 
these* old songs, but rather in the Veda itself. In the collection of the 
Vedic hymns, there are some, which may be called 6pk, and may be 
eompared with the short hymns ascribed to Homer. In the Brlhmans 
passages oceur, in prose and werse, celebrating the aotions of old kings. 
The following extract from the Btokh4yana-sltr4s (xvi, I.), throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmans possessed,, in addition 
to what W 0 are aceastomed to call the Veda^i — 

■ ^ The sam -0 account is given in the As'valayana-sutras, X. 7, and in the 

Satapatha br^hma^a, xiii 3. LI. 
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Ait Ihe Iforse-sacrifiee, the' A&varyu Galls U'pon singers' who' sing 
to the late (Tinli^anagmas), end im^ites them to celebrate the ^ king, 
than performs the saeritiee, together with other virtuous kings of oldb. 
On the first day of the sacrifice, the priest tells' the story which begins 
withManu Fawasmi?/x. As^the people of Mana were men, and there 
are man present at the sacrifice,, the priest teaches- these,, the house- 
holders, by telling this story, lie then says,. ‘The Rich-verses are the^ 
Veda,, this is the ¥eda,r and reeiteB a hymn. ^ ^ ^ 

“On the second day he tells the story which begins with i amm 
V^ciii}ug.vuta (from the Satapatha), As the people of Vama were the 
Others,, and' there- are lathers- present,, he teaches the elders by this^- 
story. He then says,,. 'The Yajurveda is the Veda; this is the Veda,®' 
and recites an AnuV^ka (^s' vamedhika) of the Yajush. 

‘^On the third day he tells the story which begins with Wanmm 
As the people of. Varapa were the Gandharvas, and as they 
are present, he teaches tbs young and fair youths by this story. Ha*- 
then say Sy *The Atharva-veda is the Veda; trhis- is- the Veda,® and 
recites the Bishaja,^ a work on medicine. 

the fourth day he tells the story which begins with Soma Vaisk* 
■izdva ifrom= the ^tapatiia). As the people of Soma were* the Apsaras> 
and as these are present, he teaches the young and fair maidis % this; 
story. He- then says, ‘The Angirasa ved'a is the Veda ; this is tlie^ 
Veda,® and recites the Ghora,^ another work of the Atharvanikas. 

“On the fifth day he tells the story which begins with Arbuda' 
Kddraveya., As the people of Arbuda were the Sarpas (snakes), and! 
as these are present, he teaches the Sarpas, or the snake-charmers, by 
this story. He then says, ‘ The Sarpaviddy^ is the- Veda ; this is the* 
Veda,® and recites the Sarpavidy^.^ 

“ On the sixth day he tells the story which begins with Kuvefa> 
Vais' ravna. As the people of Kavera were Rakshas, and as these 
are present, he teaches Selagas, or evil-doers, by this story. He them 
says, * The Rakshovidya is- the Veda,, this is the Vedi,’ and recites the* 
Rakshovidya ^ 

“ On the seventh day he tells the story which begins with Asiifa 

As his men were the Asuras,. and as these are present, he teaches* 
the usurers (Kusidin) by this story. He then says,. ‘ The Asuravidyh is- 
the Veda, this is the Veda,® and performs a trick by sleight of hand>® 

“ On the eighth day he tells the story which begirAs with Matayw 
As his- men were the creatures of the water, and as thes® 

^ The eoinmentator insists on this being a distinct book of the- Ithar- 

yanikas, and aot a hymai ^TT BlITiTt I !’ 

??JTmRT^^5rSfq^?I^ftrr^T!TT [[ Tke datapaths says STsagoiT- 
&SR qV It As'vaMyana, f^riatrf II ^ q# 

* sra-; |( The ^atapatha says U 

» ^5R!ftqT m it The ^atapathar qq || 

* It Aceerding to the Satapatha. ^q5iqfir?JTqT qq» 
qq U according to Asvalayana r fqjjrFqfq^IT H 

5 Asita Dhlnva, {5atapatha and AsvalSyana 
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are present, he teacibes the Matsyas (fishes), or the fishermea by this story. 
He then says, ‘The Ithasa-veda is the Veda, this i# the Veda, ’ anti 
recites an Itib^sa/ - , ' " * - 

“ On the ninth day he tells the story whieh begins with Tdrkshya 
Vaipas'yaia.'^ As his men were the birds, and as these are present, he 
teaches the bird's, or the young students (brahmaoh^rin),.^ by this story. 
He then says, ‘The Pur^na-veda is the Veda, this is. the Veda,^ and 
recites the PurS-na.^ 

On the tenth day he tells the story whieh begins with Dharm^ti 
Indra (from the §atapatha). As his men were the gods, and as these are 
present, he teaches the young, learned and poor priests by this story.^ 
He then says, ‘ The Samaveda is the Veda, this is the Veda, and sino® 
tbeSama.^’^ 


i'hls extract shows that epie poetry, traditional as well as improvised on 
the Spur of the moment, existed during the Vedio age. 

in S0vei*al parts of the Brahmanas, and Aranyakas, when* an aeoount rs 
given of the literature, known to the anc-ient Hindus, we meet with thejnames 
of G§,th^, Ndrasansi, Itib§sa, and Akhy^na'^ (songs, legends, epic poems, and 
stories) as parts of the Vedio literature. The oocurrenee of titles of literary 
workfl like these, has been made use of to prove the existence, at that early 
period, of the writings which afterwards were designated by the same namesr. 
lint though the MahS.bharata is called an Itihfea, and the Ritmfiyana an 
Akhyana, and though m uiy works have in later times baoome famous under 


2 Vaipaschita, according to As'^val^jana. i 
® II ^afcapatha. 

* 3?:Tnf srf^lfTTKIT^ri^s'^ W I The V&yu.parana has a more amcient 

appearance than the other Piu4nas. 

5 S!Cr%5rTf-:Kt3;^1^=qfT5!; u 

® \\ ^atapatha. 

^ Cf. Taitfciriya-iranyaka, il. 9 : 

mm H Brihadaranyaka, ii. 4. ^fW f^m 

^mwrrmfk \\ ibid, iv. i. 2 , iy. 
5 . 9 . j Satap. Bi4hm. xi. 7. 1. ; Atharv. Sanhit&, xv. 6'. r 
2i:TTr| ^ Ii Cf Aufrecht, Indisehe Sbudian p. 133. 

S^yana himself is sometimes doubtful, and in bis Commentary on the 
Taitthiya-^ranyaka, for instance, he says that, by puraoa might be meant 
the Brahm^nda, &c.; and by Itih§sa, the Mahabh§.rata. This, however^ 
is a mistake, and it would bring S4yaaa into eontradiotion with himsaf. 
He has fully proved in his Introduction to the Rig-veda that in thlis 
passage of the Taittiriya-4ranyaka, no works separate from the Veda 
eon d^ be understood. Cf. Rig^veda sanhM, p. 23, Dr. Weber, in his 
extracts from PAaini (iv. 2 60.), shows that vy^khy^na, ^khy^na 
kat^hH, ^khy^ylk^, itihllsa, and Purina, were titles of literary works known 
at the time of K.t\fcy5ya.ua But he inclines to the opinion that Katy^yana 
did not mean the MahS.bh4rata, R^mkyaaa, and the PurAoias, as we now 
possess them, by these general names, Cf. Indisehe Stuiien, i. p, f47, 

® In the later literature also, names like Itihilsa, Akhy^na and Purina 
are by no means restriotel to the Mah&bh&rata, Rftm.^yana, and the 
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of Purhnm yet these enumerations of literary worlds in the 
®r4hmanas do not refer to them. ® They contain only general names of 
titleSj which have been applied to certain parts of the sacred literatiirej 
eontaing either stories of gods or men, or oosmogouio traditions J Ther©= 
is no aliasio'ftto any of the titles of the PurS-nas or to the E^mAyana in 
Vedie works whether BrAhmanas*- or Sdtras. But as in the Shtras of 
^sralalajanaf.'^ the name of the Bh^rata, and according to some MSS. even 
the name of the Mah^bhi-rata, is mentioned, this may be considered as the 
©arliest trace, not merely of single- cpicr poetns, but of. a collection of them* 
The age of -S:fv&liyana, which will be approximately hxed afterwards,, 
wonldy therefore, if we can rely on our MSS., furnish a limit belo w which, 
the fir&t attempt at a collection of a Bharata or MahAbhArata ought not ^ 

Puri-nas* The Mahabharata is called Parana, AkhySna, and ItihAsa Cf. 
H, Bh. 1, 17—19. VyAsa himself calls his poem, the MahAbhArata a. 

Eavya; and Brahma sanctions this as its proper title. Cf M. Bh. 1. 72. 
This passage modifies Professor Lassen’s opinion as to KAvya.being: the dis^ 
linetive title of the Ram^yana. Of Indian Antiquities, I. 48n The Ma« 
hAbharata iealso called the fifth Veda, or the KAi-shna-veda; that is,, th®* 
Veda composed by Krishna DvaipAyana VyAsa, Cf. M. Bh. 1* 2300. Bur* 
nouf. BhAg III. pref. xxi. Lassen,. Ind. Antiq r. 789; 

^ Cf Sayana^ Introduction tethe Eig-veda sanhitA, p. 23. 

2 drihya-SAtas^iii. 4. MS. 1978,. E, L H., reads, 
instead ofmtcrJTSTOtcT ^TJ7f55rf^i* the reading adopted by Dt lioth (Zar 
Literatur,, p. 27 ).- Unfortunately the Commentary to this passage is very 
scanty^ which is so much the more to be regretted, as the text itself seems 
to contain spurious additions. According to the MSS, the passage reads, 

St si’nrmT; tiTSfiiT???; ffe i sTT^nf^rT^Idir 

5rT!Tf%5Tii5rgiTT?4iftcHT!fii^5’3rsnw3t- 

WTSaffTTf^r 4}'GttcT5lv 

*Tf r*!5rt?r5P qnf rr|i^?rini w igSTT- 

ll 

According to the commentator' we have Brst, 12 Rishis, who, as Rishis,. 
are to be invoked, when the Brahmanioal thread is suspended round 
the neck (nivifci). These are indeed th© Rishis of the Eig-veda : first 
the Satarebins, the common title of the poets of the first Mandala r 
then Gritsamaia (2d Maaiila), Visvamitra (3rd M.), Vamadova(4th M), 
Afcri (5th M.), Shu'alvAja (6th M.), Vasishtha (7th M.)j then follow 
the poets of the PrigAoha hymns (8th M.), the poets of the PAvamAnig 
(9th M ), and flaaliy the authors of the lOth and last Mandala, who 
are called Kshudras a ktas and MahAsuktas, authors of short and long 
.hymns. The next claiS comprises twenty-three invocations, according* 
to the^ Gommeatary, and they are to be made, woen the BrAhmanical 
.cord is suspended over the right eh oulder (prAchinAviti). The text;^ 
.however, eontains more than twenty-three names, and it is likely that 
some of them have been added afr.erwards, while others are perhaps 
to be taken collectively. may also be taken as one word,, 

in the sense of the legal authorities of the BAharata. 
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to be placed. But, here is no hope that we shall ever sueoeed by eritifal 
researches in restjoring the Bhirata to that primitive form and shape in 
which it may have existed before or at the time of AsvalAyana. Much 
has iud^ed been dona by Professor Lassen who, in his Indian. Antiquities, 
has pointed out charaeteristio marks by whibh the modern parts the 
Mahllbh^rata earn be distinguished from the more ancient; and we may 
•soon expect to see his principles still farther carded out in a translation 
of the whole MahAbh^rata, which, with the help of all the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries, has been most carefully prepared by one of the most learned 
and laborious scholars of Germany. If it were possible to sift out from 
the huge mass of Indian epic poetry as we now possess it in the Mah&- 
bhArataand Rtm^yana, those old stories and songs which must have been 
living for a long time in the mouth of the people before they were 
collected, enlarged, arranged and dressed up by later hands, a rich 
mifie of information would be opened for the ancient times of India, and 
very likely also for the Vedie age. But the whole frame of the two 
epic poems as thay now stand, their language and m'^tre, as well as the 
moral and religious system they contain, show that they were put to- 
gether at a period when the world of the Veda was living by tradition, 
only, and moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly forgotten. The 
war between the Kurus and Paadavas, which forms the principal 
object of our Mah&bh 9/rata, is unknown in the Veda. The names of the 
Kurus and Bhilratas are common in the Vedio literature but the names 
of the PAadavas have never been met with. It has been observed,^ 
that even in PAninfs grammar the name PAaiJu or Pftndava does 
not occur, while the Kurus and Bh9.ratas are frequently mentioned 
partioulary in rules treating ^of the formation of patronymics and 
similar words/-^ If, then, A. s' vaUyana can be shown to have been a 

^ Dr. Weber, Indisehe Studien, p ItS. KatyAyana, however, the 
immediate successor of Panini, knows not only P9ndu, but also his descen- 
dants, the PAndyas. ^ T'he names of the two wives of Paiadu,i{z^rt^^ and 
Mddfi^ occur in the commentary on Panini, [Cf. i. *2. 49., iv. 1. 176 i text) 
lor Kuntf, and iv. 17 7. for MAdri), But both these names are geographical 
rappellatives, Kunti signifying a woman from the country of the Kuntas, 
MAdri a Madra..woman. Pri^hd^ another name of Kunti, stands in the- 
Gana sivAdi. As to the proper names of the PAudava princes, we find 
WudhuMhira^ PAn. vi. I. 134 , vi. S. 9., viii. 3. 93. (text) ; Jrjuna^ 
PAn. iii.l. 119., iv‘ 3. 64., v. 4. 48., vi, 2. 131.; BHma, pin vi. 1. 205,; 
Mdkul '»^ PAn. vi. 3’76. The name of Sihadeva does not occur ; but his 
descendants, the SAhadeva, are mentioned as belonging to the race of Kuru, 
together with the NAkuias, PAii iv. 1. 114. In the same way we find the 
descendants of Yudhishthira and Arjuna mentioned as members of the 
^ 0 <istern BhAratas, PAn ii. 4. 66. Draup-xdih name does not occur in Panini, 
but Su^Hidrd, the sister or Krishna and the wife of Arjuna, is distinctly 
mentioned, PAn iv. 2. 56. Another passage in the commentary on Panini 
(iv. 3. 87. ) proves even the existence of a poem in praise of SubhadrA, which, 
if we remember the former mention of a war about SubhadrA (iv, 2, 66.), 
seems most likely to have celebrated this very conquest of SubhadrA by 
Arjuna. In the MahAbhArata this st-iry forms a separata chapter, the Suhha^ 
drA-harana parva (Idiparva, p. 283.), which may be the very w>rk which ^ 
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^oslemporary, or leist an ioamediate successor, of P^nin^ the Bh&rata 
whiok he is speaking of must have bean Very different ^he epic 

poem which is known to as under fehe name of the Mahabharataj cale^ 
ferating the war of fche Kurus and PAndavas.^ 

In the form in which we now possess tile Mah^bh^rata it shows cleat 
traces that the poets who collected and finished it, breathed an 
intellecbaal and religious atmosphere, very different from that in which 
the heroes of the poem moved. The epic character of the story baa 
throughout been changed and almost obliterated by the didactic 
tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly Brahmans, brought up 
in the strict school of the Laws of Manu. But the original traditions of 
the P^ndavas break through now and then, and we can clearly discern 
that the* races among whom the five principal heroes of the Mahi- . 
bh^rata were born and fostered, were by no means completely under 
the sway of the Brahmanioal law. How is it, for instance, that the 
five PAndava prinoes, who are at first represented as receiving so 
strictly Brahmanic an education, — who, if we are to believe the poet, 
were versed in all the sacred literature, grammar, metre, astronomy, 
and law of the Brahmans, —could afterwards have been married to on$ 

PAnini, aocording to his commentator, is alluding to. That the chapter in 
the MahAbhArata belongs to the oldest parts of this epic, may be seen from 
its being mentioned in the Anukramani of DhfltarAshtra (i. Idii)). “When 
I heard that SubhadrA, of the race of Madhu, had been forsibly sei^^ed in the 
city of DvarakA, and carried away by Arjuna, and that the two heroes of 
the race of Vrishoi had repaired to Indraprashtha, I then, O Sanjaya, had 
no hope of success/* The MahAbhAshya, however, does not explain the for* 
mer Sutra, (iv. 2. 56.)? and for the latter it gives examples for the exceptions 
only, but not for the rule. The word grantka^ used in the Sutra, (iv. 3. 870» 
is always somewhat suspicious. 1 hat some of the Sutras which now form 
part of PAnini’s grammar, did not proceed from him, is acknowledged by 
Eaiyyata, (of, iv. 3. 131, 132.) tjrs tgStrfCff I 

Krishna Vdmdeva, who is considered as peculiarly connected with the tradition 
of the P4ndavas, is quoted as f&>>udeva, of the race of Vrishni (Pan. iv- 1. 
114); as Vdsudeva, together with Siva and Aditya (Pan." v. 3. 99.) ; as 
rdsadeoa, together. with Arjuna (iv. 3. 98. text'. In the commentary to 
Pan. iii. 3. 156., and ii. 3 72., we have proof of Kriahna’a being worshipped 
as a god ; in r 4. 92. he is mentioned as a hero. "His residence, Dvarakd, 
however, does not occur in Panini. 

'That Pacini knew the war of the Pharatas, has been rendered highly 
probable by Prof. Lassen (Ind, Alterthumskunde, i. 691. 837). The words 
which called forth Pinini’s special rale, (iv. 2. 56 ), can scarcely be 
imagined to have been different it was impossible to teach or to use Pitnini's 
Sutras without examples, which necessarily formed part of the traditional 
grammatical literature long before the great Commentary was written, and 
are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is commonly supposed, 
The eoineidenees between the examples used in the PiAtisakhyas and in 
Ptnini, show that these examples were by no means selected at random, but 
that they'had long formed part of the traditional teaching. See also 
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Wife ? This is in |)laTn opposition to the Brahmanic law, wbete it is ^i(l> 
they are many wives of one man; mot many husbands of one wife. 
Such a contradiotioD ’eanonly be accounted for by the aiimissionY that^ 
in this casey epic tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to 
allow this essential and curious feature in the life of its heroes to be 
changed. However, the Brahmanic editors of the Mah&bhirata, seeing 
that they could not alter tradition on this point, have at least eii- 
deavoiired to excuse and mitigate it. Thus we are told in the poem 
itself, that at one time the five brothers came home, and informed their 
mother that they had found something extremely precious. Without 
listening farther, their mother at once told them they ought to divide 
it as brothers. The command of a parent must always be literally 
obeyed ; and as Draupadi was their newly discovered treasure, they 
► were obliged, according to the views of the Brahmans, to obey, and to 

have her as their common wife. Indian law givers call this a knotty 
pointj^ they defend the fact, but refuse to regard it as a preee* 
dent. 

Neither does the fact that P&ndu is lawfully married to two wites, 
harmonise with the Brahmanic law. That law does not prohibit poly- 
gamy, but it regards no second marriage as legal, and it reserves the 
privilege of being burnt together with the husband to the eldest and 
only lawful wife. Such passages in the ancient epics are of the 
greatest interest. We see in them the tradition of the people too far 
developed, to allow itself to be remodelled by Brahmanio Diaakeuastes. 
There can be little doubt that polygamy, as we find it among the early 
races in their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life, 
customary in India. We read in Herodotus (v. 5.), that amongst the 
Thracians it was usual, after the death of a man, to find out who had 
been the most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. 
Mela (ii. 2 ) gives the same as the general custom of the Gret?JB. Hero* 
dotus (iv, 71.) asserts a similar fact of the Scythians, and Pausaniaa 
(iv. 2. ) of the Greeks, while our own Teutonic mythology is full of in- 
etanc^^s of the same feeling.'^ And thus the customs of these cogmate 
nations explain what at first seemed to be anomalous in the epic tradi* 
j tion of the Mah^bh&rata, that at the death of PEndu, it is not Kunti, 

his lawful wife, but Mildri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms the old 

Pan. vi. 2. 38,, where the Word‘‘ mah^bhlrat’^ occurs, but not as the 
f title of a poem. 

a ^ mm ^r^rfer q:gr qci«r: 

I II 

I ’ v^r^T f|[rqrvj: i h lirgr^iflrsT- 

; Gf. S8.yana's Ciom. on Paris'ara, iMS Bodl. 172, 173. Another explanation 

i is giten by KutnS.rilas 

1% %facff®ricagJ??t'rT i ?gn ^ sftsr 

Of. Grimm, History of the German Language, p. 139^ 
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linl; die anfl who siiQtsessIally olaiois the ^priVileg^ of 'feeiMg Wrnt witll 
him^ and foll0wing her hmebsnd tO"ianoiher life. ^ 

The same remarfk applies to the Bimayana. In this second epic 
also, we see that the latest editors were shocked by the anomalies of 
the popular tradition, and endeavoured to impart a more Brahmanic 
polish to the materials handed down to them from an earlier age. Thus 
king Das'aTatha kills the son of a Brahman, which would ‘be a crime so 
horrible in the eyes of the Brahmans, that scarcely any penance could 
expiate it.-^ This is the reason why the young Brahman is represented 
as the son of a §iidr& woman, and tells the king so himself, in order to 
relieve him from the fear of having killed the son of a Brahaman. The 
singular relalnoB, too, between ESma mod Baras'u-E^ma, was probably 
■remodelled by the influence of the Brahamans, who could not bear the 
idea of thek great hero, the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas, being in 
turn vanquished by E^m% who was himself a Ksbatriya, 

The Vedie literature, by ti^ very saeredness of its character, has 
fortunately escaped from the Temodelling puritanism of the later Brah- 
mans. There must, from the first, have been as great a variety in the 
intellectaal, religious and moral character, of the Indians, as there is 
' in the geographical and physical character of India. If we look at 
Greece, and consider the immense diversity of local worship, tradition, 
and customs, which 120- ersisted within that small tract of country, and 
then turn our eyes to the map of India, barred a-s it is by mountain* 
ranges and rivers, it becomes, clear that the past ages of such a country 
cannot be represented in their fulness and reality by the traditions of 
the later Brahmans, which as we now possess them in the epic and 
paurlnie poetry of the Hindus, are all tinged with the same monotonous 
eulouring. Such a uniformity is always the result of an artificial system, 
and not of a natural and urrimpeded development. It is indeed ack* 
nowkdged by the Brahmans themselves that different eustorns prevail* 
ed in different parts of India. Some were even sanctioned by them 
notwithstanding their policy of monopoli^ng and (so to speak) hrahmOM* 
ising the who-le Indiin mind, Although, for instance, in the liturgio 
works annexed to the Vedas (Srauta-sutras ., an attempt was made'^to 
establish a certain unity in the sacrifices of the people all over India, 
yet in the performance these sacrifices there existed certain •.discre* 
pancies^ based on the traditionary authority ol the wise Of old, between 
family and family. This is still m^e the case in the so-called domestic 
ceremonies erf baptism, confirmation, marriage, &c , described in the 
Grihya-sfitras^ which connected as they were with the daily life of the 
people, give us much more real information on the ancient ’Oustonas of 
India than those grand publio or private sacrifices which are prescribed 


• ^ Other instances of Dharmavyatikrama are *: 

Of. Man^ viii. 381 . “ No greater crime ■is“'knowii on eartb t*an 

slaying a^Brahman, and the king, therefore, must not even form in Ims 
mind an idea of killing a priest. 
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rn tha Sfaafcssdfcras^.anJ'eould ' only have been kept up ' by sacerdotal 
inflaenoe. la- th«sa domsst^^ CBremoEies everybody is allowed, as a 
generaLlaw, to follow the customs of the family^ to which* he belongs, 
or of hip village and'i CO a utry, provided these ciistoms do not too grossly 
insult the moral and religious feelings of the BrahmanSp > 

Although these domestic ceremonies were fully sanotioned by the 
Brahmanie lawj-the authority upon which they are founded does not Me 
directly in the sacred revelation of the- Brahmans^ (^ruti),- but in tradi* 
tion (Smrit-i),.a difference, the historical importance of which will have 
to be pointed out hereafter. As to the customs of countries and vib 
lages^ there can be no doubt that in many oases they were not only not 
founded upon Eralimariic authority,, but freqpently decidedly against it. 
The Brahmanic^ law, however,, is- obliged to* recognise and alfow those 
customs, with the genera] reservation that they must not be in open 
opposition to the law. Thus As^valayana in his Grihya-sutras, says:-r- 
Now the customs of countries and places are certainly manifold. One 
must know them as far as marriage is concerned But we shall explain 
'what is the general custom/’^ 

Here the commentator addsr^^^Iff there Be contradiction between 
the customs of countries, &c., and those- customs which, we are going 
to describe-, one mnst adopti the customs as laid down by us, not those 
of the country. What we shall say is the general law, this is our mean- 
icig. Amongst the Vaidehas, for instance, one sees at once that loose 


^ Thus it is said, for instance, in the Commentary' to- t*^ras'ara’s 
Grihya-shtras, that it is wrong to give up the ctxstoms of one^s own 
family and to adopt those of others:: 

W ^ srrg - 

i ll iv 

g sT’c: I u 

§#viT g ?r9i!# ll 

Vasisbtha declares that it is wrong: to» follow the rules of another oiklaft. 
He says, ‘A wise parson will certainly not perform- the duties prescribed by 
another ^i.kh% he that does is called a traitor to his S^khA Whosoever 
leaves the law of his l§^kh^, and adopts- that of another, he sinks into blind 
darkness,, having degraded a sacred Rishi.* And in aaother law book it is 
said: ^ If a man gives up his own customs and performs others,, whether out 
of ignorance or covetousness,, he will falf and be destroyed/ And again, in 
the Paris'isRfa of the Chhandogas :> A fool who ceases to- follow his own 
Sftbh.^,, wishing to- adopt anotberone, his work will be in vain/*" 

Only in case no* special rule-is laid down for certain observantses ih some 
G-ribyas-it is lawful to adopt those of other families:. 
^f^T^3TBiTc»rfgr^:sf' ti5c^r«l?B:5rrsr‘lli?f«ir ^ i) 

«i5^Tif#efsr ^ 

■ »A's'v'“S.:i, 

3r«r «a^iiR?9rT 

I 


Jtwrafffer ^»Trsi( <iac- 
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fcaiits preraiL But in the domestic laws continence is prescnTjfed' ; 
therefore there is no doubt that the domestic and not the national cus- 
toms are to be observed/^^ 

In the Sutras of Gautama, too, a similar line of conduct is traced 
out. After it has been said t^at the highest authority by which a 
government ought to be guided consists in the Vedas, Ved^ngag, 
§astras, and old traditions, it is added (Adhy. 11. Sutra 20.), that in 
eases where the customs of countries, classes and families are not 
expressly founded upon a passage of the Veda, they are, notwithstand^ 
ing, to be observed, if they are not clearly against the principles of the 
samred writings, such as would be, for instance, marrying the daughter 
of a maternal unele.® 

There is an interesting passage in the Gribya-sangraha-pariB^'ishta,, 
eomposed by the son of Gobhila, which Dr. Roth quotes in his Essays 
on the Veda, p. 120:— ‘^The V^s^'ishthas wear a braid on the right side, 
the Itreyas wear three braids, the Angiras wear five locks, the Bhrigus 
have their head quite shaved, others have a lock of hair on the top of 
the head.’*^ 

Another peculiarity ascribed to the Vds'ishthas is that they exclude 
meat from their sacrifices.^ 

A similar notice of the customs of neighbouring nations, is found 
in Raghunandana’s quotation from the Harivans'a, — that the 5aka» 
(Scythians) have half their head shorn, the Yavanas (Greeks?) and 

^ wrrr^T 

ar^i^T I JiiTi 3 5^51^ I m 
ii 

The commentator Haradatta here mentions the following as customs 
that prevailed in certain territories, and which had no sanction in the 
Vedia:— When the sun stands in Aries (mesha), the young girls would paint 
the Sun which his retinue, on the soil, with coloured dusts, and worship 
this in the morning and evening. And in the month M^rgasirshl (Novem- 
ber-Deeemher) they roam about the village nicely dressed, and whatever 
they receive as presents they give to the god. When the sun stands in 
Cancer (karkata) in Purv^ Pbalguni (February), they worship Um&, and 
distribute sprouting kidney beans and salt. When the sun stands in 
Aries in IFttar& Phalguni (^?), they worship the goddess iSri. 

As customs of classes he mentions that at the marriage of Sudras, they 
fix posts in the ground, put thousands cf refiecfcing lamps upon them, and 
lead the bride round by the hand. 

As customs of families, again, be remarks that some wear the s'ikhS. 
(lock of hair) in front, some behind, and that passage of the Veda (pravi 
chanas) allow both according to different times, 

® 3n$?n%^qrf^JT; I 

* This we learn from the Karma-pradipa, a supplement to the S atrae of 
Gobhila, i 18.: 


TEBIC TRABITIOIS^ REMOBKtiBW.^ #9 

Eamboji-s the whole, that the P^radas (mhabitaats of Paradone) w^f 
t^heir hair free, and the PahlaTas (Persians) wear beards.^ 

In the same way, then, as different traditions were earrent in India 
relative to such obse nr anees, it is probable that different families had 
their own heroes, perhaps their own deities, and that they kept np the 
memory of them by their own poetie traditions. It is true that sneh a 
view is merely conjectural. But when we see that in some parts of the 
Veda, which are represented as belonging to different illustrious and 
noble families, certain gods are more exclusively celebrated;*-^ that 
names which in Yedie poetry are known as those of heroes and poets 
(Purffravas, Kutsa) are afterwards considered as names of infidels and 
heretics, we have a right to infer that we have here the traces of a widely 
extended practice. 

In the hymns of the Rig-veda we meet with allusions to several legen- 
dary stories —afterwards more fully developed by the Brahmans in their 
Bri-hmans — ^by which laws that were in later times acknowledged as 
generally binding, and as based upon the authority of the Ved^, are mani- 
festly violated. It is an essential doctrine of the Brahmans, that the reli- 
gious eduction, and the administration of sacrifices, as well as. the receiving 
of rewards for these ofiices, belong exclusively to their own caste. Kaks- 
hivat, however, whose hymns are found in the first and ninth maiidala of 
the Rig-veda, and who, whether on account of his name or for some better 
reason, is said io have been a. Kshatriya, or of royal extraction, is represen- 

ftit: =3r n 

ei:^?ITsq:r?T^’Ti^^KT: JT^TclTSJT || 

See also P^n. gana mayuravyansakSdi- a, 

^ In latter times, when the sects of Vishnu and otva had sprung up^ 

and the Indian world was divided between them, it seems as if different 

deities had been ascribed to different castes. Thus it is said in the first 
Adhy^ya of the Va«ishthasmriti: 

^ fstat sr I . 

5TT?r n 

fTtKi^rttf gtir^T^TT ff fgcf i 

^Br^jTTUT ^Tufq a 
ft3CT5fl5iT^g I 

irgr 56 S[i 45T Ij 

stsnqfa: I 

^ STiCif =5r a 
f^srmi ST vn«f gfro^urrs a 

Brahman versed in che four Vedas, who does not find VAsudeva, is a 
donkey of a Brahman, trembliag for the heavy burden of the Veda. There- 
fore, unless a man be a Vaishnava, his Btahmahood will be lost ■; by being 
a Vaishnava one obtaiaa pecfeetion, there is no doubt, For N^iAyaua 
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le^i^as rwaiviii'g feom King Svanaya presents, whioh,. according to Manu^^^ 
it wonld have been unlawfal for hiooi to accept. In order to explain this 
away,.a story is told, that although Kakshivat was the son of King Kalinga, 
yet his real father wa& the old Rishd Dirghatamas, whose hymns he.ve like- 
wise been preserved in the firstmandela of the Rig -veda. This poet had 
been asked by the king to beget offspring for him, according to ancient 
Indian enstoms. The qneen, however, refused to see the old sage,, and 
lent her servant-maid instead. The son of the servant atid the Bishi Dir^ 
gba^mas waa Katehivaty and as the son of a Rishi he was allowed to per- 
form sacrifices and to receive presents. This story shows its purpose very 
dearly,.and there can be littla doubt that it owes its orign to^ the tender 
comeience of the Brahmans,, who could not bear to see' their laws violated 
by one of their own sacred Rishie. It is a gratuitous assumption to suppose 
ttet the p^ets of the Veda shoidd have been perfect in the observance of 
the Brahmanie law. That law did nob exist when they lived and composed 
their songs, for which in later times* they were rafeed to the rank of saints. 
Whether Eiakshi vat was the eon of a Brahnaanor a Kshatriya, oi a servant- 
maid or of a {juaen,. is impossiWe to- determine'. But it is certain that 
in the times in which he lived, he would not have scrupled to act both 
as a warrior and priest, if circumstances required it. This becomes still 
more evident, if we accept Professor Lassen’s view, who considers Dirgha- 
tamas, the father of ELakahivab,. as one. of the-, earliest Brahmanic mission- 
aries in tlte southern parts- of Bengal,, arnong the Angas and Kalingas. ^ 
Now, under cireumstanees of this kind, when the Brahmans were still 
labouring to establish their supremacy over different parts of India, it can 

(Vishnu) the highest Brahma^ is the deity of the Brahmans ; Soma, Sfirya, 
and the rest, are the gods of Kshatriyas and Vais'yas ; while Budra and 
similar gods ought to be sedulously worshipped by the ^^drag. Where the 
worship of Rudra. is enjoined in thcPvirfinas and law books, it has no refers 
mm to Brahmans, as ftaj&pati declared. The worship of Rudra and Tri- 
pun^ra tthe three horizontal marks across the forehead) are celebrated in the 
Purfinas, but only for the castes* of the Kshatriyas,. Vais'yas, and Sfidras, 
and not for the others. Therefore,, ye excallent Moms, the Tripundri. must 
not be worn by Biahm’ans.’’' 

^ Gf. Manu, X. 76.; and Rig-veda-bhashya, ii., p. 30. Rosen, who has 
quoted this passage to Rv. i 18, 1., reads ;fqrTir51T«?TT^^%^ 
which be translates by “ abstinere jubet a dirigendis sacrifioies, ab 
institution sacret ab impuris donis,*' referring to Manu. x. 103-110. 
however, does not mean impure, but pure* The reading of the commentary 

ought to be for thus the very words of Manu, x, 76., are 

restored* 

^ In this case, the name of the queen also,. Sudeshnfi, would be signi- 
ficant, for Sudeshna is the name of one of the nations in Bengal, See 
Vishnu-Purana, p, 188^ The word ^^godharma,** which occurs in the stow 
qf Dirghatamas, in, the Mahfibharat^ 4,195., and which P^of, Lassen 
kanslates by “pastoral law/’ must^ have an opprobrious sense, and InciiaB 
Pandits etplain it by “ open and iadiecriminate concupiseenee.” 
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iTjmo m3 faxtrakic woBwri?. 

liardly be believed that the castes and their resj 

firivileges should Imve beeii^tablised as strictly as i 
later tiiaes it 5s Considered a grievous ein to recite the h 
in place Where a §udra might be able to bear them. 1 
fed hymns which the Brahmans themselTes allow to be 
of the son of a slave. Kavasha Ailusha is the author of several hymias^'ifi 
the tenth Book of the Big veda ; yet this same Kavasha was expelted from 
the sacrifice as an imposter and as the son of a slave (dasyah putra), and 
he was re-admitted only because the gods had shown him special favour. 
This is acknowledged by the Brahmans of the Aitareyins^ and Eaushi- 
takins, and in the Mah^bb4rata also Kavasha is called a Nish^da. 

The marked difference between the Vedic and epic poetry of India 
has been well pointed out by Professor Roth of Tubingen, who for 
many years has devoted much time and attention to the study of the Veda. 
According to him, the Mah^bhArata, even in its first elements, is later than 
the time of Buddha.^ ‘‘ In the epic poems,’’ he says, ’’ the Veda is but 
imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is no longer developing, it is complete. 
The Vedic legends have been plucked from their native soil, and the religion 
of Agni, Indra, and Varuna has been replaced by an altogether different 
worship, ‘‘The last fact,” he says, “ ought to be the most convincing# 
There is a contradiction running throughout the religious life of India, 
from the time of the RSm^yana to the present day. The outer form of the 
worship is Vedic, and exclusively so but the eye of religious adoration 


1 Aitareya-Br§.hmana, II. 19.: 

SR'SliH t I ^ 3?r; 

aTSTOij I ?r’ 

I ^snqr fn'T i 

(I & m:^x fa gar fartrsT 

I a a§iS» nTg^fcafk n 

Kaushitaki-Br^hmM]Qaj XI : 

arcam: i ajaar j ?f Iff 

t ca gat ST aa caar wf f% i ^ f ns[^ 

^c^sc^aat^isT ^^sT gsTW 1 5f i cTct ^ fiTs:Tm ft « 

<f sra^cf 3T^ JTT m a st; ^ c^a- 

¥tatf?T i: iirrqai 5 sh^i^ fafas^: 1 « q:a qjqiq-^,^ 

>aT3tf^?rT II '' ^ a. 

Canunent; Hqtg: af^atT: II ftftTSTT ^STT 3T?aTsr?Tf 

II imisrigwt ssraFrqia^; H ‘ 

;Zur Litteratur and Gresohichte des Veda, Brie Abhandlungen Yon B, 
Both, Dpetor de Stuttgart, 1846. 

, ® The worship of the Hindus the present day cannot be called 

exolusively Vedic, though Vedip remains may be traced in it. In the 
Introduction to the edition ot the Rig-veda, by the Tattvabodbini-sabhA^ 
ft is said, on the contrary, 
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is turned upon quite different regions. ^ The secondary formation, the fell* 
gion of Viehnu aud Brahm4) began with the epic poetry, and remained 
afterwards as the only liv^ing one, bat without having the power to break 
through the walls of the Vedie ceremonialj and take the place of the old 
ritual.*’ ^ ^ 

And if it be unsafe to use the epic poems as authorities for the Vedic 
age, it will readily be admitted that the same objection applies with still 
greater force to the Puranas. Although one only of the eighteen Par^nas 
has as yet been completely published, enough is knox^n of their character, 
partly by Professor Burnoufs edition of the Bh^gavat-pur^Ua, partly by 
extracts given from other Puranas by Professor Wilson, to justify our 
discarding their evidence with reference to the primitive period of Vedic 
literature. Even the M^navadharmas'iistra, the law-book of the Mlnavas, 
a sub-division of the se«t of the Taittiriyas, or, as it is commonly called, 
the laws of Manu, cannot be used as an independent authority. It cannot 
be said that the compilers of these laws were ignorant of the tradition of the 
Vedic age. Many of their verses contain a mere piraphrase of passages from 
the hymns, Brahmanas, and SCitras : but they likewise admitted the rules 
and customs of a later age, and their authority is therefore valid only where 
it has been checked by more original and genuine texts. 

The Code of Manu is almost the only work in Sanskrit literature which, 
as yet, has not been assailed by those who doubt the antiquity of every- 
thing Indian. No historian has disputed its claim to that early date which 
had, from the first, been assigned to it by Sir William Jones. It must bo 
confessed, however, that Sir William Jonas’s proofs of the antiquity of this 
Code cannot he considered as conclusive, and no sufficient arguments hate 
been brought forward to substantiate auy of the different dates ascribed to 
Manu, as the author of ouv Law-book, which vary, acording to different 
writers from 880 to 1280 b. g. 

If the age of Manu or of the epic poems could be fixed, so as to e 3 teld.de 
all possible doubt, our task with regard to the age of the Veda would be an 
easy one. The Veda is demonstrably earlier than the epic poetry and the 
legal codes of India. We do not, however, advance one step by saying that 
the Veda is older than the author of the M^nava-dharma sistra, whose date 
is altogether unknown, or even than the Mah^bh&rata, if it can be doubte^j 
whether that poem in its first elements be anterior to the Buddhistic reli . 

“ the difference between the present received law and the early Vedic law, 
will clearly be perceived by this edition.” And again, 

1% ^1 

‘‘ It will be seen exactly what difference there is between the Paurinic 
worship of the gods, who, according to the Pur§.nas, are exhibited with the 
different bodies of men, animals, birds, serpent, and fishes; the widely 
spread custom of t^itrio ceremoQies, which are the most modern and famous 
on earth ; and the performance of sacrifices as prescribed in the Veda.” 

^ Professor Burnouf has treated the same subject in his Review of Prof. 
Wilson’s Translation of the Vishnupur^na, Journal des Savants, 1840, 
May, p. 296, ^ - ^ 
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gion Or not j while it is said, at the same time, that lihe last elements 
which have been incorporated into this huge work allude to historical 
©veEtts lalter than the Christian era,^ Here, then, we must adopt a new 
oourse of procedure. We must try to fis the age of the Veda, which forms the 
natural basis of Indian history; and we must derive our knowledge of the 
Vedio age from none but Vedio works, discarding altogether snch additional 
eyidenee as rnight be obtained frem the later literature of India. Iiet some 
Vedio dates be once established, and it will probably be possible to draw 
liaes of connection between the Vedie and the rest of the Indian literature. 
But the World of the Veda is a world by itself ; and its relation to all the 
■other Sanskrit literature is such, that the Veda ought not to receive but 
ought to throw light over the whole historical development of the Indian 
mind. 

The Veda has a two-fold interest-: it belongs to the history 
trf the world and to the history of India, In the history of the 
world the Veda fills a gap which no literary work in any other language 
Could fill. It carries us back to times of which we have no records 
anywhere, and gives us the very worlds of a generation of men, of whom 
otherwise we could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take an interest in the 
bistory of his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums 
the relics of former ages, the first pllace in that long row of books which 
contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for 
•^everto the Big-veda* 

But in the history of India, too, the Veda is of the greatest import- 
ance, It has been a standing reproach against our studies that it ia 
Impossible to find anything historical in Indian literature. * To a cer- 
tain extent that reproach is well-founded; and this accounts no doubt 
for the indifference with which Sanskrit literature is regarded by the 
public at large. 

We may admire the delicate poetry of K^lid&sa, the philosophical 
vigour of Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism of Jayadeva, and the epic 
simplicity of Vy^sa and V&lmiki, but as long as their works float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, as long as we are unable to tell 
what real life, what period in the history of a nation they reflect, there 
is something wanting to engage our sympathies in the same manner 
as they are engaged by the tragedies of JSsohylus, or the philosophical 
essays of Cicero. We value the most imperfect statues of Lyeia and 
JEgina, because they throw light on the history of Greek art, but we 

i That the principal part of the Mah^bhllrata belongs to a period previ- 
ous to the political establishment of Buddhism, has been proved by Prof. 
Ijaesen, Ind. Ant., 1489— 491, Much has been said since to controvert 
bis views with regard to the age of the Mah4bbarata, but nothing that is 
really valuable has been added to Prof. Lassen’s facts or reasonings. ‘*It is 
not at all difficult/’ as Prof. Lassen remarks,^* to look at this question 
from one single point of view, and to start a confident assertion. But in do- 
ing this, many persons commit themselves to inconsiderate judgments, and 
show an ignorance of the very points which have to be considered,’^ 

See Burnouf, Introduction a 1 Histoire du Budhisme, p. iii. 
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should pass by unnotioed the most perfect mouldings of the humaa 
frame, if we could not tell whether they had been prepared in the 
studio of Phidias, or in the dissecting-room of a London hospital 

in the following sketch of the history of Vedic literature, I cannot 
promise to give dates suoh as we are accustomed to find in the literary 
histories of other nations. But I hope I shall be able to prove that 
there exist in that large mass of literature which belongs to the Vedic 
age, clear traces of an original historical articulation; and it; is possible 
to restore something like chronological continuity in the four periods 
of the Vedic literature. If this can be achieved, if we ban discover 
different classes of literary works, and vindicate to them something of 
a truly historical character, the reproach that there is nothing historical 
to be found in India will be removed, as far as the peculiar nature of that 
Hterature allows. 

The modern literature of India^ though not yet grouped in chrono- 
logical order, will find in the literature of the Vedic age something 
like a past, some testimony to prove that it did not spring up in a 
day, but clings by its roots to the earliest strata of Indian thought. 
The Laws of the M^navas, though no longer the composition of a 
primeval sage, will at least be safe against the charge of being 
the invention of some unemployed Indian lawgiver. Flays like 
Sakuntala and Urvas'i, though no longer regarded as the productions 
of a Periclean age, will be classed among the productions of what 
may properly be called the Alexandrian period of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. But whatever we may have to surrender with regard to the 
antiquitiy claimed by these and other Sanskrit works, that portion of the 
literature of India which alone can claim a place in the history of the 
world, and which alone can command the attention of those who survey 
the summits of human intellect, not only in the East but over the whole 
civilised world, will we hope, for the future, be safe against the doubts 
which I myself have shared for many years. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
believe that the most ancient literary work of the Aryan race, a work 
more ancient than the Zendavesta and Homer, should, after a lapse of 
at least three thousand years, have been discovered, and for the first 
time published in its entirety, not in one of the Parishads on the borders 
of the Ganges, but in one of the colleges of an English University, It is 
difficult to believe that sufficient MSS. should have been preserved, in 
spite of the perishable nature of the material on which they are written, 
to enable an editor to publish the collection of the Vedic hymns in 
exactly that form in which they existed at least 80Q years before the 
Christain era ; and, still more, that this collection, which was completed 
at the time of Lycuragus, should contain the poetical relies of a pre- 
Homeric age; an age in which the names of the Greek gods and heroes 
had not yet lost their original sense, and in which the simple worship of 
the Divine powers of nature was not yet supplanted by a worship of 
personal gods. ^ It is difficult to believe this ; and we have a right to be 
sceptical. But it is likewise our duty to inquire into the value of what 
has been preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and to extract 
from it those lessons which the study of mankind was intended to teach 
to man, , 
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In taking a sarvej of the works which belong to the Vedc literature 
of India, our tisk would be greatly facilitated if general and charaofcer* 
istie features could be pointed out by which Vedic and non-Vedio works 
might at once be distinguished. VVithout entering into a minute analysis 
of the individual character of a work, — -a mode of eritioism which with 
our present knowledge of the earliest Indian literature, must be very 
uncertain, — it will often happen that some external mark presents itself, 
determining at once the age or class of writing to which it belongs. It 
is true that there are certain grammatical forms and orthographical 
peculiarities which Indian grammarians restrict to the Veda, and which, 
therefore, might be used as distinguishing marks of works belonging to 
that era. But Manu, or rather the author of the Mlinava-dharma-s^stra, 
has also employed several Vedic forms; because in transforming Vedic 
verses into epic olokas, ha is sometimes obliged to retain words and 
forms which are not in strict accordance with the general character of 
his language ; a fact which accounts in some degree for the strange 
appearance of many of his verses, which are stiff and artificial, and very 
inferior in fluency to the older strains which they paraphrase. 

There is a strongly marked character in Vedic prose, and no attempt 
has been made to imitate it in later times. But in order to distinguish 
Vedic from non-Vedic poetry, we must attend more closely to the metre. 
Several Vedic metres have been imitated by later poets, but there ate 
metres which never occur in Vedic works, and which may be used 
criteria for distinguishing ancient from more modern poetry. 

That difference of metre should form a broad line of demarcation 
between two periods of literature, is not at all without an analogy in the 
literary history of other nations, particularly in older times. If once a 
new form of metre begins to grow popular by the influence of a poet 
who succeeds in collecting a school of other poets around him, this new 
mode of utterance is very apt to supersede the other more ancient forma 
altogether. People become accustomed to the new rhythm sometimes to 
such, a degree, that they lose entirely the taste for their old poetry 
acc mnt of its obsolete measure. No poet, therefore^ who writes for the. 
people, would think of employing those old-fashioned metres ; and we 
find that early popular poems have had to be transfused into modern verse 
in order to make them generally readable once more. 

Now it seems that the regular and oontiQuous Anushtubh-sToka is a 
metre unknown during the Vedic age, and every work written in it may 
at once be put down as post* Vedic. It is no valid objection that this 
epic l§loka occurs also in Vedic hymns, th it Anush tubh verses are 
frequently quoted in the Br4hmanas, and that in some of the Sfltras the 
Anush tubh-s'loka occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used for the 
purpose of reo ipitulating^ what had been explained before in prose. For 
it is only the employment of that metre ^ which constitutes 

^ Sangrah-sTokas. Cf. Weber, Indische Studieu, i. p. 47. 

2 It is remarkable that in P^nini also, the word s'loka is always used 
in opposition to Vedic literature (P^n. iv. 1. 66., iv. 3, l03., L, iv. di^ 
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the charaeterlstie marl: of a new period of literature. TEus rhyme ooca- 
sionailj occurs in Inglish poetry before the Norman period : yetj-whem 
we find whole poems written in rhyme* and without the old Teutonic 
system of alliterutioBy- wo are sure that they cannot have been composed 
in an Ante-Norman period. The elegiac- measure seems tu have* been 
used before Callinus ; yet Callinus and Archiloebus are always^ mentioned: 
as the inventors of it that is they were the first to sanction the uni- 
form employment of this metre for entire poetical compositions. Hence 
no elegiac poem can be previous- to the close of the 8th century b. c, The 
same applies to the iambus, the invention of which is commonly ascribed 
to Archiloehas ; although iambics occur interspersed in the Margites, a 
poem ascribed to Homer by no less an authority than Aristotle.^ In the 
history of German literature we have several instances where poems of 
the 12th century^ had to be recast as early as the 13th, on account of 
their metre and language ; which during this period of rapid transition, 
had already become obsolete and unreadable. 

Excludiogi then,, from^ the Vedic period the MahAbhS-rafca, RAm- 
fiyana, Manu, the Puranas, all the ij^stras and Pars'anas, we have^ 
now* to see what remains of literary works belonging to the Vedic age. 

There are in that age four distinct periods, which can be established 
with suffiicient evidence. They may be' called the Okaandaa pertoA^ 
Mantra petioif Brd^hamam j)eriod^ Sutra period^ according to tho 
general form of the literary productions which give to. each of them 
its peculiar historical character. 

In order to prove that these* four periods follow each other m 
historical order, it is necessary to show that the composition of Sfitra 
works presupposes the existence of a BrAhmana literature ; that the 
Br^hmana literature again is only possible with the presupposition of a 
Mantra literature ; and lastly, that the form in which we possess the 
Mantra literature presupposes a period of Vedic history preceding the 
collection and final arrangement of the ancient Mantras^ or hymns » 

107.). Slokas^ even if ascribed by Indian tradition to* the same author, 
who is considered as the Rishi of Vedic hymns or Br^hmanas,. are quoted 
by a name different from that of his other works. The hymns or Brilh- 
naanas ascribed to Katha, for instance,^ are always to be quoted as* 
^‘^Eathlh {ot wepi KarOov) ; an expresrion which could never ajpply tn 
poetiml compositions aserib^^ to the same Eatha,. if written in SGokas. 
Verses written m this modem style of poetry must be quoted as “ Kathio* 
Slokas ” (EAth^h sTok&h). The Br&bmana promulgated by Tittiri, and, 
kept up in the tradition ^of the Taittkiyas, is quoted by the name df 
** the Taittiriyas, ” but Slokas composed % Tittiri are never included 
under this title. (P4n, ii, 4. 21.) V41miki-&'lokas are mentioned^ 

^ See Mure's Critical History, voL iii. eh*, i. 

® Fpr instance, ‘VRembard the Fox, an old High-German poem of 
the 13th century, is a new edition of the same poem written in the 1 •2lh 
century, of which fragments have been found by Grimm. Other poems 
which are supposed to have been remodelled in the I3th century art 
Crescentia, Duke Ernst. ” and the ^‘Roland Song.” Laohmann 
supposed the same to have taken place with the Nibelungen Elage. 
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THE SUTR-At PEBIOD. 

The SUfiTa period^i with whieh we have to begin, is of peenliaF 
importance to the history of Indian literature, inasmuch as it forms th@ ' 
connaeting link between the Vedie and the later Sanskrit. While oii^ 
the one hand we must place several works written* in* Sutras under the^ 
head of the post-Vedic or modern Sanskrit^, we shall also find others- 
which,, although written in continuous Anushtubh-s'lokas, or, more- 
frequently, intermixed with Trishtubh and other verses (as,, for instance^, 
some of the Pr&tis'akhyas and Anukramanis,. and tim stiM more modern. 
Paris'ishtas), must be considered as the last productions of the Vedio? 
age,, trespassing in a certain degree upon the frontier of the/ later 
Sanskrit. 

It is difficult to explain the peculiarities of the style of the Sfitr® . 
literature to any one who has not worked his way through the Sfitras 
themselves. It is impossible to give anything like a literal transla^ 
tion of these works,- written as^ they are in the most artificial, elaborate^ 
and enigmatical form. S’^tra means string ; and all the works written 
in this style, on subjects the most various, are nothing but one uninter- . 
rupted string of short sentences, twisted together into the most concise, 
form. Shortness is the greajb object of this style of composition, and it 
is a proverbial saying (taken from* the Mahabhiishya) amongst, the 
Pandits^, that an author re joioeth in the economising of half a short 
vowel as much as in the birth of a son.*' Every doctrine thus propound- 
ed, whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is reduced to a mer© 
skeleton. All the important points and joints of a system are laid open 
with the greatest precision and clearness, but there is nothing in these* 
works like connection or development of ideas. Even apparent 
simplicity of the design vanishes, ’’ as Colebrooke remarks, “ in the per- 
plexity of the structure. The endless pursuit of exceptions and limita- 
tions so disjoins the general precepts, that the reader cannot keep - in- 
view their intended connection and mutual relation. He wonders in an 
intricate maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is confcmually slipping froni 
his hands.'' There is no life and no sprit in these SAtras, except what 
either a teacher or a running commentary, by which these works are 
usually accompanied, may impart to them. 

Many of these works go even further : they not only express their 
fundamental doctrines in this concise form of language, but they coin a 
new kind of language, if language it can be called, by which they 
Bueceed in reducing the whole system of their tenets to mere algebiaic 
formulas, To understand these is quite impossible without finding 
first what each algebraie ;r, y, and is metot to represent, and with- 
out having the key to the whole system. This fcer is generally giveu 
in separate Sfttras, called Parihh^sh^j which a pupil must know by 


^ Benares Magazine, Oct. 1849*'. 
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heart, or always have present before his eyes, if he is to advance 
one step in the reading of such works. But even then it would 
be impossible to arrive at any real understanding of the subject, 
without being also in possession of the laws of the so-called JnuvriUi 
and NirvriUl, To explain the meaning of these technical words, 
we must remember that the Sutras generally begin by putting for- 
ward one proposition (Adhik^ra), which is afterwards never repeated, 
but always to be understood, till a new subject of the same kind is in- 
troduced. After the statenofent of subject, the author goes on by giv- 
ing a first rule, which may extend its influence over the next following 
rules, whether these be restrictions or amplification of it. These res- 
trictive rules exercise again their influence to a certain extent over 
other rules, so that the whole becomes one continuous chain, each link 
held and modified by the others, and itself holding to and modifying the 
rest. The influence of one rule over the others is called Anwritti^ its 
cessation, Nirvfiiii. Without knowing the working of these two laws, 
which can be only learnt from commentaries, the Sutras become very 
much confused. This is particularly the case in those works where the 
so-called Mim&nsll method of Purva-paksha (reasons contni), Uttara- 
paksha (reasons pro), and Siddh^nta (conclusion^ is adopted. Here the 
concatenation of pros and cons is often so complicated, and the reasons 
on both sides defended by the same author with such seriousness, that 
we sometimes remain doubtful to which side the author himself leans, 
till we arrive at the end of the whole chapter. It is indeed one of the 
most curious kinds of literary composition that the human mind ever 
conceived ; and though altogether worthless in an artistic point of view, 
it is wonderful that the Indians should have invented and mastered this 
difficult form, so as to have made it the vehicle of expression for every 
kind of learning. To introduce and to maintain such a species of litera- 
ture was only possible with the Indian system of eJucation, which con- 
sisted in little else except implanting these Sutras and other works into 
the tender memory of children, and afterwards explaining them by 
commentaries and glosses. An Indian pupil learns these Sutras of 
grammar, philosophy, or theology by the same mechanical method 
which fixes in our minds the alphabet and the multiplication-table ; and 
those who enter into a learned career spend half their life in acquiring 
and practising them, until their memory is strengthened to such an un- 
natural degree, that they know by heart not only these Sutras, but also 
their^ commentaries, and commentaries upon commentaries. Instances 
of this are found among the learned in India up to the present day. 

These numerous Sutra works which we still possess, contain the quint# 
essence of all the knowledge which the Brahmans had accumulated durino^ 
many eenturies of study and meditation. Though they are the work of indf- 
viduals, they owe to their authors little more than their form; and even 
that form was, most likely, the result of a l-ong-continued system of tradi- 
tional teaching, and not the invention of a few individuals. 

There is“ a great difference, according to the notions of the Hindus them- 
seives, between a work composed previous to the Sutra period, and a 
Sttra composition. The difference of style between a Brahmana and 
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a. Sutra work (with the exceptsion of some Kalpa-Sdfjras, to be menWoued 
h'ereafter) would strike every body at first sight, although, as regards 
the grammatical forms, Vedie irregularities are, according to Sanskrit 
grammarians, allowed in Sutras also.^ But there is another, and more 
important difference. Literary works, belonging to the preceding 
periods, the Brihmanas as well as the Mantras, are considered by Indian 
theologians as forming the oruti, or divine revelation, in contradistinction 
to the Sutras and all the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical 
language of orthodox Hindus, the works, which contain the ^ruti, have 
not been composed, but have only been seen or perceived by men, u 
they have been revealed to men. The Sutras, on the contrary, although 
based upon the 5ruti, and therefore in some instances also called Srauta 
Sutras, are yet avowedly composed by human authors. Whenever they 
appear to be in contradiction with the 5ruti, their authority is at onee 
overruled, and only in cases where anterior evidence is wanting from the 
^ruti, can they have any claim to independent authority. 

Now, even if we had no other means of proving that the Sutras could 
have been composed only after the composition of the Brahmnas, there 
would be no reason to consider this distinction, drawn by the Indians 
themselves between their sacred and profane literature, as altogether 
artificial and devoid of historical meaning, particularly if it can be shown 
how great an influence that very distinction has exercised on the religious 
struggles of India. 

It is clear that this distinction has ever been the stronghold of the 
hierarchical pretensions of the Brahmans. We oan understand how a 
nation might be led to ascribe a superhuman origin to their ancient 
national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted chiefly of prayers 
and hymns addressed to their gods. But it is different with the prose 
compositions of the Brahmnas. The reason why the Brdhm^as, which 
are evidently so much more modern than the Mantras, were allowed to 
participate in the name of oruti, could only have been because it was 
from these theological compositions, and not from the simple old poetry 
of the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could be derived for the 
greater number of the ambitious claims of the Brahmans. But, although 
we need not ascribe any weight to the arguments by which the Brahtuans 
endeavoured to establish the contemporaneous origin of the Mantras 
and Br&hmanas, there seems to be no reason why we should reject 
as equally worthless the general opinion with regard to the more 
ancient date of both the Br^hmanas and Mantras, if contrasted with 

^Vedio forms occur in the PrS-tis'^khya-Sfitras, and are pointed out 
as such by the commentators. For instance, I. Prfitis'^khye, iv. 33.' 
5TT instead of I The Comm entator says, 

s[S5q‘;| l The ^same applies also to the 

SSmayAchArika-Siitras, for instance, those of Apastamba, i. 53., where we 
read I 'I'he Commentator explains this irregular form by 

m i Again, i-^ 93. we find 
explained by the Commentary as I 

qt I Gautama-Satras, p. 40. 1. 20., we read 
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the ^fitras and the profane literature of India. It may easily liappenj 
where there is a oanon of sacred books, that later compositions become 
mCorpQm.ted together with more ancient works, as was the case with 
the Brihmanas. But we can hardly imagine that old and genuine parts 
should ever have been excluded from a body of sacred writings, and a more 
modern date ascribed to them, unless it be in the interest of a party to 
deny the authority of certain doctrines contained in these rejected docu* 
meats. There is nothing in the later literature of the SItras to warrant 
a supposition of this kind. We can find no reason why the Sfitras should 
Aot have been ranked as §ruti, except the lateness of their date, if compared 
with the BrAhmanas, and still more with the Mantras. Wheliher the 
Brahmans themselves were aware that ages must have elapsed between 
the period during which most of the poems of their Rishis were composed^ 
and the times which gave rise to the BrAhmanas, is a question which we 
need hardly hesitate to answer in the affirmative. But the recklessness 
with which Indian theologians claim for these BrAhmanas the same title 
and the same age as for the Mantras, shows that the reasons must have 
been peculiarly strong which deferred them from claiming the same divine 
authority for the Sfitras. 

To ascribe to literary compositions such as the Mantras and BrAhmanad 
a divine origin, and to claim for them a divine and absolute authority, iiS 
a ^tep which can hardly pass unnoticed in the intellectual history of a 
nation, whether for the circumstances which led to it, or for the results 
which it produced. Now, in India the results of that fatal step are palp- 
able, It may have been intended as a check on religious reforms, but it 
led to a religious revolution* Buddhism would be unintelligible, unless as 
the overthrow of a system whioh had tried to maintain its position by an 
appeal to a divine revelation; and we maybe certain that the distinction 
between Sruti and Smiiti, between revealed and profane literature, was 
established by the Brahmans, previous to the schism of Buddha. 

If the belief was once established, that not only the simple effusions 
of the Rishis, but the pointed doctrines of the BrAhmanas also emanated 
from a Divine source, and could not therefore be attached by human 
reasoniog, it is clear that every opposition to the privileges which the 
Brahmans claimed for themselves, on the sacred authority of the Veda, 
became heresy; and where the doctrines of the Brahmans were the 
religion of the people, or rather of the king, such opposition was am en- 
able to the hierarchical laws of the state. The Brahmans themselves 
cared much more to see the divine authority of the Sruti as such impli- 
citly acknowledged, than to maintain the doctrines of the Rishis in 
their original simplicity and purity. In philosophical discussions, they 
allowed the greatest possible freedom; and, although at firajt three 
philosophical systems only were admitted as orthodox (the two Mt- 
mAnsAs and the NyAya), their number was soon raised to six, so as 
to include the Vais'^eshika, SAnkhya, and Yoga-schools.^ The most 

^EumArila SAnkhya and Yoga, together with other heretioal 

[\ As lo the Yais'eshikas, see page 843 , 
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►isonflieting views OB pomts of vital imparfeanee were tolerated as long as 
their advocates succeeded;, no matter by what means, in bringing their 
doctrines into harmony with passages of the V eda, strained and twisted 
in every possible sense. If it was only admitted that besides the per- 
’caption of the senses and the induction of reason, revelation also, as 
contained in the Yeda, furnished a true basis for human knowledge, all 
other points seemed to be of minor importance. Philosophical minds 
were allowed to exhaust all possible views on the relation between the 
real and transcendental world, the Creator and the created, the divine 
^nd the human nature. It was not from such lucubrations that danger 
was likely to accrue to the caste of the Brahmans. Nor was the heresy 
cf Buddha S4kya Muni found so much in his philosophical doctrines, 
many of which may be traced in the orthodox atheism of Kapila. His 
real crime lay in his opposition to the exclusive privileges and abuses 
of the BrAhmans. These abuses were sanctioned by the divine autho- 
rity of the Veda,^ and particularly of the BrAhmanas, In attacking 
the abuses, Buddha attacked the divine authority on which they were 
founded, and the argument was short : he is a heretic ; anathema esto. 

Buddha was a Kshatriya.- He was of •princely origin, and belonged 
to the nobility of the land. He was not the first of his caste who op- 
posed the ambition of the Brahmans. Several centuries before Buddha, 
Visvamitra, who, like Buddha, was a member of the I'oyal caste, had 
to struggle against ths exclusiveness of the priests. At that ear'j time^ 
however, the position of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable ; and 
Vis'vAmitra, although a Kshatriya, succeeded in gaining for himself and 
his family the rights for which ha struggled, and which the Brahmans 
had previously withheld from all but their own caste. King Janaka 
of Videha again, whose story is given in the Brahmanas, refused ta 
'Submit to the hierarchical pretensions of the BrAhmans, and asserted 
his right of performing sacrifices without the intercession of priests. 

^The Buddhists say that the three Vedas were propounded originally 
by Maha Brahma, at which time they were perfect truth ; but they have 
since been corrupted by the BrAhmans and now contain many errors. 
Cf. E. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 185. 

'^KumArila always speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried to be- 
come a BrAhmati. For instance, 

=ar ^?fT i 

And again, ^ ferfr: « 

Itf^r fifg=5?T^=tT g sfjsR- 

%?!T9| ufafiat srf^'-^rfersRqt 

“And this very transgression of liuddha and his followers is represented 
as if it did him honoar. B^or he is praised beoauae he said, ‘Let all the 
sins that have been committed in this world fall on me, that the world 
may be delivered.’ It is said that if ha thus transgressed the duty of a 
Kshatriya, and entered the life of a Brahman and preached, it was merely 
for the good of mankind ; and that in adopting for the intruobiou of excluded 
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However o-re^t the differenoe may have been between the .personal 
character “of these two men and of Buddha, the Erst principle of their 
opposition was'the same All three were equally struggling against the 
over- weening pretensions of a selfish priesthood. 

But while ¥is'v4mitra contented himself with maintaining the rights 
of his tribe or family, and became reconciled as soon as he was allowed 
to share in the profits of the priestly power, while King Janalra ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the homage paid to him by Yajnavaikya 
and other Brahmans,— while, in short, successive reformers as they 
appeared were either defeated or gained over to the cause of the 
Bi^hmans,— the seeds of discontent were growing up in the minds of 
the people. There is a dark chapter in the history of India, the reported 
destruction of all the Eshatriyas by ParasVrama. It marks the begin- 
Bing of the hierarchical supremacy of the Brahmans. Though the 
Brahmans seem never to have aspired to the royal power, their caste, 
as far as we know the history and traditions of India, has always been 
in reality the ruling caste. Their ministry was courted as the on’y 
means of winning divine .favour, their doctrines were admitted as 
infallible, their gods were worshipped as the only true gods,^ and 
their voice was powerful enough to stamp the simple strains of the 
Eishis, and the absurd lucubrations of the authors of the Br^hrnanas, 
with a divine authority. After this last step, however, the triumph 
of Brahmanism was preparing its fall. In India, less than in any other 
country, would people submit to a monopoly of truth ; and the same 
millions who were patiently bearing the yoke of a, political despotism 
threw off the fetters of an intellectual tyranny. In order to overthrow 
one of the oldest religions of*tha world, it was sufficient that one man 
should challenge fthe authority of the Brahmans, the gods of the earth 
(Bhudeva), and preach among the scorned and degraded creatures of 
God the simple truth that salvation was possible without the medita- 
tion of priests, and without a belief in books to which these very priests 
had given the title of revelation. This man was Buddha S'hkyn. Muni. 

!Now if we inquire how Buddha’s doctrines were met by the Brah- 
mans, it is true that here and there in their philosophical works they 
have endeavoured to overthrow some of his metaphysical axioms by 
an appeal to reason. An attempt of this kind we have, for instance, in 
YAchaspati Mis'ra’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. In commenting 
on the tenet of Buddha, that ideas like those of being, and not being, 
Sea, do not admit of diseussion,”V Vachaspati observes that the very 
fact of sgeaking of these ideas, includes the possibility of their 
eeption ; nay, that to affirm they do not admit of reasoning involves 
an actual reasoning on them, and proves that the mind cm conceive 
the idea of being as different from that of not-being. 

Such, however, were not the usual weapons with which Brah- 
manism fought against Buddhism. The principal objection has always 
been, that Buddha’s teaching could not be true, because it did not 
derive its sanction from Sruti or revelation. The Brahmans, as a caste, 
would readily have allowed beiog and not-being, and the whol e of 

people a law which had not been taught by the Brahmans, he took the 
sin upon himself and was benefitting others.’' 


BEVEIiiTION OP THE BUDBHISTSi 


Buddha^s philosophy, as trhey did the SInkhya philosophy, whieh'On the 
most important points is in open opposition to the? Vedanta, Bat 
while Kapila,. the founder of the Sankhya school,, conformed to the- 
Br^htnanie test by openly proclaiming the authority ofe. revelation as 
paramount to reasoning and experience, Buddha would not submit to 
this, either for his philosophical (abhidharma), or for his much more 
important moral and* religious doctrines (vinaya). No doubt it would 
have beeu easy for him- to show how some of his doctrines harmonised 
with passages of the Veda,, as- in- the Veda all possible shades of the 
human mind have founl their natural raflectioni If he had done so 
only for some of his precepts, such, for instance, as,.- “ Thou, shalt not 
murder,’^ ^ Thou shalt not drink, “ Thou shalt eat standing,'*® the 
Brahmans would^ readily have passed over other doctrines, even sueh 
as came into practice after Buddha’s deathir like Who longs for 
heaven, shali worship the holy sepulchre,”'*^ He shall pull out his 
hair.’’^ &70. As he refused to do so, the line of a argument taken by the 
BrAhmans was simply condned to an appeal to revelation, in disproofs 
of the possibility of the truth of Buddha’s doctrines^ 

There must' be something very tempting in this '^line of argument, 
for we see that in later times the Buddhists also endeavoured to claim- 
the same divine character for their sacred writings which the BrAhmans 
had established for the Veda. A curious instance of this is given 1m 
the following discussion, from Kumi^rila’s Tantra-vArttika. Here the. 
opponent (phrva-paksha) observes, that the same arguments which* 
prove that the Veda is not the w-ork of human authoi's, apply with* 
equal force to ^akya’s teaching. His authority, he says, cannot be 
ouestioned, because his precepts are clear and intelligible ; and as 
§*akya is not the inventor,, but only the teacher of these precepts,.^ and 
no name of an author is given for ^Akya’s doctrines, the frailities 
inherent in human authors affect them as little as the Veda.® Every- 
thing, in fact, he concludes, which has been brought forward by the 
MimAnsakas to prove the authority of the Veda, proves in the same 
way the aiUjbority of Buddha’s doctrine. Upon this,, the orthodox 
Kum^rila grows very wroth, and says r These Sakyas, Vaisfoshlkas,. 
and other heretics, who have been frightened out of their wits- by the 
faithful Mfm&ns^k§.s, prattle away with our own words as if trying to 


^ 5T fyjETTgt l 

5 l i.e, ‘‘ Thou shalt not drink-intoxicating liquors.” 
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kr hoH of a siadow. They say thafe their saered works^ are' eternal ; 
hot they are of empty minds, and only out of hatred they wish to deny 
that the Veda is the most aneleat book And these would-be logicians 

declare even that some of their precepts (which they haye stolen from- 

us^ like that of universal benevolence, are not derived from the Veda,. 
beeausB rnost of Buddha’s other sayings are altopther against the 
Veda. Wishing, therefore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing 
that no merely human precept could have any authority on moral and 
supernatural subjects, they try to veil their difficulty by aping our own 
arffuraent for the eternal existence of the Veda They know that the 
Mim^nsakas have proved that no sayings of men can have any authority 
©n sapernatural subject; ; they know also that the authority of the 
Veda cannot be controverted, because they can bring forward nothing 
against the proofs adduced for its divine origin, by which all supposition 
of a human source have been removed. Therefore, their hearts being 
gnawed by their own words, which are like the smattering of children, 
and having themselves nothing to answer, because the deeepfeion of' 
their iiloo'ieal arguments has been destroyed, they begin to speak like- 
a foolish suitor who came to ask for a bride, saying, ‘My family is as 
good as your family! In the same manner, they now maintain the eternal 
existenea of thair books, aping the speeches of others. And if they are 
ehallenged and told that this is mr argument, they brawl, and say that 
we, the Mimiosakas have heard and stolen it from them. For a man 
who has lost all shame, who can talk away without any sense, and tries- 
to cheat his opponent, will never get tired, and will never be put down I'** 
Towards the end of this harangue, Kum4rila adds, what is more to 
the point, that the Bauddhas, who ascribe to everything a merely 
temporary existence, have no business, to talk of an eternal revelation. 

Now, it ought no-t to be overlooked, that in all these discussions 
the distinction between §ruti (Mantras and Brlihmanas) and Smriti 
(Sutras) is always taken for granted. If, at the time of the first coatro»- 
versies between Bauddhas and Mim^nsakas, the authors of the Mantras 
©r Br*^hmanas and particularly the founders of the so-called ancient; 
Br^hmanasy had still been alive, or their names generally known, even a 
Brahman could not have ventured to stand up for the divine and eternal 
oiigiu of this part of the ^rati. On the other hand, nothing could have 
prevented the Briihmans from ascribing the same supernatural origin 
to the Sutras, il at the time of the rising power of Buddhism their authors 
also had been last in obliviau. The distinction, therefore, between 
Sr a ti (revelation) and Smriti (tradition) which is a point of such vital 
importance for the whole Br^hmauic system will also be found 
leant in an historical point of view^ ° 

It must be observed, ho-wever, before we proceed farther, that 
what is called Smriti includes not only Sutras, but also ^loka works 
such as the laws of Maim, Y&jnavalkya, and Paras'ara (the M§nava^ 
Y^avalkya, and Parls'ara dharma-slstras), which sometimes are called 
the Smritis, in the plural Most of these, if not all, are founded on 
Sutras ; but the text of the Satras have mostly been superseded by these 
later metrical paraphrases. / 
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How theii did the* Brahmans, after they had established^ the distiao* 
tioE between Srutii and Smrlti, defend the authority- .of the Smriti, in-*^ 
ekding Sutras and the later Sloka works ? 

That the Smriti has no claim to an independent authority, hut';' 
derives its sanction from its intimate connection with the iSrati, is i o plied 
by its very name, which means reoollection Poiv as Eumllrila remark 
(in fch^ parva-paksha)y Recollection is knowledge, the object of whicb^ 
is some previous knowledge ; and if Mann and other authors of Snaritia' 
had not originally been in possession of aaauthoritativeknowledge^it- 
would be impossible bo appeal to their recollection as an authority.^ It 
would be as if a man, omitting his son or daughter, was to appeal to the 
son of a barren daughter. For the original knowledge of Manu might 
be compared to his sod, but his recjlleetion would only be like a grandsotti 
Now as people, if they have reason to doubt the existence of a daughteiv 
would disbelieve every mention of the son of a daughtar, thus the recolke- 
tioo (smriti) of Matiu would be futile, if be himself bad not possessed 
some means of authoritative knowledge.” 

The following extract from S4yanak Commentary on Paras'ara's 
Code'^ will show the use which the Brahmans made of thi-s argument,, iti 
order to substantiate the autnority of their legal text-books. 

‘^Does it not seem after all,” he says, “ as if this Smriti (containing’ 
as it does the laws of raeu) hardly de-^erved a commentary of its owUf 
inasmuch as it is difficult to make out on what grounls it claims any 
authority? For, if we appeal to a Sutra of Jaimini's (the founder of the? 
■Phrva-mimllns^) where ha has proved that the Veda possesses an 
authority irrespective of anytbiag else, these arguments can hardly 
apply to books which are evidently the work of men, and entirely 
dependent on the authority of their souroas. rhese sources again, if 
they be considered as the life and strength of that authority, are often 
very indistjinct. First, they could never fall under the cognizance of 
the senses, because the very nature of duty or law is traaseandental. 
Nor can tbi'* ultimate reason or source be found in induction, inasmuch 
m induction is only possible after observation. Neither can it be looked 
for in the sayings of other naen, because mm is exposed to error, and 
eannot even express things as he has really perceived themi. But oveoi? 
if man was free from.' error, there would always be room= for doubt 
and opposition. And as to finding the authority for these laws in direot 
precepts of the Sruti (Mantras and Br^hmanas) this is out of the question,^ 
because such precepts are not to be found there, We have never 
seen a passage in the Veda where precepts like those of the Smriti, to» 
keep the body clean, &c., are given. To admit the right of induction 

1 I srriTTtf^f mgr- 

li And again, n?crT^JTrtrf«T tTcTi 

i ^^rnej^r; ^ ^::^Trfffc9rttrp:af | 
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forkws of tills kinJ would Bs ni'osfc dkngerous,^ for it would apply with 
aqual foree to the precepts of Buddha, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c. 

However, there is au answer to all these doubts. A great difference 
exists between; the Smritis of Mauu and the Soaritis of Buddha, because 
Manhs authority is asserted by the aademable Veda, itself. It is said 
ia the Vedar VPhatevar Mana said, was oaediciae but there is no- 
passage there in any way favourable to the Soatiti of Buddha,, and. there- 
fore the right of applying induction cannot be considered dangerjuss- 
because it never could be extended to- Buddha’s doctrinesi 

^‘Qnod non,” says the opponent. This passage of the Veda, ‘ What- 
ever Mann said, was medicine,’ is only an Arthavada (an explanatory 
remark), and has no evidence by itself. It only serves to illustrate or 
recommend another precept, viz\^ that two verses of Mann’s are to be- 
used at a certain sacrifice. ^ Therefore, there is no passage im the Veda, 
to warrant the authority of the Smfiti ; and if S^kya’s, f . 5 ., Buddha’s, 
Smriti be exceptionable, hhe same applies to the Smriti of Mamii Thus- 
it is said,^ As men speak often untruth and are exposed to error, as no- 
divine precept is given,, faith, only can be authority.’ But further, even 
admitting that there was a shadow of authority for Manu, what could, 
be said in fivour of Paras'ara’s Smdti, which is now to be explained ? 
For, although, the Veda miy praise Manu, it never does the same for- 
Par^s'ara,. and thus Par^s^'ra’s authority at least cin hardly be defended* 
Against all this our answer is : the Smriti s are an authority, be- 
cause that they should hive authority is understood by itself ; and there* 
is no reason why they should nob ba considered as having authority. 
Three reasons are given why Manu and the rest could not claim any 
authority, viz , ^ that men speak untruth, that they arc exposed to error,, 
and that no divine precept is given.’ These objections, however, are* 
entirely out of order, becausa nobody would, ever think that Manu and 
Paris'ara, who have been perfect from their very birth, could have** 
spoken untruth, and could have erred. So much for the first two' 
objections. And whoever denied that these sages were perfect from- 
their very birth, as Mantras, Arbhavadas, Itihisas^ and" Pur^oas, prove 
distinctly not only the existeoea of Faras'ara and others, but also their* 
perfection? Nay, even if we had not the' testimony of the Mantras, 
how could the perfection of Pards'ara* and others be denied) which is» 
involved in their very existence?' A difference of opinion is quite im- 
possible. And has it not been proved in the chapter on the gods'^ in the 

^ As dhayyis at the Som^raudra Oharu, in the middle of the SAmidhenf, 
or firekindling hymns. The same argument occurs in KumArila’s Tanbrar 
varttika, i. 3., 

wsrr *ST utrsif g: fTfir qf?^- 

^Gr5r?rT?n f % \\ 

Mah^deva, in his Commentary on the Hiranyakes'i-sutras, says that the 
Sruti bears witness to the authority of the Smritis by declaring that 
whatever Manu said was medicine. 

iijckfq ^^fTT iT3Tgr?Tr#5riiffrf^ ^«r3i 

^ If this refers to the Sankarshaaakauda, which is ascribed to Jaiarini, 
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Utitara-mimAnsS^j that the Mantras do nob require any further proof for 
what they say ? It is true that in the chapter on the Arthav^das it 
has been admitted that what the Acthav'^dis 'Contain is not always 
to be believed. But this is only on account of same impossible things 
which are occasionally mentioned therein. Therefore an ArthavAda 
like this, ‘ Whatever Mann says is medicine,' although it only serves to 
recommend another rule, must yet be considered as true in itself. With 
regard to §^kya, nothing similar can be brought forward ; and thus it is 
well said elsewhere, ‘ May a man scorn all the erroneous doctrines of 
Arhat, ChArv^ka, and Buddha.' As regards Par^s'ara in particular, it is 
wrong to say that his fame is mot equally founded on the Veda, for 
•it is said in the §rati, ‘Thus spoke Vyllsa, the son of Parls'ara.' li, 
therefore, the famous Veda-Vy^sa is praised as the son of ParAs^araj 
how much more famous must not Par§s'ara, his father, have been ! 
In the genealogical BiAhmana of the Va^asaneyi-s'^kh^, the son also 
and the grandson of Par^s'ara are mentioned in the succession of pupils 
and teachers who handed down the Veda^, ‘ Grhritakaus'ika received 
from Plr^s'arylyan'i, P^rHs'aryAjana from P^r^s'arya, P^r^s'arya from 
J^tukarnya, &c ' Therefore Par^s'ara stands quite on a level with 
Manu ; and the same applies to all the other Rishis, like Vasishtha 
and Y^-juavalkya, who are authors of Smritis, and are mentioned in 
‘the oruti. Thus we read, ‘ The Rishis did not see Indra clearly, but 
Vasishtha saw him clearly,'*^ ‘ Atri gave his children to Aurva, 
who longed for a son,'’*^ ‘ Ylljnavalkya had two wives.’^ Therefore one 

m u st not think of attacking the Smritis of Manu and others by any means , 

and forms an appendix to the Karmamim^ns^-siitras (cf Prasfch^nabheda), 
we ought to read Pflrva-mim^ns3. instead of Uttara-mim^nsli. 

^ Brihad&ranyaka, 5. 6. 3. ^ Taittiriya-Sanhit^, 3. 5. 2. 

m it ^f%rg:: si5!igfiq55!Tr|. ^ 

!T«rT cercJTrf??!!: smT: 3Jlfq5P^TITT srara 

t H^Firr ^frmmiTTfrsr^'^c^cr^ sistt: srisri^ra 

s^r qjw n 

“ Idle Rishis did not see Indra clearly, bub Vasishtha saw him clearly. 

Indra said, ‘I shall tell you a Brahmapa, so that all men that are 
‘born will have thee for Purohita ; but do not tell of me to the other Rishis' 
Thus he told him these parts of the hymns ; and ever since, men were born 
'having Vasishtha for bheir Purohita. Therefore a Vasishtha is to be 
chosen as Brahman." 

Cf. T^ndya Briihmana, xv. 5., where it is said of the Bharatas that they 
will always have a Vasishtha as Purohita, The Commentator there observes, 
that Bharata may either mean tne kings of that name, or men in general, 
^ Taittiriya-Senhitt, 7. 1.8. ^ 

3?^T5E3[itfsi^«r iTsTT ^ 

mm ^ "acrf ^Tr?:T 

H “Atri gava his children to the son 

of Urva, who longed"*for a son. Then he felt lonely, and saw that he 
was without power, weak, and decrepit. He saw this Chatur^tra ; he 
took it and sacrificed with it. Four sons were born to him from it,— a 
good Hotri, a good Udgi^tri, a good Adhvaryu, and a good Brahman," 

^ ^atapatha-br^hmana, xvii. 4 5. 
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4"g SUTRAS tXCLtTDEB FROM THE SRUTI 

^^The third reason also which was brought forward against the 
authority o! the Smrifci, viz that the precepts gi van there are not based 
upon passages of the Sriiti, does not hold good^ b6eaTi'‘0^ passages are 
Mt with which are the source of all the laws given in the Smriti 
Thus we read, ^These ftve greit sacrifices are every day comrneiieed 
and every day periormBd *. the Devayajna ^to the gods ', the Pittiyajna 
(to the fathers, the manes), the Bhutayajna (to all beings), the Ma- 
nushyayajna (to mem), the Brahmayajna (to Brahman, the divine Selfj/^ 
And although there is no distinct precept in the Veda for ablutions 
&c , yet all this is implied. Thus the BhattAch^ryAs say, ^It is right 
to respect the Smritis, because they are delivered by Vedio authors, 
because their origin is well established, and because they derive^ their 
authority from the Veda, if but rightly understood.’ The Munis see 
the §ruti, and they deliver theSmriti ; therefore the authority of both 
U proved on earth by full evideneOi A man who despises these two, 
and adopts fallacious doctrines, is to be avoided by good mem as a heretic 
and Veda-bjasphemer, 

But one might object that if these precepts can be learnt from 
the Sruti/the Smriti would be unnecessary, because that only which 
cannot he learnt from other sources forms a fit object for a new work, 
Hera then we say that these precepts, though they can be learnt from 
the Veda, are nevertheless put together iu the Smritis for the purpose 
of making the order of their performance more easy, by leaving out the 
ArthavMas, and by taking from some S^kb^s of the Veda particular facts 
omitted in others. Now it might again be objected that this is done 
in Kaipn-siltras^ and that therfore there was no necessity for the 
Smritis, But this is wrong, because there are two different kinds of 
duties to be performed, called S'ra-'Wta (b^sed on Sruti) and (based 

Oil Smriti). The S^ratiia ceremonies' consist in sacrifices like the Dars'a- 
purnam Asa, &c , which can only be perfo:rmed after the sacred fire has 
been placed in the house, and they are- clearly based upon the Veda, as 
we read it The Sm,drta sacraments and traditional customs, on the 
contrary, consists in ablutions, rinsing the month, &e., and they are to 
be considered as based upon a Sakha of the Veda which is hidden, but 
the existenoa of which must be inferred. Although, therefore, those 
precepts which regard the placing of the sacred fire, &3., are put to- 
gether in the Kalpa-sutras, yet as other duties, such as ablutions, rinsing, 
&e , are not iacluded in them, the Smritis have still their legitimate ob- 
ieet-’V 

, 'Phis discussion has been given here at full length because it is 
a genuine specimen of Indian orthodox dialectics. Whatever may be 
thought of this style of argument, we see at all events how great an 
importanoB has always been attached by the BrAhmans to the distinc- 
Mon between f5ruti .and Smriti. 

. It may also have been observed in this extract, that it is not 
quite in accordance with the language of SAyana to speak of Sfitra 
works as Smritis in the plural. He applies this term to metrical codes 
only, like Mann, Yajnavalkya,, and Paras'ara, but not to Sutras or 


^ Taittiriya-Aranyaka, ii. IQ. 
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Vedlngast^ Tiis, however, does not affeot oar present question, be- 
cause even S%ana, though he does "not call the Sutras bj the name of 
Smritis, plaoes them notwithstanding in the same category with the 
codes of law, and separates them from the ^ruti, upon whioh they are 
ibuoded, but with which they are not to be confounded. The Kalpa- 
shtras are called by him s'rauta, i. e., based on revelatioo, but not ^mti 
(revelation), because although they treat of the same subjects as the 
S rati, they are themselves extracts only from the sacred writings. 
They are arranged by authors whose names are given, while, according 
to Indian notions, Mantras and Bri^hmanas were only seen by the Rishis, 
but neither composed nor arranged by them.^ 

That sutras, even where they contain Ved^nga-doctrines, are 
distinctly excluded from the ^ruti, may be seen from the following pas- 
sage, In the Tantravarttika (L 3.), Kumarila says, “ There is a great 
difference between the Kalpa-sutras, which teach the performance of 
sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas, such as we now possess them, and 
the Smritis, which derive their authority from parts of the Veda that 
have either disappeared or are dispersed, or the existence of which can 
be proved by induction only. It is easier, therefore, to establish the 
authority of the Kalpa-sutras than that of the Smrilis. The objections 
which have been raised against the authority of the Smritis, and whioh 
had to be removed by us before, cannot be thought of with regard to 
the Kalpa-sfitras, not even if it were only for argument’s sake.^ The 
question, therefore, is only this, whether the Kalpa-sutras have the 
same authoritiy as the Veda, or whether they merely derive their 
authority from it. As the Veda is called ‘ shadanga,* ‘ having six mem- 
bers/ these six members, and amongst them the Kalpa-sutras might 
seem to be implied by fjhe common name of Veda. This, however, 

^ Kum^rila remarks that, although the six Veifi-ngas are not called by 
the name of Smriti, they are Smriti the same sense as the Dharma- 

sutras, i, 3. 9. v:ilT^5rmT II 

Mahideva, in his Commentary on the Hiranyakesi-sutras, says distinotly* 

jftirTeTf«:5T?I^5KT5Cfs5%5r 11 

^ When we spoke of this (the authorship of Madhuchhandas) to a 
learned Hindu friend, he exhibited very marked dissatisfaction and distress, 
begging us to write and tell Professor Wilson that the hymn had , author ; 
that it had existed from everlasting ; and that Madhuchhandas was only 
the fortunate seer to whom, on the last occasion of its revelation, it had 
been revealed ,” — Senates Magazine for June 1851, On Muller’s Edition 
and Wilson’s Version of the Big- Veda. '* 

® 3i£mTT32f a I 
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would be wrong ;' for the Kalpa-sutras, as is well-known, are composed 
ty human authors like Mas 'aka, &e. They do not take their names, like 
the KAthaka and other 6akh§s of the Veda, from those by whom they 
were proclaimed, but from their real authors. It is true, no doubt, that 
the authors of the Kaipa-sutras have the name of Rishis, and it might 
be said that as ^is'u Angirasa was not the author of the Sais'ava hymns 
in the Sfimaveda, the Kaipa-sutras too were not composed, but only 
proclaimed, by those whose names they bear, particularly as there are 
even Br&hmanas, for instance those of the Aruna and ParAs^ara s^akha, 
whioh have nearly the same form as the Kalpa-shtras. Nevertheless, 
nothing can be more mistaken than the opinion of those who would put 
the Kalpa-sdtras on the same footing as the Veda, because people who 
teach and learn the Kaipa-sutras know that there was a time when 
these works did not exist, and that they were composed by certain 
authors like Mas'aka Baiidhtyana, Apastamba, As'val&yana, KAtyAyana, 
and others.”^ They are drawn as he observes in another place, partly 
from the Veda, but partly also from other sources ; and the same 
applies, according to him, to all the VedAngas and Smritis ; nay, even 
to later works, such as the epic and paur^nie poems.® 

' ^5W^I’5IT %I IfSTTJlRt I 

«S 

2 Kumirila expressly observes that these names signify certain indivi- 
daals, and not Gharanas (sects), like those of Katha, by which certain 
i§^khas of the Yeda were promulgated. 

?isiir igi irt^?TJTr4TsrriTfrTf^f!aTi?rT5TTrriii%Hfri''5TT- 

“ The branches of the Vedas whkh were proclaimed by the sects of 
Katha and others from all eternity, have a fair claim to be called eternal, Bat 
this does not apply to works handed down by the sects or families of 
Mas'aka and others, however long they may have been established. For 
names like Mas'aka, Baudhayana, and Apastamba, imply an individual 
being whioh had a beginning, and therefore it is impossible that a title 
derived from these names should ever belong to an eternal work.^* 

And again : 

31^31 ff 

cr«JT»55n*iHtraT<i^Tcre?fqq;i9iT?T5ra»jcftsi.5fsi5RT3:c#^ II 

“ For teachers and pupils do not only know by heart the Kalpa-siitra 
books, and^the other VedAnga and Smriti compositions, but they also 
remember As^valSyana, Baudhayana, Apastamba, KAtyAyana, and others, 
as the authors of these books.” 

“ All that has reference to virtue and final beatitude is taken from the 
Veda, while other matters, the purpose of whioh consists in pleasure and 
gain, are according to the oustoiaa of men, This distinction applies not 
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Itj might the-rafora be best to distinguish between Smriti' or tradi-*- 
lion in general', and the Smritis or law-books in partieular. We might 
then speak of s'fauisiot, and 5^»dr^a-siitras, comprehending by the former 
name all S Sutras, the source of which can. be traced in the Sruti ; by the 
latter those of which no such source exists, or at least, is known to 
exist ^ The title of Smritis in the plural (or Smriti-prabandh^s) might 

be left, for convenience* sake, to such works as Sayana is speaking of,.. 

which are composed not in Sutras but in S'lokas, It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that the same subjects which are treated in the metri- 
0il Smritis of Manu and others, had similarly been treated in Sutras 
(s'rauta, grihya, and sam^yaeharika), and that the principal difference 
between the two lies*, not in their matter, but in their age, and their 
style. 

An objection against this division and termrinology, not unknown to 
the Brahmans them.s6lves, is that it is difficult to say whether certain 
Sm^rta-sutras may not be based upon soma lost S'akM of the Veda. The 
S'rauta portions of the Kalpa-sutras, there can be no doubt, are founded 
on S'ruti, if by this name we understand not only toe hymns, but also the 
Br^hmanas of the Veda But there are only few allusions, even in the 
Brdhmanas, the ceremonies described in the Grihya-sutras ; and the few 
passages which are ^quoted from the S'ruti in their support, are chiefly 
taken from the Aranyakas and Upanishads, the latest branches of 
Vedic literature. As to the Anh^ras, or the established rules of 
conduct with regard to particular temporal duties, even Indian writers 
admit that there are only very vague allusions to* them in the S'ruti, 
and they try to prove that these laws are based on parts of the Veda 
which no longer exists. This is a view which is taken for instance by 
Haradatta in his commentary on Apastamba^s S^mayachiirika-sutras 

only to the VedAngas, but also to authoritative passages in the PurAnas and 
Itihdsas.^' 

Uvata, in his commentary on the S'Akala Pr^ttis'akya, takes the same 
view. He says,. that as the Veda was too difficult to be used by itself, 
learned men have extracted from it different doctrines on the ceremonial, 
the metre,, and grammar, and brought them, into a more intelligible form 
in the Siitras 

f%fjr?!rrs?rrffr irwf^TOr i 

S?:iw i 

And again : 

wc! sTrarsff 3TnrsrTqc.^^%r 

^ Thassm(2r4am karma is well defined by Shadgurus^ishya in the- 
Saiw^nukramambhAshya , as ^nishekMi s'mas'in^ntam smriti-grihyavihi- 
tam-karma.’ In the Commentary on As'valiyana's S'rauta -sil tras it is said, 
that, if observances, like rinsing the mouths,&c., are prescribed in the S'rauta 
Sutras (as they are for instance As'val i. L 3.), this is only done in order to 
show that such observances are acknowledged and presupposed by the 
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and it deserves' to be examined more closely# On the first Sfitraj^ 
^^Tkerefme let us now ez'plam the SdmaydchArUa duties^*^ he makes 
the following observations. 

‘^The word ^ fherefore^ implies a reason, whioh is that as the 
s'rauta (sacrificial) and gdrhya (domestic) ceremonies have been explain- 
ed, and as these ceremonies presuppose other observances, these other 
observancf^s must now be explained too, For when it was said before 
(in the ^rauta and Grihya-sdtras), that snch and such an act was to bo 
performed by a man after he had rinsed his mouth, by a man who is 
clean, who holds a pavitra in his hand, who is invested with the sacred 
thread, &c , an acquaintance with all these things, such as rinsing, &e., 
is presupposed. The twilight prayers, too, are referred to in the preced- 
ing Sutras, when it is said, that a man who does not perform his twilight 
prayers is impure, and unworthy of every sacrifice. Several other ins- 
tances occur; and it is therefore necessary to explain now immediately 
those other precepts called si.may^eh^rika (temporal). Sdmdydo/idrika 
is derived from samaya (agreement) and dchdra (custom). Samaya^ a 
human agreement is of three kinds : vid/ii, injunction : niyama, restric- 
tion ; fraiishedha^ prohibition. Buies founded upon samaya are called 
samaydc/idra^^ from which the adjective sdmaydchdrika, Dhxtma 
(virtue) is the quality of the individual self, which arises from action, 
leads to happiness and final beatitude, and is called apUrva, supernatural. 
But, in our Sutra, dkarma means law, and has for its object dharma as 
well as adkctrma : things to be done and things to be avoided. 

might be said, however,*’ continues the Commentator Haradatta 
alluding to the same controversy which we saw before treated of by 
Sayana, ‘‘that if samaya (human agreement) be the authority for the 
law, it would be difficalfe to deny the same authority to the Bauddhas 
and their laws, to worship the holy sepulchre, &e,, and therefore 
Apastamba has added the next Sutra ^ 

^ Those agf eements are of auihofity which were made by men who 
kneto tke law\!* 

“ We do not say,” Haradatta remarks, with regard to these words, 
“ that every agreement becomes of authority, but those only made by 
men like Manu, &e., who knew the law. But then it might be asked, 
how it can be foand out that Manu knew the law, and Buddha did not ? 
People answer, that Buddha could not have had a knowledge of the 
divine law. But the same might be said also of Manu ; and it a 
knojvledge of divine things be ascribed to Manu, on account of the 
excelienee which he acquired by his virtue, then, again, it would be the 
same for Buddha. There is a known verse ‘If Buddha know th e law, 

S'raufca-sufcras though they belong to the province of the Grihya ceremonies. 

St^skTstr^fllTgiTsf I sSfSltsnTcIlTir^ ^clc^Tci:! 

afcR* I f:T;irgrT£T?H^r^5if.0rJT^T i “erTciifr: Jnfe 

ii ^ ^ 

*9T‘XT3:?TTff?iraTf^^TrgfffTSq'T5BTT?i?ITIIMl ? (I 

stwruf H H 
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and Eapila does not, what is truth? If they were both omniseientj "how 
could there be difference of opinion between them ?' If this be not so, a 
distinction must be made; and this has been done by A.pastamba in his 
next Sutra : ^ And the Vedas (are of authority)/^ 

This Sutra is explaind by Haradatta in the following manner:— 
^^The Vedas are the highest authority for good and bad ; and none of the 
objections made before could apply to the Vedas, which are faultless 
from all eternity, evident by themselves, and, as they were revealed, 
unaffected by the faults of human authors. Therefore, while to us those 
agreements are of authority which were made by men who knew the 
law, the Vedas, again, were the authority for those men themselves, 
like Manu, &e. And although we have not before our eyes a Veda, 
which is the source of these laws, we must still conclude that Manu 
and the rest had.’’^ 

cTTfjfl !rf3[ ?r^TI II 

Dr. Weber, in his dissertation on the Upanishads, thinks it is not 
impossible that Kapila, the founder of the Sinkhya, and Buddha were in 
fact one and the same person. (Indische Studien, i. 436.) He afterwards 
qualifies this conjecture, and calls it not very probable. It is true that 
the Indians themselves observed a certain similarity between the doctrines 
of Kapila, and Buddha. But this would rather show that the two were 
different persons. Nor would the legend that Buddha was born at Kapila* 
vastu, the town of Kapila, or rather of the Kapilas, seem to prove the 
identity of Kapila and Buddha. By another conjecture, the same igneni^ 
ous scholar makes the founder of the S&nkhya (Panchas'ikha K^pileya) 
the same person with Kilpya PAtanjala, who occurs in the ^atapatha- 
br§hmana; while, in a former article (i. 84.), both Kapila and PataBjali 
together, the former as the founder of the S^nkhya, the latter as the 
author of the Yoga system, are merged into Kapya P^tanjala. After- 
wards, however, this opinion also is retracted, because Dr. Weber thinks 
that the Yoga system might be a later development of the ^&nkhya. 

^ [\\ w 

^Somes'vara, who calls himself a son of M^dhava, and of whose work 
®*Tantravarttikatik§.’’ there is a manuscript at the E. I. H, (No. 1030 )j 
dated Samvat, 1552, goes even a step farther, and Says that, although 
rules of the Smritis may be against the Sacred law, the Veda must not 
withstanding be considered as their source, because the Smritis themselves 
maintain that the Veda is the highest authority, an admission which 
the followers of Buddha protest. Cf. p, 80 against. ^ 

fSHTcrOsfT : ?r ii?r ^r^iTTTT^rTcirr 

fs[5TT?fT!TT 

STSTF^ST &0' Cf. YSjaavalkya, ed. Stenzler, i. 56., i, 

40.; Manu, iii. . 12, 13., where the Oommeutator mantions V4sishtha as 
having spoken of the marriage of a Brahman with a S'udr^, the ceremony 

not being accompanied by sacred hymns, as a kind of morganatic marriage, 

kamato vivahah, gff|r#sfq 5[3fTWr«:?j% ?I 3 [Tf%- 

II 
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It is matter of eonsiderable interest to know whether thie opinion 
of Haradatta's, as to the previous existence of a ^ larger number^of Vedio 
works, deserves credit or not. The opponent of the orthodox Kum§.riia 
in the Tantra-v^rtfcika remarks very truly, that to invoke the testimony 
of lost parts of the Veda is like calling a dead parson as a witness. ^ 
And if we had no better authority for this opinion than, so late a ootn- 
mentator as Haradatta, we should hardly be justified in mentioning it 
as an argument Anybody, however, who is aQq,aainted with the 
character of Indian commentators, will admit that they seldom 
commit themselves to novel theories, but almost always repeat what 
existed before in the tradition of their schools ; a fact which at once 
increases and diminishes the usefulness of their work^. Thus we find 
in the ease before us, that Apastamba himself, whose sutras Haradatta 
explains, enterijained a similar opinion on this subject. In the twelfth 
section of his Sutras, when speaking of some rules on the SvMhy^ya 
(praying), he says‘^, ‘^that certain rules must be considered as given 
in Br^hmanas of which the tradition or reading has been desbroyed.. 
Their former existence,” he says, ^^must be inferred from the simple 
fact, that these rules are still followed by men ; the only exception 
being where customs can be proved to depend on selfish motives, In 
this case, a man who follows such unauthorised customs, shall go 
to hell.»^ 

With regard to the hymns, it is in itself very unlikely that no 
more should have existed than those which happen to be collected in 
the Rig-veda ; and even in the Rig-veda wa see that the number of 
hymns varied in different communities. The ancient poetry of India, 
however, would hardly have furnished authoritative passages for legal 
and ceremonial questions ; and there is no doubt that the lost tradition 
which is appealed to by later writers, refers only to Br^hmanas, A 

‘Hf a man maintain a lost tradition to have been a source, he may prove 
what he pleases, for it is like appealing to a dead witness.” And again : 

sr<7if5cf ^ eirfqarf ii 

w3[f¥iacf ^ surroftir^TT^li 

“ Why has a divine precept not been established by Mann and the 
others as the source of their teaching, which would not have cost them 
more labour than to proclaim their own doctrine? Anybody may throw 
whatever he likes into the skull of a lost tradition, and then invoke it as 
an authority,” 

^W5r€^srrgc5i5rr: »Tr3T: i m g sftcgqss- 

The Commentator says: g'cHSrnTrar 3r=:^?J^Tsr5iri?j;.U 

“The original passages were lost by the negligence of the students.’? 

Kumarili observes; I 
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namfeer of these dogmafeie works are still in existence; hut ofchersf 
whieh are always qnoted alons: with them, are now lost, or known 
by extracts only. There existed a considerable number of ancient 
sages who embodied their doctrines, whether on philosophical or 
ceremonial, on metrical or grammatical questions, in independent works, 
which were handed down by tradition among their descendants » But, 
as Kumirila observes, through the carelessness and forgetfulness of 
men, and also by the exiinetion of families, these works were necessari- 
ly lost ; and it is, indeed, less surprising that many of these Br^hmanas 
should have been lost, than that so many should still have been saved, 
if we remember for how long a time oral tradition was in India the 
only means of preserving them. Kumirila, however, was too keen- 
sighted not to perceive the danger of admitting lost o^kh§.s of the 
Veda as authorities, and he makes several reservations in order to 
guard against a promiscuous use of this argument. The Buddhists 
also might appeal to a lost S'4khi^, and thus upset all the arguments* 
of the orthodox philosophers. But in spite of the bug-bear of the 
Buddhists, the general fact that some Sakhas had perished was admitted 
by Kum^rila, as well as by A.pastamba, both endeavouring to prop up 
the authority of the Smriti by the broken pillars of the S'ruti.^ 

The evidence which has been brought together is sufficient to 
establish the fact , that the distinction between 5 rati and Smriti, reve- 
lation and tradition, had been established by the Br&hmans previous 
to tFie rise of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the time when tha 
Sdtra style began to be adopted in Indian literature. There existed, 
previous to the Sutra period, a body of literary works propagated by 
oral tradition, whieh formed the basis of all later writings on sacred 
subjects, and which by the BrS,hmans was believed to be of divine origin. 
The idea expressed by the verb s'ru^ to hear, e. e, to receive by inspiration, 
is known in the Br^hmanas. The name of Smriti seems to occur for 

“The original text from which the Smriti was derived cannot always 
be because the S'^khas are scattered about, students are negligent, 

and because these rules stand under different heads.’* 

And again : f SC???} (f%) sf II 

“As if wa did nofe see in our own time that subjeots are forgotten and 
works lost.” 

fr ^ ?! i f tpul ff i 

“And it must not ba said that their destruction is irnpossible, for we 
isee it takes place every day, whether by negligence, idleness, or by the 
death of men,’’ 

^ a[T5ac!f% 

2RrTiTt«r?i i ^f^r^fgpiJTTtiT' aferf|[ 
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the first feime im the Taifctiriya4raayakaS though it is said to be used 
there in the sense of S'rati. In the Sutras, hovirever, the distinotioE 
between S'ruti and Smriti is distinctly stated. We find it in the 
Anupada-sutras/^ which we have reason to reckon amongst the earliest 
specimens of this class of literature. " In the NidAna-sfltras also, ancient 
tradition is mentioned by the name of Smriti ^ ; and although in PAnini 
the technical distinction between S'ruti and Smriti is not mentioned, 
it would be wrong to draw any conclusions from this, as there can be 
little doubt that P&nini is later than the Anupada-sutras. 

Tke Six Feiangaa, 

We shall now proceed to an examination of those works which 
belong to the Sfitra-literature of India, as far as they have reference 
to the Veda. 

The Brahmans say there are six members of the Veda, the 
six VedAngas. This name does not imply the existence of six distinct 
books or treatises intimately connected with their sacred writings, but 
merely the admission of six Subjects the study of which was necessary 
either for the reading, the understanding, or the proper sacrificial 
employment of the Veda. Manu calls the VedAngas by the name of 
Pravaehanas,^ which is a title not unusually applied to the Brilhmanas.® 
And indeed, instead of looking for the Vedingas to those small and 
barren tracts which are now known by this name, it is in the Br^hmanas 
and Sfitras that we have to look for the Ved^nga doctrines in their 

1 Taitt. Ir. i. 1, 2. : II The Com- 
mentator explains Smriti by I “ the laws 

of Manu and others whose source is a revelation the existence of which 
must be inferred.” Pratyaksha (sensuous impression) is, according to Sityana 

sfrf5l?t srr^* “ the word of the Veda whioh all men 

can perceive in their teacher.” Aitihya (tradition) is explained by 

legends, PurAnas, the Mah§.bh4rata, 
and the Br^hmanas.” Lastly Anumana, if we believe Stlyana, does not 
here mean inference, but customs of good men, by which or from which the 
existence of an authority, that is, of S'ruti and Smriti, as the source of 

these customs, is inferred. I 

® Anupada-sutra, ii. 4. Cf. Indisohe Studient, i. p, 44, 

^ Nidana-sufcra, ii. 1. I I Cf, Indisohe 

i. p. 45. J ^ ^ 

4 Manu, liL 189. : mm: ^ I 

Those priests must be considered as the purifiers of a company who 
are most learned in all the Vedas and all their Angas.”— Sir W. Jones. 

.KuIIuka : )i 

the meaning of the Veda is proclaimed by them, therefore 
are the Angas called Pravaeh anas 

^ Com. 
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©ri^inal and authentic form. The short Ved^ngas which are , generally 
added to the manuscripts of the Veda, and which by several scholars 
were mistaken for the real Vedangas, represent only the last unsuccessful 
attempts to bring the complicated and unintelligible doctrines of former 
sages into an easy and popular form, and to preserve at the same time 
the names which had been sanctioned by antiquity. 

A very clear and rational statement as to the character of the 
Vedi-ngas in early times, is given in the Brihad^ranyaka and its com- 
mentary. According to them the different doctrines of the VedAngas 
are to be considered as integral parts of the Br^hmanas in the same 
manner as the Pur^nas and ItihAsas. These, as we saw before, were to 
be taken in the sense of epic or paur^nie Stories, incorporated in the 
BrA.hmanas, as illustrations of ceremonial questions. By ItihAsa, as the 
commentator says, (Brih. Arany. ii, 4.) we have to understand stories 
like those of Urvas'i and Pururavas in the Satapatha-brahmana ; by 
Purana, passages on creation and the like, for instance, in the begining 
there was nothing,’’ &c. He then proceeds to quote passages fiMm the 
Br0.hmanas which he calls Upanishads (mysteries), §lokas (verses), 
Sutras (rules), Anuvy^khyas (explanations), and Vyakhyas (comments). 
It is under these heads that the Vedangas had their original place. 

It is more difficult to determine where and when the Vedangas 
were first mentioned as six. In the Muadaka-upanishad the number of 
the Vedangas is given as six, but in a line which is not unlikely to have 
been interpolated. Y^ska (Nir. i. 20.) quotes only the Vedangas, but not 
the six VedS.ngas. The number of six occurs in the Charanavyuha, 
where we meet with the well-known versus memorialis, containing the 
titles of t he six Veditngas. The same number oeenrs in Manu 

Among the Klllabavias also the acoant exists in bha perusal of the 
Veda enjoined by the Pravachanas. Com By the word pravaehana is 
meant the Br^hmana, and it is called so beoiuse it is proclaimed/’ 

There is a passage in the Prasth^nabheda, 

For each Veda there are several a&khS.s tho difference of which arises 
from different Pravachanas.” 

Here pravaehana means Brahmana, because the difference of the 
BrAhmana-a'^khls does arise from Brahmanas peculiar to each. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Madhusudana used pravaehana in the sense of pronan* 
ciation, the difference of pronunciation being the chief cause of the 
Sanhit4-s'^khS.3. Pravaehana is used in the Kathopaui§ad, ii. 23., in the 
sense of reading.” 

sfr Sinf^isf U Ipastamba, who 
ocoasionally quotes Slokas ia his Sutras, does not seam to have knowa 
this verse. His words are (ii. 4. 8.), 

fsOi^r I What follows, in the only MS. I know, is eaten away 
by worms ; but theQ oomes the wordg^f%^^%j which was the title of a 
metrical treatise, and is quoted as much before Pingala, in the 5ibda- 
Kalpa-drnma, s. v. cupqr af«ir; a 

11 Oiia of the Paris'isbtas of the Samaveda begins with the words 

, : ’ 8 
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(iii. MB). There is a ‘passage in the Ghhandogya-tlpamshaa where a 
mention of the six Vedangas might be expectecl, the beginning of the 
ninth Prapathaka. The atiinber six, however, ‘does nob occur there^ 
although Vedanga doctrines are clearly implied, under somewhat unusual 
names” The earliest mention of the number six in Teferenee to the 
Vedangas seems to be contained in one of the Brahmanas of the S§ma- 
veda. But "there again, ‘though the 'number six is given, the titles of the 
several Vedangas are not mentioned. 'It is said there (Shadvins^a-Br, 
iv. 7.) ofSvIha, that her ‘body consists ofthe'fonr Vedas, and that her 
limbs are the six Angas, or members of the Veda.*^ It is possible, how- 
ever, that more ancient Brahmanas allude to the number of six ; at all 
events we see 'that it was sanctioned for the Vedangas before the end 
of the Brahmana period. 

The six doctrines commonly comprehended under the title of Vedan- 
gas, are Siksha (pronunciation)^ Chhandas (metre), VyAkarana (grammar^ 
Nirukta (explanation of words), Jyotisha (astronomy), and Kalpa ('cere- 
monial). The first two-are considered necessary for reading the Veda, 
the two next for understanding it, and 'the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices. 


The Parisishtas, howevep, are later 
than Apastamba and Pingala ; for the author of the Paris'ishta declares 
that he made use of Pingala’s work ; ITfTcW; I 

ffT^JTT^sFgiar^M U The title refers, there- 

fore, most likely to the NidUna-suitra, which also begins with 

Cf. MS. Berol. 95, In the Commentary on the SSTiala-pratishlkhya, 
at the end of the 14th Book, the VedAngas are enumerated as follows : 

^ This passage has been pointed out and translated by Colebrooko 
(Miscellaneous Essays, 1. 12.). ^‘N§-rada, having solicited ins'truetion from 
SanatkumAra, and being interrogated by him as to the extent of his 
previous knowledge, says, T have learnt the Rig-veda, the Vajur-veda, 
the S4ma-veda, the Atharvana (which is) the fourth, the Itihasa and 
Parana (which are) a fifth, and (grammar, or) the Veda of Vedas, the 
obsequies of the manes (fq^j, the art of computation the knowledge 

of omens the revolution of periods (f?rf% com. 

the intention of Speech (or art of reasoning) the maxims of 

ethics the divine science (or construction of scriptures) 

com. the sciences appendant on holy writ (or accentuation, prosody^ 

and religious rites) the adjuration of spirits com. 

the art of the soldier com. ^3%) the scienee of astro- 

nomy the charming of serpents the science of 

demigods (or music and mechanical arts, see page 39.) : all this I 

have studied ; yet do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of 
the soul. ® 


S^ %3[TS I |l 

T if her limbs ; herbs and trees 

.. S^ae also the test frequently quoted from the Veda, 

r^^^T’CoiTS^s^T w m {\ “The Veda, with its six members, 
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^ ^ SIBSHA, OR PHONE.'TICSv 

SayaBa, in his Commentary on the Rig-Veda, defines StkshS. as the 
seience of« the pronunciation of letters, accents, &c. ; and he quotes 
from a work of the~ Taittiriyas, who have devoted a. chapter of their 
Aranyaka to this subjaet. Now in-the seventh book of the Taifctiriya- 
Aranyaka we still find the fallowing headings : ‘‘"Let us explain the 
^Iksha/^^ Letters/’ ‘^On Accents;” ‘^^On Quantity/^ ‘“On the 

Organs of Pronunciation,” “On Delivery”, ‘^On Euphonic Laws/’ 

Unless we admit that the rules on ‘^iksha had formerly- their place 

in this chapter of the Taittiriya- Aranyaka,. it would be difficult to 

explain why all the principal subjects of the ^iksh^ sbould'bc mentioned 
here, why the whole chapter should be called the iSiksfaA chapter 
(ityuktah. s'ikshadhy^ah), and why it should begin with the words 
^‘Let us now explain the S'ikshA”' SAyaaa, who was eertainly acquaint- 
ed with the Vedie tradition, takes the same view in his Commentary 

on the Sanhiti-upanishad-.^ He states that the Taittiriya-apanishad 

consists of three parts, ^ of the Sanhiti, YAjniki, and V^mni-upaiiishad. 
Of these the last is the most important, because it teaches tka know- 
ledge of the Divine Self. The first serves as an iritrodiietion or prepira- 
tion, in order to bring the mind of the pupil into a proper state for receiv- 
ing the doctrines on the highest subjects. Now immediately after the iirat 
invocation, the Upanishad begins with the Siksh^ chapter ; and in order 

to explain this, Sliyana remarks that this doctrine is necessary here, 

in order to enable the pupil to read . and ' pronounce the sacred texts 

ought to bO' known •and under-stood by a Brahman without any induce^ 
Blent ” 

The i in- S'iksd is short (hrasva), though it is 
strong (guru). It is only in the Aranyaka that. S'ikshfi occurs instead .of 
S'iksh^. S'iksh^ is derived from.s'a/^, to be able, and means, originally 
a. desire to- know; Prom, the same root we have sakta^.^ teacher (Rv. vii. 
108.5.); sihihaman'i^ a pupil (iiv. vii. 103^5.). a pupil, comes 

{rom-adifEereut-root, S^atia says, 

fs[r^I 1 a, The other headings are, | | 

51^ I ?TT5T I ^?niT; ( 

I owe a copy of this Commentary of Sayana’s to the kindness of. Di% 
Mer, at Calcutta. Seeing, in the catalogue of manuscripts puolishad by 
the Asiatic Society of Calcu tta, a work of 'Sayana’s, called S'ikshAbhasliya, 
and imagining this to be a commentary on the S iksh^-ved&nga or one of 
the Eri.tis'^khyas, 1 wrotedo Dr. iioer for a copy oi it. Though I was 
untimately disappointed wh^n-I found that it had nothing to do with the 
[frltis'^kliyas, I still Consider the Commentary: of great -interest, particular- 
ly Sayana’s introduction to the Vedtata .system.. in it. Dr. Roar has since 
published the ^ whole Taittiriya-uyantshid, with the Commentaries of 
B'ankara and Ananda Griri, inNoi 22 of the Bibliotheca Indioa. 

® I %% I rtl3t 

STcnqfffrTc^Tffrll I 

fgffrIT i &o.ciraT far^aiT I 
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correctly, and thus to understand their' real meaning.^ It might l>e 
obj.eted, SAyana remarks, that as a correct pronunciation is equally 
required for the earlier ceremonial portion of the Veda (Karma-k^nda;, 
the S'ikshA ought to have been inserted there. But then, he says, this 
chapter in its present place stands between the ceremonial and the 
philosophical portion of the Veda, like a lamp on the threshold of a door 
giving light to both. He adds, that a right pronunciation and under- 
standing is of greater importance for the philosophical part 5 because 
mistakes in the” sacrifices and the ceremonial can be made good by 
penance, while there is no penance for a wrong understanding of philo- 
sophical principles. 

If then there is reason to believe that the doctrine of the ^iksha 
was formerly embodied in the Iranyakas, perhaps even in the Brahma- 
the question is, why it afterwards lost this place. This can only 
be accounted for by the appearance of more scientific treatises, which 
embraced the same subjects, but in a much more systematic style than 
anything which we could expect to meet with in the Brihmanas and 
Aranyakas. 

These were the Pr&tis'akhyas, a branch of literature which will claim 
our particular attention for more than one reason. If we compare the 
PrAtis^i-khyas with Brihmanas and Iranyakas, they evidently indicate 
a eoDsiderable progress of the Indian mind. They were written for 
practical purposes; their style is free from cumbrous ornaments, and 
unnecessary subtleties. It is their object to teach and not to edify ; 
to explain, not to discuss. Where the Br^hmanas or Aranyakas allude 
to grammatical, metrical, or etymological questions they give nothing 
buti heologieal and mystical dreams. So far from receiving elucidation, 
the points in question generally become involved in still greater dark- 
ness It is not unlikely that teachers appealed to these passages of the 
Brahmanas in order to derive from them the highest possible sanction 
for their doctrines. But these doctrines, if they were intended for use 
and instruction, must have been delivered in a more homely and more 
intelligible form. The origin of the Pratis^tkhyas may therefore be 
aeeounted for in the following manner : — During the Brihmana period 
the songs of the Veda were preserved by oral tradition only and as the 
spoken language of India had advanced and left the idiom of the Veda 
behind as a kind of antique and sacred utterance, it was difiieulito 
preserve the proper pronunciation of the sacred hymns without laying 
down a certain number of rules on metre, accent, and pronunciation in 

2 The passage from the Pushpa-sutras (viii. 8.) which was quoted before, 

does not prove that the rules 
on the accent were laid down in the Brihmana of the K&labavins, because 
it may also mean that the accented delivery of sacred texts was enjoined in 
the Brihmana. 
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general. The necessity, however, of such a provision could hardly have 
been felt until certain differences had actually arisen in different seats 
of Brabmanic learning. Thus, when the attempt was made to prevent 
a further corruption, a certain number of local varieties in accent 
and proounciation, and in the recital of the hymns, had actually crept 
in and become sanctioned by the tradition of different families or 
schools. These could not be given up, nor was there any means of 
determining which was the ancient and m5st correct way of reciting 
the sacred songs of the Veda. Discussion having arisen on this sub- 
ject, we find in the Brahmanas occasional mention of verses which, if 
improperly pronounced, become changed in their meaning. But even 
where the sense of the Veda was not affected, the respect paid by each 
teacher, by each family, and by each Brabmanic community to its 
own established oral tradition, was sufficient to give an imaginary 
value to the slightest peculiarities of pronunciation, accent, or metre. 

A twofold advantage was gained when the rules and exceptions 
of the old sacred dialect were first reduced to a system. First, 
ancient dialectical differences, many of which are not so much attri- 
butable to corruptions as to the freedom of the old spoken language, 
were carefully preserved, and even apparent irregularities and excep- 
tions were handed down as such, instead of being eliminated and 
forgotten, Secondly, a start was made towards a scientific study of 
language ; by the collection of a large number of similar passages, 
general laws were elicited which afterwards served as the phonetic 
basis f f a grammar like that of PAuini ; — a work which, although 

ascribed to one author, must have required ages of observation and 

collection before its plan could be conceived or carried out by one 
individual. Even the PrMs'Akhyas, though they do not refer to gram- 
mar px'operly so called, but principally to the phonetic laws of lang- 
uage, presuppose a long-continued study of grammatical subjects 
previous to the time of their composition. The best proof of this lies 
in the great number of authors quoted in the Pratis'akhyas, whose 
opinions are frequently at variance with the precepts contained in 
the PrAtis'^Akhyas themselves. Though we are not now in possession of 
the works of these earlier authors, yet we have a right to assume 

that their doctrines existed formerly in the shape of PrAtis'i^khyas. 

In the same way as one only of the different S'Akh&s or recensions of 
the Eig-veda has been preserved to us in manuscript, the S'Akala- 
s'akh^, which was followed by S'aunaka, we may understand how 
one only of the Pr^tis'akhyas of the Rig-veda has come down to us : 
particularly as its composition is ascribed to the same S'aunaka who is , 
said to have united the Bfehkala and the oAkala-s'Akhis. and who, as 
far as the SanhM is concerned, was a follower of the Sais'ira-s'^kha. 
Saunaka^s Pi^tis'Skhya of the S'Akalas, being one of the latest compo- 
sitions of this kind, was probably also the most perfect and complete. 
As ^aunaka states the different opinions of oAkala grammarians on im- 
portant points, where he himself differs from them, -his work was the 
more likely to supersede previous Pr4tis'§.kliyas, particularly at the 
time when the Vedic religion was on its decline, and Brabmanic doc- 
trines daily losing influence. Though it is true that as yet only one 
Pratis'^khya belonging to each Veda has been found in manuscript, 
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yet they all belong not to^ one of the four Vedas irr general, but te 
one ^akha of each of them?. Pritis'AWiya, therefore,, does not mean, 
as has been supposed, a treatise on the phonetic peeuliarities of eacb 
Veda, but a eolleetioa of phonetic' rules peculiar to one of the diffierenk 
bmnehes of the four Vedas, z, one of those* different texts in which 

each of the Vedas had^ been handed down for ages in different fami- 
lies and different parts of Indm The differences between the S^Akbae 
of the same Veda, as far as the words of tho* hymns are concerned 
seem certainly not to- have b&en vea^y grea-t, if we may judge from- the 
few instances tn which different SAirhAs of the- same Veda have beea 
preserved in manuscripts, iVtost ^AkhAs do not differ in the general 
arrangero^nt or the Sa^nhitAs, or collections of hymns,- but merely in 
single words or verses. In a few cases only one ^AkhA- contains some 
hymns more than another. The SakhAs were not independent collec- 
tions of the old hymns, but different editions of one* and the same origin 
nal collection, which in the course of a long continued oral tradition 
had beoome modi Sed by slight degrees: The texts of the Veda as they 
existed and lived' in the oral tradition of various sets of people became 
Vakhas differing from^ other SakhAs somewhat in the same way as the 
MSS', of the New Testament differ from, each, other The Prati- 
s'akhyas, besides giving general rules- for the proper prorianciation of the 
Vedie language in general, were intended to record what was peculiar 
in the pronaiioiation. of certain teachers and their schools. itven in 
cases where these schools had become extinct, we find the names of: 
•their founders, preserved as authorities on matters connected with the 
pronunciation of certain letters or words. 

The real object of the PrAtis'Akhjas,. as shown before, was not tO' 
teach the grammar of the old sacred language, to lay down the rules 
of declension and conjagafcioa or the principles of the formation, of 
words. This is a- doctrine which, though it could not. have been un^ 
known during the Vedic period, has not been embodied, as far as we 
know, in any ancient work The PrAtis'akhyas are never called VyA^ 
karanas, grammars^, and it is only incidentally that they, allude to 
strictly grammatical questions. The perfect phonetic system, on 
which Panini’s grammar is built,, is no doubt taken from the Pratif 
s'Akhyas; but the sources of PA aim's strictly grammatical doctrines must 
be looked for elsewhere. 

Although, then, there is no necessity to suppose that every one of the 
numerous Vedie SakhAs possessed full and eonrplete Pratis'Akhyas-, like that 
belonging to the i§ ikala-s'AkhA, which was finally collected by i^aimaka, 
yet the great number of previous authorities quoted in our PrAtis'Akliyas 
makes it likely that a large number of similar works did actually exist 


^ According to the first PrAtis'Akhya, i. 58 , | their rules 

would seem to affect passages of the BrAbmanas too, like- I &e, 

and the Gammentator adds, g j Most of these Prai- 

shas, however, are taken from the hymns; as, for instance, the words 

V V is different for the Yajur-veda where the gene- 

ral rdf of the pratis ikhya extend their inttuence to the sacrtlicial 
invocations* 
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the principal that are mentioned in earlier writings. In the 

Pratijnaparis'ishta^ it is stated that there were fifteen codes of law for- 
the fifteen Sakhis of the Vajasaneyins: and Kum4rila says that the 
test of these Codes of law and of the Grihyas was peculiar in each 
Charana in the same manner as the formal rales of the Pr 4tis'akhyas. ^ 
MadhusMana Sarasvati’s definition cf Pratis'akhya is perfectly in 
accordance with this view of the subject. He says",— "‘‘The' Veda® 
consists of two parts : one teaching the sacrifice, the other teaching 
Brahman, or the Supreme Being. . As there are three different branches 
of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the better performance of the sacri- 
fices, divided into three: the Big-Veda, Yajur-Ved^ and Slma-Veda, 
The ceremonial of the Sotri priests is performed with the Rig- Veda; 
that of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-Veda ; that of the Udg^tri 
priests with the Sama Veda. The duties of the Brahman priests, and 
of him for whom the sacfifieeis offered, are also contained in these three 
Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is not usedfor solemn sacrifices, and is very 
different from the others, as it teaches only expiatory preservative, or 
imprecatory rites. For each Veda there are several Jl^akhas, and their 
differences arise from various readings.”^ Afterwards he goes on to 
observe that “the rules of pronunciation (s'ihshS^), which apply to all the 
Vedas in general, have been explained by Panini but that the same rules 
as they apply to the Sakh^s of each Veda, have been taught by other 
•sages under the title of Pratis'akhyas.’^^ If we here take the word 

^MS, Bodl. w. 500.: 

The meaning of “Yafchdsvaram pratishth^s” is doubtful. Should it mean 
■^hules with reference to accents?^’ If so, they would be the rules of Pratis'^- 
khyas. That the S^khas differed about the accents is seen in the case of the 
M^ndukeyas and S^kalas. Pratis'akhya 1.200. K§lty%ana, as the author of 
a Pr^tis'akhyas is called II 

^Tantra V. I. 3. (MS. Bodl. W. 325. p. 15 b.) 

lU5f^T?TT ^ I 

® Veda is taken here in the general sense of sacred literature, as Uvata says, 

“Every single collection of hymns which existed at any time and in anyplace, 
without reference to the divisions in each Charana (sect), is called Veda/ 
^According to Madhusudana, the Br§.hmana part of the Veda, by which he 
can only mean the Upanishad^^, is not affected by the peculiarities of the 
Vakhas, if this were true, it would only prove the late origin of the Upani- 
shads. Some Upanishads, however, show traces of various readings, which 
must properly be attributed to various Sakhas, This is admitted, for instance, 
by Sayaiia in his Coommentary on the Y^jniki or Nariyaniyi-upanishad. 
“Tadiyapathasamprad^yo des'avisesheshu bahnvs'dho drisyate ; tatra 
yadyapi s'akh^bhedah k^ranam tathUpi Taittiriyadhy^yakais tattaddes'ani- 
vasibhih s'ishtair A.dritatvit, sarvo’pi p^tha upldeya eva.^’ Ind. Stud, i 76. 

^ See also Somes'vara’s Tantra-varttika tika. (MS. E. I. H. 1030, p. 95.) 

gr!aT?:<JTt f:B^T \ m ^?fsrrc%?i waT- 
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s%kh^s (brandies) in fihe sense of different traditionary texts of the four 
Yedas, Madhusudana’s words do not require any alteration they ^ would 
become obscure if, as has been proposed, we took s'Akha. either in the 
sense of scaooF’ or of “a portion of the Veda.” 

The word s'akhi is used, however, by some writers in so vague a 
manner that we need not wonder if its meaning has sometimes been 
misapprehended. “Traditional text (recension) of the Veda** is perhaps 
the nearest approach to its real meaning. 

The word is sometimes applied to the three original Sanhitils, the 
Eig-veda-sanhit4, Yajur-veda-sanhitA, and S^ma-veda-sanhit^^ in their 
relation to one another, and without any reference to subordinate s'akh^s 
belonging to each of them. They may be called the original branches or 
the three stems of the Veda-tree, each of them branching off again in a 
number of other s'^khas. The “branches,** as Kumarila says, have 
all the same root, revelation (s'ruti), and they bear all the same 
fruit, the sacrifice (karma). If otherwise, they would be different 
trees, not different branehes'-^. In the same acceptation the word is used 
for instance by Apastiamba, where he is giving rules as to the time and 
place where the Veda ought not to be read. Ee says there (Si.m. SCitra, 
3. 44, 45,) that it ought nofe to be rehearsed where music or S^l/raa-hymns 
are performed, and he adds, that Samgb-hymns ought not to be practised 
in the neighbourhood of another s'dkh4, that is, as the commentator 
observes, of another Veda.^ 


“There are two kinds of ^iksh^-, a general and one which has recjard 
to particulars. It is true that the authority of the general ^ikshsi is 
established, on account of its babnging to the Ved^^ngaa ; but in order to 
remove all doubt as to the authority of the particular ^iksh^ls, published 
by KatyAyana and others, which determine the pronunciation of each 
sentence and each word, it is clear that it is not different from the other 
inasmuch as both are one by their common character of Siksh^, although 
they are spoken of separately. 

V It is said of S^yana that he wrote commentaries on each of the 
Sakhas of the Rich, Yaiush and S&ma. 

3[rrqri;Hm^^WT&^^T sqfT^cTT c^qT J 

cITSTcH irirf qCTJ II 

Ekaika eoald hardly mean “ one from among the Vakhas of each Veda.” 

2 srfiTJfTn# 

II 

® ^snrfrmT 3T5rsqT^r|?T^s || 

u «v II ^ The Hrsfc satia i.-j 

paraphrased by the ManaTaBj iv. 123. ^THSqqr^iRI§ql'<TTwti!T\?f 3R^T=q5| | 
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More frequently, however, s'Akha is used to signify the various edi- 
tions, or, more prop ndy, the various tradition's, that branched off from 
each of the three original branches of the Veda. In this latter sense 
s'akh3. seems sometimes synonymous with charana. But there was ori- 
ginally an important difference in the meaning of these two terms. 

In order to appreciate the difference between s'akh^ and charana, it 
need only be remembered that we find “s'akham adhite,” ^“'he reads a 
certain recension of the Veda,” but never ‘^eharanam adhite,” still less 
‘^parishadam adhite,” he reads a Charana or a Parishad.” Hence it is 
clear that s'akha means originally a literary work, and that Charana 
does not. If s'^khi is sometimes used in the sense of charana or sect, 
this is because in India the s'akh^s existed in reality not as written 
books, but only in the tradition of the Charagas, each msmbar of a Cha- 
rana representing what, in our modern times, wa should call the copy 
of a book. 

The Br&hmans themselves were fully aware of this difference be- 
tween s'^kh^ and charana. In a VArbtika to Panini, iv. 1. 63., we find 
charana explained by s'ikhadhyetri, fee., the readers of a s'li.kh^.” In a 
passage of Jagaddhara*s Commentary on MMatim'^dhava, Charana is said 
to mean ^‘a number of men who are pledged to the reading of a certain 
s'dkha of the Veda, and who have in this manner become one body.” ^ 
Pdnini*^ speaks o£ Charagas as constituting multitude, that is to say, 
as comprising a number of followers. In Apastamba^s SSmay4eh^rika- 
shtras, where rules are given as to the relative age of persons who ought 
to be saluted, the Chdranas or members of the same Charana are men- 
tioned immediately after the Pauras'&khyam, or town acquaintances; 
and in the third place stand the Srotriya-Brlhmans.^ P^nini speaks of 
the KUthaka and KalApaka as works belonging to the Charagas of the 
Kathas and Kalfipas.^ In a V^rttika to iv. 1. 63., women are mentioned 
as belonging to a Charana ; for Kathi is the wife or daughter of a Brc^h- 
man who belongs to the Charana, or reads the iSitkh^i., of the Kathas, A 
s'&kh^, which is always a portion of the iSruti, cannot properly include 
lawbooks. But followers of . certain S^kh^s might well, in the course 
of time, adopt a code of laws, which, as it was binding on their Charana 
only, would naturally go by the name of their Charana, That this ac- 
tually took place may be seen from a Vdrttika to P4n. iv. 3. 120., where 
it is Slid that Kdthaki. may be used not only for the sacred traditions, 
but also for the laws of the Kathas Thus the Pratis'^khyas also were 
called by the name of the Charagas, because they were the exclusive 
property of the nader*? of certain s"§.kh§iS, and even m.ore so than the 
KulaJharmas or family-laws. 

' !ar’lsrrf^dTr<S?T^TiTq^«!TTqfTiI^5fsi^rgrt l Cf. ZarLittera- 

tur, p. 57* 

pan. iv* 2* 46. soil. 

^ Ap. i. 4. 4. The Commentator says that 
| Ch§.raga, therefore, means a member of a Charana. Lassen (IikL 
Alterthumsk. i. 610.) takes ChS.rana in the sense of wandering poets, so 
named still in Western India, ^ 

^ P&n, iv, 3. 126. ^ scil 
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As a s'^akhl consisted of a Sanhita as well as a Brahmana, at all 
events in later times, differences in the text of the hymns, as well as dis- 
crepancies in the Brahmanas, might lead to the establishment of new 
Charanas, founded as they were on sacred texts pecaUar to themselves. ^ 
iakhls of this kind, which differed through the various readings of the 
iruti, were considered by the Brahmanas as eternal s'akh^s, and the 
Charanas, to which they belonged, were not supposed to have been found- 
ed by human authors.’^ It will be seen hereafter that the Brahmans 
admitted another class of s'akh^s, which were founded on Shtras ® and 
derived their names from historical personages. They were confessedly 
of a later date. 

But although, after a careful examination of these passages, we can- 
not doubt that there was an original difference between s'^kh^ and eha- 
lana, it is not the less certain that these two words were frequently 
used synonymously 5 ^ in the same way as we may speak of the Jews 
when we mean the Old Testament, or of the Koran when we mean the 
Mohammedans. 

Alter having established the difference between s^akha and eharana, 
we have still to inquire how both differ from parishad, in order to deter- 
mine the meaning of Parshada, another title which is frequently applied 
to the Prltis'4khyas. tiere it is important to observe that although 
every Pri>tis'akhya may be called a Parshada, ^ i,e,, a work belonging to 
a Parishada, not every Parshada can be called a Pratis^akhya, but those 
only which contain the rules of pronunciation for a particular s'likh^ or 
text of the Vedie hymns, studied and taught in certain Parishads. ^ 
Amara explains parishad by sabh^ or gosh'thi, an assembly ; but the 
codes of law lay down more accurately the number, age and qualifications 

^ MahMeva’s Hiranyakes'ibhashya ; 

jeqrf^rcr w 

‘‘^Any portion of oral tradition consisting of Mantras and Brlhmanas 
is called a s'akha, and it is clear that differences of either the Mantras'or 
Brahmanas will necessarily lead, in the Veda, to a variety of subordinate 

SiTri%: I “The various s'cLkhas which arise 
from various readings are eternal.'^ 

I 3TfScr55T^rH^?t g 

5TT5IT i 

Mahadeva’s Commentary on the ^Hiranyakes'i-sutra. 

^ Cf. Nirukta, i. 17., where i® explained by I 

and Tan. ii. 4, 3. 1 Pan. vi. 3. S-6. 

5 parshada, instead of parishada. Cf. Pan. iv. 3. 123. 

6 I doubt the esistenea of word like which Dr. Roth 

mentions (Zur Littaratur, p, 16 .). One may speak of 'T^TSTflT or 

&Q, and a Pratis'akhya current in one of these ParisAds 
may, perhaps, be called Bub JTTSJff^^ is not the name of a 

yarishad, but of a Sakha; a ad therefore the Commentary on Gobhila 
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b@ dompstint tO ' glta deeisioiis^ on all points on whiab thi pooplei 
or, if w6 may say so, the parishioners, might demand advice. That 
such JParishads or Brahmanie settlements existed in old times, we 
see in the Brihadi-ranyaka where it is said that ovetaketu went 
to the Parishad of the Panch§.las, and many similar passages. The 
oharaeter of a Parishad is described in Mann’s Code of Laws, xiL 
110-173, and by YAjnavalkya, i. 9., where we have the eontraeted form 
Parshad instead of Parishad. According to the ideas of these modern 
writers a Parishad ought to consist of twenty-one BiAhmans well 
versed in philosophy, theology, and law.^ This number, however, can 
be reduced according to circumstances, as will be seen from passages 
of Par^s'ara’s Dharmas'Astra. It must not be supposed that the rules 
laid down in these law-books have always been observed in the forma- 
tion of a Parishad, particularly as regards the early times of India; 
yet we may be able to form some conception of their original character, 
by seeing what has become of them in later times. Paras^ara says 
“Pour, or even three able men from amongst the Brahmans in a village, 
(gramamadhye) who know the Veda, and keep the sacrificial fire, form 
a Parishad. 

“Or, if they do not keep the sacrificial fire five or three who have studied 
the Vedas and Vedangas and know the law, may well form a Parishad. 

“Of old sages who possess the highest knowledge of the Divine Self, 
who are twice-born, perform sacrifices, and have purified themselves in 
the duties of the Veda, one, also, may be considered as a Parishad. 

“Thus, five kinds of Parishads have been described by me : but if 
they all fail, three independent men may form a Parishad.” 

MMhava, in his Commentary on Parils'ara, quotes a similar 
passage^ from Brihaspati’s Code: — “Where seven, five, or three 
lirilhmans, who know the customs of the world, the VedA.ngas (or the 
Vedas and the Angas), and the law, have settled, that assembly is like 
a sacrifice.’' The real difference, therefore, between a Charana and a 
parishad, seems to be that the former 'signifies an ideal sueeession of 
teachers and pupils who learn and teach a certain branch of the Veda ; 
of th e Brahmans, necessary to form such au assembly a s should 

speaks of a I but could not well have spoken of a 

1 Brih. Ar. vi. 2. gfT q[f5[W!?lTT5flTTIT || 

i s[^5q^g[;,ii 

5r^T gnfct I 

sTTfJTJTRT ^ II 

3fJTTff5ii?r?rT i 

ctft'ETc^T 11 

gjff5rTin?JTf^?jTm i 

irraT5TT&%T sfq II 

m: 1 

^ »f=gr gifq i 

«5fT ^nr^Tfsnlf il 
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while the latter means a settlement of Brahmans, a oommanity or ' 

college to which members of any Charana might belong. Thus members 
of the same Charana might be fellows of different Parishads, and fellows 
of the same Parishad might be members of different Charanas.^ 

Now as Parshada may be used as the title of any work that belonged 
to a Parisad, or formed, so to say, the traditional library of the 
Parishadyas, it is clear that this title could not be confined to the PrU- 
tis'akhyaa, though it would necessarily include them. If a follower of 
the S'hkala-charana was a fellow of the Vatsa-parishad, the Sikala- 
prUtis'akhya would necessarily be one of the Parshada works of the 
Vatsas, and the Parishad of the Vats as would through this fellow be 
eonneeted with the ^akala eharana. This is what Durga means when 
in the Commentary on the Nirukta^ he says “ that those Pdrshadas 4 

only are called Pratis'afchyas which are adopted in a Parishad of one's 
own Charana for teaching certain grammatical doctrines eonneeted with 
the reading of the Veda according to one or the other SikhS./’ The 
PrAtis'^khyas are in fact a sub-division of the Parshada books, and in 
this sense it might well be said that Pratis'^khya is an adjective to 
PArshada.^ 

After the true meaning of S^kh§-,, Charana. and Parishad, of PrStis'akhya 
and Parshada, has thus been determined, we have still to inquire about 
those other works, which together with the Prfi.tis'^khyas were mentioned 
as the peculiar property of the Charanas. I mean the Kula-dharmas, or 
law books. They of coarse eould not be called Pratis'Akhyas, but they 
might claim the title of Chlranas, (a name which has not been met 
with,) or Parshadas. Now we saw before that Apastamba actually 
refers to the Parishads in his Samay^eh3.rik§.-satras (1. 11.), where, 
after having pointed out the days on which the Veda ought not to be 
repeated, he remarks, that farther particulars on this point are to be 
found in the Parishads.^ What does this mean? All that Haradatte 
has to say in the oommentary on this very passage, is that by Parishads 

1 See Gobhilabh^sya, MSS, W. 72. p. 72 p. 71. a. 

!grJirq srsr^rftc# ^ 

II The expression ^^thus say some,’^ which 

occurs frequently in the Sutras, is stated to refer to different s'dkhds 4 

Com- \ qq; ’?q'fTct333[rHra 

“sr i 0:^^% ^ Tftfirer 1 Narayana’s 

Commentary on Gobhila, MS. W, 72. page 23. b. 

2Nir, i. 17. qTq5[rfiT I fqq-ct^q qf rqq?- 

qiq^rfq qTfHiqreqRlcqsf: || 

“ Those Parshada books by which in a Parishad (parish or college) of 
one's own Charana (seet), the peculiarities of accent, Sanhitd. and Krama- 
reading, of Pragrihya- vowels and separation of words, are laid down as 
enjoined for and restricted to certain oAkh§.3 (branches or recensions of 
the Veda) are called Pratis'^khyas." 

® See Dr. Both, Zur Litteratur, p. 58. 
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must here be understood the Mlnava^ VAsishtha, and other Dharaas'is« 
tras.^ These Dharmas'&stras, however, as we now possess them, betray 
their oomparatively modern origin by their form and metre, and 
oecasionally by their matter also. As many of them have been printed 
at Caloufeta, it may be seen that the majority of these small Sloka 
works are utterly worthless. They were probably made up only 
in order to fill the gap which had been occasioned by the loss of ancient 
legal works. This loss was felt the more severely because the names of 
tne old authors retained their celebrity, and were still quoted in common 
practice and courts of law. I have succeeded, however, in recovering 
in manuscript large portions of the Kula-dharmas, which are written 
in Sutras, as might be expected in works contemporaneous with the 
Pr^tis'Akhyas. It has been thought that the sources of Manu and other 

Dharmas'astras must be looked for in the Grrihya-sutras. This is not 

quite correct. The Grihya-sutras are concerned chiefly with the 

Sansk^ras, or domestic sacraments, extending from the birth to the 
marriage of a man, and in so far only as these sacraments form a 
portion of the subjects treated in the Dharmas'astras, the Grihya-sutras 
might be considered as their original sources. But then the same 

might be said of the Srauta-sufcras, because the solemn sacrifices pres- 
cribed by them are likewise alluded to in the Codes of Law. By far 
the greater portion, however, of these codes is taken up with Aeh^ra, 
i. e., laws, manners, and customs. The difference between these obser- 
vances and the ceremonies laid down in the other two branches of 
Sfitras is this : the domestic sacraments (grihya), as well as the solemn 
sacrifices (s'rauta), are administered by parents or priests for the good 
of their children and pupils, while the AchAra comprises all the duties 
which are to be performed by an individual on his own behalf.^ These 
duties refer to the different castes, and to the respective occupations 
of each. The rules of discipline for the young student, the occupations 
of the married man, the law of inheritance, the duties of the king, 
the administration of the law, are accurately detailed in these Sutras. 
They are of great importance for forming a correct view of the old 
state of society in India, and the loss of the larger number of them is 
greatly to be regretted. Their general title is S^mayAchArika-sutras or 
Dharmasutras, and they form the third part to the Srauta and Gnhya- 
sfitras. Thus we have, beside the Srauta and Grihya-sfitras of Apas- 
tamba, a collection of S9.mayAch^rika-sutras belonging to the same 
oharana of the Apastambas, the members of which, as Kum&rila tells 
us, followed one of the SAkhfts of the Taitfciriyaveda. Another collection 

cf^TT i i 

2 The threefold division of Dharma is pointed out by the Prayogavai- 

iayanti. :(MS. Bodl. W. 68, p. 16. a.) 

li || trsrT?!*?: i 

cl)[?qrr3 sqrmTT?TTlTJ (sio) I ’FJTTcff I II 

“Baudhayana says, the highest law is that contained in each Veda, 
which we shall follow in oar explanation; the second is the traditional law ; 
the third, the customs of eminent sages." 
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of DhamiasAtfasi wMchj howavei*, is liable to enfciaal doubts^ belongs 
to the Gantamasj a Charana of the SAma-veda. It has been print- 
ed at Calentta. A third one bears the name of Vishnu, and has^ been 
printed at Calcutta, enlarged by modern additions written in 8'lokas. 
The Vasishtha-dharma-s'Astra, printed at Calcutta, belongs likewise, at 
least in part, to this class of Dharmasutras. Whether we shall succeed 
in finding still more of these Sutra-works is questionable,^ though prose 
quotations from other Dharmas ^Astras would justify this ^ expectation. 
There can be no doubt, however, that all the genuine metrical Dharma- 
s'astras which we possess now, are, without any exception, nothing 
but more modern texts of earlier Sutra- works or Kula-dharmas belong- 
ing originally to certain Vedie Charauas.^ 

To return to those works of the PArshada literature which are 
known by the name of Pratis'Akhyas, I may refer for further particu- 
lars to br. Eoth’s valuable observations on this branchy of literature. 
To him belongs the merit of having first pointed out in maauscript 
four of these works. The first is ascribed to S'aunaka, and belongs to 
the S'akala-s'akha of the Rig-veda. I call it the ^Akala-pratis'akhya, not 
the S'ais'ira-prAtis'akhya, though it pretends to follow, like S'^aunaka’s 
Anukramani, the SanhitA of the S'ais'iriya-s'AkhA, which is itself a subonli- 
nate branch of the SAkala-s'Akha.^ S'is'ira, however, is never mentioned in 
this or any other Pratis'Akhya, as an authority on grammatical questions 
It is doubtful how far the rules given by S'aunaka in his Prati- 
s'Akhya, can be considered as representing the general opinion of the 
S'lkalas. S'aunaka, no doubt, wrote for the S'akalas, to whom ho 
likewise addresses his Anukramani. But the author of the Pratis'Akhya 
occasionally quotes the opinions of the S'Akalas as different from 
own, and speaks of them in the same manner as he alludes to the 
opinions of other grammarians. He mentions (i. 65) the S'Akalas as 
observing a certain peculiar pronunciation out of respect for their 
master, who seems to have sanctioned it in his own rules. Who 
this master was is diflScult to say. But it is most likely the same 
who (i, 52.) is called the Master, Vedamitra (friend of the Veda), 
and who (i. 223.) is called S'akalyapita, the father of S'Akalya. His 
opinions, if we may judge by i. 232., differed from those of the 
younger S'akalya. In i. 185, we meet with him again under the name 

^ See Prof. Sbenzler's Introduction to his edition of Yajiiavalkya, and 
his remarks on Indian Law-books in Indische Studien, i, 232. 

^ gr^^rrir i fJw 

qTTTJTtnrqre ifa i 1 

i 

l JnTqJoTT: f fcT I 

Sgitl ftfsa^q-WT I qrm^T5rT?r 

I 1'^® verses to whioli the eominentary refers are not 
iu the MS, See also Vishnu Purina, p. 277. n. '^%3TqrT 

I IimTiW3qT^T!TT \\ Com. 
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of S^kalya Sthavira, ^4kalya the elder, and he is there represented 
as advocating a pronunciation from which ^aunaka, the author of the 
Preitis'Akhya, dissents. In i. 199, S'aunaka adopts the opinion of S'akalya 
and in i. 208, he likewise mentions him with approbation. But all this 
would only tend to show that SWnaka does not consider himself 
bound to follow either S'akalya, implicitly,^ 

There is not a single MS. at present existing of fche Rig-veda in 
which the rules of our Pr^tis'akhya are uniformly observed, and 
the same applies to the MSS. of the other Vedas. The rules of the 
Pratis'^khyas were not intended for written literature, they were only 
to serve as a guide in the instruction of pupils who had to learn the 
text of the Veda by heart, and to repeat it, as part of their daily 
devotions. As S'aunaka was himself a member of the S'^kalas, we may 
quote his Pr^tis'akhya as the ^4kala-pratis'4khya. But strictly speaking 
it could only be called one of the Sikala-pratis'^khyas, preserved by the 
pupils of oaunaka, who, soon after, formed themselves into a new 
Charana, under the name of ^aunakiyas. 

The second Pratis'akhya belongs to the ancient text of the Yajur- 
veda. There is only one MS. of it at the Bodleian Library, together 
with a considerable portion of the Commenbary, the Tribh^shyaratna, 
Professor Wilson, in his catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (i. 7. 
No. xxxiii.) mentions another MS., ®‘The Pratis'^khya of the Yajur- 
veak, with a Bh&shya or comment, entitled Tribhasyarafcna,^ from its 
being said to be the substance of the works of three celebrated sages, 
Atreya, Mahisha, and Vararuchi.’’ To what particular S'akha of the 
Black Yajur-veda this Prcltis'ikhya belonged it is difficult to determine. 
It quotes several of the Charanas, belonging to the Black Yajur-veda, 
such as Taittiriyakas, Ahvarakas, tlkhya, the founder of the Aukhiyas, 
and BbS-radv^ja, the founder of the Bh^radvajins. It also alludes to 
Mimansakas, a school of philosophers, mentioned in none of the other 
PrMis'^khyas. Until we receive some more complete MSS, of this Work 
we can only say that it belongs to some S'akha of the Taitfciriya or Black 
Yajur-veda. Its grammatical terminology, as might be expected, is less 
advanced and less artificial than that of the Prafcis'akbj-a of the modern 
or White Yajur-veda, 

The third Pr&tis akhya is ascribed to the S'Hkha of the Madhyan- 
clinas, one of the* subdivisions of the V^jasaneyins though, perhaps, on 
the same grounds as those stated above with regard to the l§lkha- 
prMis'^khya, it might seem ‘more correct to call it the Pratis'^khya of the 
Katyayamyas, a sub division of the M^dhyandinas. It was composed by 
K§.tyayana, and shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni- 
calities. There is nothing in its style that could be used as a tenable 
argument why KMy^yana, the author of the Pratis'^khya should not be 
the same as K^-tyAyana, the contemporary and critic of PAnini. It is 
true that PAnini*s rules are intended for a language which was no longer 

i In xiii. 12. SAkalya is mentioned as one of three AchAryas, VyAli, 
l§Akalya, GArgya. 

^ This PrAtis'Akhya has lately been edited by M. A. Regnier, in the 
Journal Asiatique.” 

® It has been edited by Prof. Weber, Indisehe Studieu; vol iv. 
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the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas. The Vedie idiom is treated by him as 
an exception, whereas K4ty§<yaaa^s Pr^tis'^kbya seems to belong to a 
period when there existed but one recognised literature, that of the 
Rishis. This, however, is not quite the case. K&ty§yana himself 
alludes to the fact that there were at least two languages ‘‘There are 
two words,” he says (i 17.)% “om and both used in the begin- 

ning of a chapter ; but om is used in the Vedas, aihd in the Bh^shyas.” 
As K§.ty§yana himself writes in the Bhi^shya or the common language, 
there is no reason why he should not have composed rules on the grammar 
of the profane Sanskrit, as well as on the pronunciation of the Vedic idiom. 

Some of K^ty^yana’s Sfitras are now found repeated ipsissimis ver- 
hu in Panini’s grammar. This might seem strange ; but we know th^^it 
not all the Sutras now incorporated in his grammar came from P^nini 
himself, and it; is most likely that Katy^yana, in writing his supplemen- 
tary notes to PHnini, simply repeated some of his Pritis'Akhya-sutras, 
and that, at a later time, of these so-called VSrttikas became part 
of the text of P^tnini. 

The fourth Pr^tis^^khya belongs to the Atharva-veda. It is called 
Saunakiya Chltur^dhy^yik§., and was, therefore, no doubts the property 
of the Saunakiyas, a Charana of the Atharva-veda. The name of the 
author is unknown, and we possess as yet but one MS., and that a very 
imperfect one, in the Royal Library at Berlin. That it belongs to a 
^akha of the Atharvana, is indicated by its very beginning,^ and one ' of 
its first rules is quoted^ by the commentator on the 5^kala*pratis'akhya 
as belonging to an Atharvana-pratis'^khya.® Besides, in the fourth 
chapter of the fourth and last boob special reference is made to Athar- 
vana sacrifices.^ We can hardly suppose that iSaunaka, the author of 
the PrSitis'akhya of the Rig-veda, was at the same time the author of 
this ^aunakiy^ Ch4turtdhyayik§,. S'aunaka, whose name never occurs in 
the S^kala-pri,tis'^khya,^ is quoted in the Chfi.tur^dhyfi»yik4, i. 1, 8.® The 
grammatical terminology of this little tract is far in advance of techni- 
cal terms used by Saunaka. Yet there is a certain connection between 
the two books, and it is most likely that the author of the Chliturlldhy^- 
yika was a member of the oaunakiya-eharana, founded by the author of 
the Sakala-pratis'^khya, Nay it seems as if its author had retained 
something of the allegiance which S'aunaka owed to ^^kalya and the 
S'akalas. In one instance, where P^qini quotes the opinions of iSdkalya, 
the original is found in the Ch§.tarMhyayika, and not in the ^akala-prl- 
tis'akhya* We are told by PlLnini, that S'akalya pronounced the o of the 

^ Indisehe Studien, iv. p. 103. 

I : w 

mmr^H II 

I still doubt the genuineness of the first verse of the S'ikala^pratis'S- 
khya where Saunaka' s name has been foisted in at the end. The emenda- 
tion which I proposed in my edition of the S'llkala-pr&tisakhya, requires 
the admission of a so-called iytdipurana in tvddi» 

® The quotation refers to S'Skala-jpn i. 114 , 
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toeative to be unchangeable (pragrihya), if folio w^ed the particle 
Exactly the same rule, and in the very same words, is given in the Athar- 
vana-pratis'akhya,^ whereas the S'akala-prltis'akhya teaches first, that} 
the 0 of the vocative is pragrihya (i. 69)^ ; secondly, that it is liable to 
certain changes (i. 132, 135) ; and lastly, that all pragrihya vowels are 
unchangeable, if followed by Hi (i. 155). In none of these Sutras do we 
find the exact words which P4nini quotes, and which are found in the 
Atharvana-pratis'akhya. Again, P^nini (viii. 3. 19.) ascribes the dropping 
of y and v in Fislina ilia instead of Yislina iha^ in hara ehi instead of 
haray ehi^ to S'^kalya. Now it is true that this process is not unknown 
in the S'S-kala-pr^tis'&khya, but it there assumes quite a different 
aspect (i. 129. 132. 135) : whereas, in the Ch^tur^dhyl»,yika the expla- 
nation is very much the same as in Panirii.^ P^nini quotes in the 
same place (viii. 3. 18.) the spelling adopted in these eases by S'4ka- 
tayana. ^ This is mentioned likewise in immediate connection with 
the rules which precede it in the Atharvana-pratis'^kbya ; it is not 
mentioned at all in the S^kala-pr^tis'akhya. It has been supposed 
that a rule, which in Katy^yana’s Prltis^^khya is ascribed to S'aunaka, 
was taken from the Chaturadh^yik^, and that therefore Kitjayana’s 
Pratis'^khya was later than that of the Atharva-vedas. But the rule 
ascribed to S'aunaka by KltyHyaua is, that a final tenuis, if followed 
by a sibilant of a different ciass, is changed into the aspirate, whereas 
according to the Ch^turidhy&yika (IL 1. 6.) a tenuis, followed by a 
sibilant of Us own class would have to be aspirated.^ It must be 
admitted, however, that no such rule as that ascribed by K^tyayana to 
S'aunaka is found in the S'akala pratis'akhya, and, in other respects, 
the PrUtisS-khya of KUty^yana shows traces of more modern origin 
than the Ch§.tur&dhy^yika. 

The following list gives the names of the principal authorities 
quoted in the S'dkala-pi^tis'^khyil, the Taittiriya-priltis'^khya, the 
Kdty^faniya-priltis'^khya the ChaturMhy3.yika, the Nirukta and 
Pilnini. 1 have availed myself of the lists given by Roth, Weber, and 
BOhtlingk; and though 1 do not pretend that my own list is complete,, 
it will be sufficient to show the active interest which was taken in 
grammatical subjects at that early period : — ^ 

1. Agnives'ya T. 3. Agrayana, N, 

2. Agnives'yS-yana. T. 4. At reya. T. 

1 1. 1. 16. II 

2 1. 3. 19. 3iwf5rctffr?rT5rf»Ti ii 

® 1. 69 rTgifj 1 

4: ii. 1 , 21 , ti 5ir frrr siii: ll ii. i. 22 . stmtct- 

II 11 ii- 1- 23. JTtW0T|;f?T =31 || Forms like ubha u, 

iastead of abhtv u, saacfcioned by the Sikalr-pr. i, 129 ; would offaud 
rale of the A.tharvana-pr&tis'likhya. 

!aT^Tq-;r?T tl 

® Indische Studien, iv. 249. 

KatySyana would write I the Cbaturadhya. 

yika, gsTET ^1%, q%|| 

XO 
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5. Anyatareya, S. Ch. S5. 

Apis'ali. P. ^6* 

7. Ahvarakas. T. 37. 

8. Ukhya. T. 38. 

9. Uttamottariyas. (?) T. 39. 

10. Udichyas. P. 40, 

11* AadumbarSyana. N. 41. 

12. Aupamanyava. N, 42. 

13. Aupas'iYi. E, 43, 

14. Aurnav§-bha. N. 44. 

15. Klndami-yana, T. 45. 

16. Klnva. K. 46 

17. Katthakya. N. 47. 

IS. Kas'yapa. K. P. 48. 

19. Kaundinya, T. 49. 

20. Kautsa. N. 50. 

21. Kauhaliputra. T, 51. 

22. Kraushtuki. N. 52. 

23. Gargya. S', K. N. P. 53. 

24. Gaiava. N. P. 54. 

25. Gautama. T, 55, 

26. Charmas'iras, N. 56. 

27. Chakravarmana. P. 57. 

28. Jafcukarnya. K. 58. 

29. Taitiki. ‘N. 59. 

30. Taittiriyakas. T. 60, 

31. Dalbhya. K. 61. 

32. Panchalas. S', 62. 

83, Paushkaras^idi. T. P., (vart ) 63. 

S4. PrSehyas. S'. P. 64 


Piakshi. T. 

Plakshayana. T. 

B^bhravya (Kramakrit). 3, 
Bbstradv^ya, T. P. 

MAndukeya. S. 

MasAkiyA. T. 

MimAnsakas. T. 

Yaska. 

VAtabhikara. T, 

VAtsapra. T. 

Vatisya. Ch. (?) 

Varshyayani. N. 

Valmiki. T, 

Vedamitra. 

VyAli, 

iSatabalaksha Maudgalya. N, 
S'akatayana. S'. K. Ch. N. P. 
S'Akapuni. N. 

S'akala (padakrifc). S'. 

S'akalas S'. 

S'Akalya S'. K. P. 
S'akalya-pitri (stbavira). S'. 
S'Aukhayana. T. 

S'aitjayana. T. 

S'aunaka. S'. [?). K. Oh. 
Sankritya. T. 

Senaka. P, 

Sthaulashthivi. N. 

SphotAyana. P, 

HArita. T. 


For the Sama-veda no PrStis'akhya has as yet been discovered 
There is a small treatise which 1 found in the same inanusoript of th 
Bodleian Library whioh contains the Taittiriya-prAfcis'akhya, and which 
might be called a Pratis'akhya of the SAma veda. But it is so badly 
written, and so unintelligible without a commentary, that little use can 
be made of it at present. It is called Sama-tantra,^ and evidently 


^ It begins (MS. Bodl W. 505.) W: II 

sftgRT 1 I I 3TT%: I ^ | | 

3qtc^ H t 11 3TT?f I 1 1 fg:«R>gf:5|^TX7rT | 31 m irif^ 1 siswr , 

33T I qrftsf I lU II fq fqqr | 5r?:r q?:T ^ , maf I 

I I I II &e. From my notes taken in the Eoyal 

iiibrary of Berlin, I see that, tke same work exists there with a commentary 

(?) in 13 Prapclthak as. 

ine same work I find mentioned in Dr. Weber’s interesting article on the 
Sw vtt 48-) It - curious that this°Sa2aXa is 

grammar. The same name is also given to the Riktantra 
a smal Siksha treatise, MS.bodl. W. 375. This MS. coSains aS 

“atters connected with the SSma-veda, but more 
a the form of Pans lebtas ; one on Avagraha, or division of words ; another 
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kfi&tg oftliQ sama iubjecfcs mhhh usually ooaui? iu thi Pritig^lkhyaSf 
Ifcs autheuMoiby is supporbed by the CharaaaYy^iha^ where a Sloia® 
tautra is raaatioaed, but without any farther partieulars. 

If it be asked aow why all these works, so dififerent in appearance 
are to be asacibed to one period of literiture, the ^dtra-pariod, the 
reasons for it are as follows; first, thit the style of the majority of 
these works is the old Shtra style, for instanoe, in rhe Taittiriya- 
pr^tis'&khya, the K4ty&yaniya-pr§.tis'^khya, and the Ch^turMby^yik^. ^ ; 
seeondly, thit the maniisoripts oall these works Siitras ; thirdly, that 
even works, written in mixed S'lokas, like those of S'aunika, are quoted 
as Sutras,’-^ a title whioh would never be given to works like the 
Mi.aava-dharmas'astra, &o. ; and fourthly, that the sama men to 
whom these works are ascribed are known to have oomoosed other 
works generally written in the style of Sutras, That the Pratis'dkhya 
of the S'akalas should be written in Slokas and yet be ascribed to 
S'aunaka, the teacher of K^tyd^yana, is no objeebion. It would have to 
be exoluded from the Sdtra period, if written in regular Anashtabh- 
s'lokas like those of Manu. But the mix*:ure of the ^loka with other 
anoienb metres indicates better than anything else the transition from 
one period to another, and is quite in accordance with that position 
whioh, as will bo seen, S'aunaka occupies in the literary history of India. 

By comparing S'aunaka’s chapters on S'ikshd in his first Prltiy'dkhya 
with the small S'loka compilation which is generally quoted as tie 
Ved^nga, the difference of old and modern S'lokas will at once be per- 
ceived. This modern tract which has been printed in India, contains 
scarcely more than the matter of the S'iva or S'amkara-sdtras brought 
into S'lokas. It mentions the Prakrit dialects, and represents ifcself as 
written after Panini, but not, as Madhusudana Sarasvati prebends, by 
Ptlnini.^ Yet it is carious to sea how great a reputation this small work 
must have gained, baoause S§.yaaa, who knows the Pr^bis'akhyas and 
quotes both from the S'akala and Taittiriya-pi^bis'^khya, regards this 
small tract as the real Ved^n^ra. In a mimans^ work, which has been 
mentiionad before, Somes'vara's Tantrav^rtbika-tikS, it seams even as if 
greater aubherity had been attributed to this short S'iksh^ tract than to 

called S^masankhyS ; and^a third called Stobh^uusaiihlr^, beginning with 
tho words 3i?ir?fi' 3trf»s5rr^Jim; i 

1 The title put at the end of the chapters of the Taifctiriya-pratis'akh- 
ya is ‘‘ ifei pr&tk'^khya-sutre prathamah, pras'nah Samaptah, &c. 

Shadguru s'ishya, in his Commentary on the Anukraman?, says that 
S'auaaka first composed a Kalpa-sntra, consisting of 1000 parts and resem- 
blinga Brahraaaa. sirfr This was after- 

wards destroyed by himself j but his few remaining works, which are 
written in verse, are equally called Sfitras, ^ I 

and again ; ^ 

STTSfTf I 

feir?r; »* 

ajTWiW mxR* qifoinq W: II 


CHHANDAS. 


the more developed aiid evidanlily older works of S'auaaka, KAtydyana,' 

and others* 

Besides these works on S'ifcsha whioh have been enumerated, from 
the Taittiriyaranyaka down to the so oalled Ved^nga, we possess 
another tract on S'iksh^, called the M^ndiikt-s'ifcsha.^^ But this also is pro- 
bably a production later than the Satra period, audit is important only 
in so far as it bears the name of another Oharana of the Eig-veda, the 
Manddklyanas/^ and thus confirms what was pointed out before, that 
each of the old S'^khas had originally its own Pratis'lkhya, although the 
o'raater number of them, as well as theic Mantra tests, are now lost or 
preserved only under a more modern form, as may be seen in the ease 
of this Manduki-s'iksha. 

CHHANDAS, OR METRE, ^ 

The second Vedanga doctrine, Chhandas or metre, stands very much 
ia the same position as the ^iksha. Some m-me? which have been after- 
wards adopted as the technical designations of metres, occur in some of 
the Mantras of the Rig-Veda, and there are frequent allusions to metres 
in the Br^-hmanas. What is said, however, in the Br^hmanas with re- 
ference to metres, is generally so full of dogmatic and jnystical ingre- 
dients as to be of scarcely any practical use. In the Aranyakas and 
Upanishads whole chapters are devoted to this subject. Yet it is again 
in the Sutras only thvt areal attempt has been made to arrange the^e 
archaic metres , systematically. We have some chapters on metres at 
the end of the Sakala-pratis'akhyaj written in Saunaka’s usual style of 
mixed Slokas. This treatise is anterior to that of K^tyt^yana which we 
find in the introduction to his Sarvanukrama, because K^tyi-yana is the i 

pupil of l^aunaka, as we shall see hereafter. For the metres of the S4ma- 
veda we have the NkUna-sutra in ten prapathakas, which, after explain- 
ing the nature and different names of all the Vedic metres, gives a kiiicl 
of index (anukramant) to the metres as they occur in the hymns employ- 
ed at the Ek^ha, Ahina, and Sattra sacrifices. As to Pingalanfiga’s work 
on Chhandas, which is most frequently quoted under the title of 
Ved^^nga, it does not pretend to be of greater antiquity than the Mahfl- 

1 Another work on Siksha is mentioned by Raja Rfl-dhak^nta in the 
article which he has dedicated to the Yedlngas in his iSabda-kalpa-dnima, 
and for which Amara and Bharata are quoted as authorities. 

5RI The Commentary on the SAkalapratie'Akhya also seems ! 

to speak of two SikshAs. 

f fei grus i ^ctt ^rJT^^^Tgir- 

^TSTTf^ '<5rf5I 1 ?T 3 f^^cT; JnT^T?TT 

i siar i^?rg; 550 ?T^§ 

^qfi I'jCTro uro ^ ^ I 

MAndukeya is qaoted in the Sakak-pr&tis'akhya, I. 200. 
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bhishya, sapposmg it wen admifcted that Patanjali, the author of this 
famous commentary on PAnini, was the same as Pingala. ^ There would 
be nothing extraordinary ’in the fact that Pingala treats of PrAkrit as 
well as Sanskrit metres. For we have the instance of EAtyAyana- 
Vararuchi, who wrote the VArttikas on PAnini and lived before Patan- 
jali, and is said to be the same who wrote a grammar of tho PiAkrit 
dialects. It must be admitted, however, that PingalanAga^s Metric is 
one^ of the last works that could possibly be included in the Shtra 

period ; though there is no suflSeient ground for excluding it from this 

period altogether, merely because those rules which refer to metres 

not yet employed in the Veda are ascribed to the same Pingala. Be- 

sides, Pingala is quoted as an authority on metres in the Paris'ishtas'*^, 
a ^ class of literature which does not seem to be separated from the 
Sutra period by a long interval. 

To the same class of Cbhandas works to which Pin gala’s treatise 
belongs, and which are not restricted to certain Vakhas, but are intend- 
ed for the Veda in general, two other works are added by the commen- 
tator on the ^Akala-prAtis^akbya, the one ascribed to YAska, the other to 
Saitava.^ Both these worths, however, seem to be lost at present. 

The difference between a Chhandas work belonging to one of the 
SAkhAs, and those treatises which are occupied with metre in general, 
may be seen from the following instance. 

According to Pingala's Sfftras, a metre of seventy-six syllables is 
called Atidhriti, a metre of sixty-eight syllables Atyashti. Kow Bv. i. 
127, 6, a verse occurs of sixty-eight syllables which ought therefore to 
be called an Atyashti. According to Pingala himself, however, some 
syllables may be pronounced as two^, and if we follow his rules^ on this 
point, the same verse consists of seventy- six instead of sixty-eight syl- 
lables. In order, therefore, to remove the uncertainty attached to the 
metre of this verse, the Chhandas chapter in the Sakala-prAtis'ak hya 
(towards the end of the 16th Pa tala) declare that according to the 
tradition of the ^Akala or Sais'ira-s'akhA, this ver&e is to be pronounced 
as an Atidhriti, L e, with seventy- six syllables. The same direotion is 
given in KA*tyAyana*s index to the ^Akala-sanhitA. 

^ Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 63. ^ 

2 MS. Bodi. w. 466 . ' ^wnTHT WV' fqrrssisi 

iTfTciTfT; I irr^3?[cr H 

® gr«tT «l5[#?f5a5Err^f¥r: 

See Dr, Roth’s preface to the Nirukta, p, 10 ; and qiiaera whether in 

the i^Akala-prAtis, xvii. 25, one might read f fer I?; instead of 

as the commentator proposes. Saitava is the pupil of ParAs'- 
arya and divided by thirteen teachers from YAska. Of. Brih. Arany KAu- 
va. ii. 0, 2, 3.; Indische Sfcudien, i. p. 156. n. 

4 Pingala, 3. 1 . ) 

»TT?iRTtr I «i«n 
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VYlKARAp, OR GRAMMAR. 

The third VeBa^a is V.^diara^'i or Grammar. Aaoorimi? to th® 
aooottoii wWoh Indiaa authors give of their literature, this braaoh of 
Vedio learning would be represented by the Grammar of P4ijini. Here 
the oontradietioa bseomas even ni)re glaring. In Pingala^s Sdtras the 
Vedio metres were at least treated in the same way as the non- Vedio, 
But in Panlni, the rules which refer to Vedio grammar in parbioalar, 
form only the exeaptions to all the other rules whioh treat of the regular 
or elassioil language. Instead, therefore, of oonsidering the third 
Ved^nga doctrine as represented by the grammarians beginning with 
Pllnini (P^ninyMayah), as Indian authors do, it would ba more correat 
to say that it is represented by the graaianriins ending with P^nini 
(P^ninyantlh). It uafortunataly happened that Plnini's work acquired 
by its great m mts such a celebrity as to supersede almost all that had 
been written on p^rammar before him, so that, except the name and 
some particular rules of former grammarians, we have little left of this 
branch of literature, except what oeeurs occassionally in the Pr^- 
tis'&khyas. That P^nini knew the Pr^tis'^khyas had been indicated 
long ago by Professor Bohtlingk ; and it can be proved now by a com- 
parison of P^nini’s Shtras with those of the Pr^tis'^khyas, thit P^nini 
largely availed himself of the works of his predecessors, frequently 
adopting their very expressions, though he quotes their names only in 
cases where they have to serve as authorities for certain rules. 

Thera are two separate treatises on grammaticil subjaet^, which 
belong to a period anterior to Panini : the Sutras on the tJn^di aflSxes, 
and the Sutras of S^ntan'^ch^rya on accents. The Un^di affixes are 
those by which nouns are formed ' from roots, the noiins being used in 
a conventional sense, and not in strict aceordanoa with their radical 
meaning. They are called Unlidi, because, in the Sutras as we now 
possess them un is the first-mentioned affix. That P^nini was aequiint- 
ed with the same arrangamanb of these formative affixes cannot be 
doubted, because he uses the same technical name (unidi) for them. 
We do not know by whom these Unadi affixes were first collected nor 
by whom the UnMi-sutras, as we now possess them, were first compos- 
ed All we can say is. that, as PS.aiai mentions them, and gives several 
general rules with regard to^them, they must have existed before his 
time. But how many of the Sutras existed before the time of Pl^nini, 
and how many were added afterwards, is a question that can hardly 
be solved. In their present form the Sfitras seem to treat the Vedic 
words as exceptions, at least they give now and then a hint that a 
certain derivation applies to the Chhandas only. Nevertheless it is 
curious to observe that the greater number of words explained by the 
genuine Ua^di-sfitras, are Vedic, some of them exclusively so. If the 
author of the Siitras had intended his rules for the Bhash^, there would 
have been no reason why he should have paid such prominent ret^^ard 
to words of a purely VeJic character. In fact, I believe, that origirfally 
the Unldi-satras were .intended for the Veda only,, and that they were 
afterwards ealarged by adding rules on the formation of non Vedic 
words, At last the non- Vedic or lauiiia words assumed such a prepon- 
derance that some rules, affecting Vedic words only, had actaally to 
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be inserted as exceptions. If a clear line could be driwn between 
words purely Vedic, and words never used in the Veda, and if the Sutras 
referring to the former were separated from those of the latter class, 
we might perhaps arrive at the original tests of this interesting 
work. This, however, is an undertaking which would require a more 
comprehensive and more critical knowledge of the history of the languages 
of India, thau any scholar at present is likely to command. ° 

As to ^^ntana’s Phitshtras we know with less certainty to what 
period they belong. A knowledge of them is not presupposed by P^nini, 
and the grammatical terms used by 5^ntana are different from those 
employed by Pa nini, — a fact from which Professor BOhtlingk has inge- 
niously concluded, that ^Antana must have belonged to the eastern 
school of grammariaos.^ As, however, these Sutras treat only of the 
acc^t, and the accent is used in the Vedic language only, the subject 
of Santana’s work would lead us to suppose that he was anterior to 
Panini, though it would be unsafe to draw any farther conclusions from 
this, 

NiRtJKTA, OR Etymology. 

The fourth Vedanga is NiruMa or Etymology. In the same 
way as, according to Indian authors, Grammar as a VedAiiga, 
was represented by Panini's Grammar, we find Nirukta also repre- 
sented by but one work, generally known by the name of Yilska’s 
Nirukta. Nirakta, however, has had this advantage over. Vyakarua, 
that YAska’s work applies itself exclusively to Vedic etymologies. In 
the same way as we considered Panini’s Grammar as the work where 
Vyikarana, as a Vedanga, took its final shape, so YAska also would seem 
to be one of the last authors who embodied the etymological lexico- 
graphy of Vedic terms in one separate work. Niruktak^ras, or authors 
of Niruktas, are mentioned by Y4sfca ; and some of them must have 
been as famous as YSska himself, because we find that their merits 
in this respect were not forgotten even at the time ot the compilation of 
the PurSnas.*-^ For explanations of old Vedic words, for etymologies and 
synonymous expressions, the Brahmanas contain very rich materials, 
and, with the exception of the Kalpi no other Vedllnga has a better 
claim than the Nirukta to be considered as founded upon the Brahmanas. 
Whole verses and hymns are shortly explained there \ and the Aranya- 
kas and Upanisbadas, if included, would furnish richer sources for Vedic 

^ Cf BOhtlingk, Biu erster Versuch tibar den Accent im Sanskrit, p« 
64. ; and PAnini, page xii. 

Thus Sakapfirni is mentioned as a Niruktakrit in the Vishgupurana 
(p, 277. n. 9.) ; but this is no reason why Sakapurni should be the same 
as YItska as Colebroofce supposed. (MiscelL Essays, i. 15.) In fact 
i^^kapfirni is quoted by Yiska himself, for there can be no doubt that 
^flkaphrni is the same name as Sakapuni. In later times, also, Y&ska and 
Skapfigi are regarded as distinct persons ; for instance, in a verse ascribed, 
to Paris'ara (Anukr, Bh. iv. 5. 7.), which oeeurs in the Brihaddevata 

Another Niruktakrit ruentionei by Sayania is the son of Sth&laahthivi or, 
as YSska oalls him, Stbaulashthivi, 
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efcvmologies thaa evea the Nirutta itself. The beginning of the A-itareyA- 

araDyaka is in fact a commentary on the beginmog of the Rig-veda ; and 
if all the passages of the Brahmanas were collected where one word is 
explained by another with which it is joined merely by the particle 
they would even now give a rich harvest for a new .Nirukta.^ it is 
important, however, not to confound Yaska’s Nirukta with Yaska s 
mentary on the Nirukta, although it has become usual, after the 
fashion of modern manuscripts, to call that commentary Nirukta, to 
distin^’uish the text of the Nirukta by the name of Nighantu. ihe 
original Niruktas that formed an integral part of the Ved^nga literature, 
known to Ylska himself, can have consisted only of lists of words 
arranged according to their meaning, like that upon which Yaska s 
Commentary is based* W*hether the same Y^ska who wrote the Com- 
mentary had some part in the arrangement of the lists of words, is 
unknown; probably these lists existed in his family long before his 
time, as YIska implies himself (Nir. i. 20.). But, as he preserved 
them by his Commentary, it was natural that their authorship 
too, should have been ascribed to him. Sayana gives the following 
account of this matter : --^‘‘Nirukta is a work where a number of words 
is given, without any intention to connect them in a sentence. In 
that book, where a traditional number of words is taught,’ which 
begin with Gauh, gmS, and end with Vasavah, V^jinah, Devapatnyal;i, 
there is no intention to state things which are to be understood, * 
because it is only said there that ‘so many are the names of earth,’ ‘so 
many the names of gold,’ ” &c. ^ 

This Nirukta consists of three parts, as may be seen from the Com- 
mentary on the Anukramanika. Here we read ; 

“The first part is the Naighanfuka, the second the Naigama, and 
the third the Daivata, and thus must this traditional doctrine be con- 
sidered as consisting of three parts. 

|.^ «^“ The Naighantuka -begins with (?a^th and goes as far Sbs Apdre.^ 
The Naigama begins with /aM and goes as far as ULbam Bihtsam,^ 

^ If Siyana meane to give in these lines an etymology instead of a simple 
definition of Nirukta, the attempt would be very unsucoessfuL Nirukta 
comes from nirvach^ to explain. His definition, however, is right, in so far 
as the Nirukta does not contain a connected string of ideas, but merely an 
enumeration of words. There is another definition of Nirukta, which is 
quoted by Radhakant in his S^bdakalpadruma and occurs as one of the 
Karikhs in the Kasikavritti (Pan. vi. 3. 109.) ; 

“A Nirukta contains the dcctrine of five thiogs; ot the addition, transposi- 
tion, change, and dropping of letters and of the use of one particular 
meaning of a root.’' Instances of this are given in another verse ; . , 

“ifaoiai is formed by an addition, Sinka by a transposition, Guikolmd 
by a change, Frishoddra by a drdpping of letters.” 

, 3 Adhy^ya. ■' . ^ ■i .Adhyaygi/ ,, . / 
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TEe third, or Deity chapter, begins with and ends with the Denapdi* 
niB,^ Here the gods from A-gni to Devi UrjAhuti^ are gods of the earth ; 
from VAyti to Bhaga,* gods of the air; from Siirya to the Devapatnis,'^ 
gods of the sky. People learn the whole traditional number of words, from 
QauhtoDempatnyoJb, 

The word Nighantu applies to works where, for the most part, 
synonymous words are taught. Thus, ten Nighantus are usually 
mentioned; and this title has baen applied to siieh works as Amarasinha, 
Vaijayanti, Hal^yudha, &C5. Therefore^, the first part of this work also 
has been called Naigkantukd, because synonymous words are taught 
there. In this part there are three lectures: in the first : we have 
words connected with things of time and space in this and the other 
worlds ; in the second, we have words connected with men and human 
affairs: and, in the third, words expressing qualities of the preceding 
objects, sush as thinness, multitude, shortness, &e. 

means Veda. As YAska has quoted many passages from 
the Veda, which he usually introduces by the words, ‘For this there is 
also a Nigama and as, in the second part, consisting of the fourth 
AdhyAya, words are taught which usually occur in the Veda only, this 
part is called Naigama, 

“ Why the third part, consisting of the fifth Adhyaya , is called 
JDaivaH is clear. The whole work, consisting of five AdhyAyas and three 
parts, is called Nirukta, because the meaning of words is given there 
irrespective of anything else. A commentary on this has been composed 
by YAska in twenty AdhyAyas. This also is called Nirukta, because 
the real meaning conveyed by each word is fully given therein.”® 

1 5 Adhyaya. ^ §§ 1 — 3. 

3 4_6 ^ § 6 . 

^ SAyana inverts here the historical order of things, because Yaska’s 
Nighantu must have been c alled by this name before the time of Amara’s 
Dictionary. Several Koshas are quoted which have not yet been met with 
in manuscript : Sarva Kosha, Ranti or Rantideva Kosha, YAdava Kosha, 
Bhaguri Kosha, Bala Kosha, all of which must have been in existence 
as late as the Commentary on the Meghaduta. 

® I have translated this passage of Slyana, because Dr. Roth has adop- 
ted a different division of the Nirukta in his edition, where he calls the 
first five books, containing the list of words, Naighantuka ; the first six 
books of YAska’s Commentary, Naigama ; and Daivata. It would have been 
better to preserve the old divisions, which are based not only upon the 
authority of YAska himself, but also of his commentators^ with this exception 
only that, according to them, the Naigama may also be called the 
Aikapadika. Thu?? Durga says, 

5IIH I 

nm uiBtTrf nwT^ tl 

a#t!r 

arf iff aiTqfeflsf H 
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histoey of ORAMMAE. 


The Nirukta, together with the Pratis'Akhyas and Panini’s Grain-" 
mar, supply the most interesting and important information on the 
growth of gramm tical science in India, it would be out of place to 
enter here into this subject, b it I cannot pass it over without at least 
pointing out the valuable materials preserved in these works, for tracing 
the origin of one of the . most ancient branches of philosophy, Gfammar. 

There are only two nations in the whole history of the world 
which have conceived independently, and without any suggestions 
from others, the two scienoos of logic and Grammar, the Hindus and 
the Greeks. Although the Arab? and Jews, among the Semidc nations, 
have elaborated their own system of grammar, in accordance with the 
peculiar character of their language, tbey owe to the Greeks the broad 
outlines of grammatical science, and they received from Aristotle the 
primary impulse to a study of the categories of thought and speech. 
Our own grammatical terms cime to us from the Greeks ; and their 
history is curious enough, if we trace them back through the clumsy 
and frequently erroneou? translations of the literary statesmen of Rome, 
to the scholars and critics of Alexandria, and finally to the early 
philosophers of Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagoras and Pytha- 
goras. But it is still more instructive to compare this development of 
the grammatical categories in Greece with the parallel, yet quite inde- 
pendent, history of Grammatical science in India. It is only by means 
of such a comparison that we can learn to understand what is organic, 
and what is merely accidental, in the growth of this science, and appre- 
ciate the real difficulties which had to be overcome in the classification 
of words and the arrangement of grammatical forms. Tke Greeks and 
Hindus started from opposite points. The Greeks began with philosophy, 
and endeavoured to transfer their philosophical terminology to the facts 
of language. The Hindus began with collecting the facts of language, and, 
their generalisations never went beyond the external forms of speech. 

’ Thus the Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The gram- 
mar of the former has ended in a colossal pedantry ; that of the latter 
still invigorates the mind of every rising generation throughout the 
civilised world. 

Again, after having defined the third partj, the Daivata, Durga goes on saying 
And further on : 



lie afterwards seems to imply that whole may also be called Nighantu, but 
there is no authority whatever for calling the first part of Yaska’s' ’ Com- 
mentary, as Dr. Roth does, Naigama. Devaraja also takes the, same view 
when he says. 
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jLanguag6 had become with the Hindus an objeot of wondef and 
meditation ut a very early period. In the hymns of the Veda we 
meet with poetical and philosophical speculations of speech, and Sara- 
»vati, the goddess of speech, is invoked as one of the most powerful 
deitit^s. The scientific interest in language, however, dates from a later 
period. It .vas called forth, no doab% by the careful study of a sacred 
literature, which in India, as elsewhere, called into life many an ancient 
science. In India the sacred strains of the Rishis were handed down 
with the greatest care, the knowledge of these songs constituted the 
only claim and hope of man for a higher life, and from a very early 
time they were looked upon with such a superstitious awe, that a mere 
error of pronunciation was supposed to mar their miraculous power. ^ 
We need not wonder, therefore, that the minutest rules were laid down 
as to the pronunciation of these hymn?, and that the thoughts of the 
early teachers were led to dwell on the nature of language and its 
grammatical organisation. Where so much depended on letters, it 
was natural that words also and their grammatical variations should 
attract attention. A number of letters, or even a single letter, as 
Katyfiyaua says, may form a syllable (akshara), a number of syllables or 
even a single syllable may forma word {pada\^ There aie many lueub 
rations on letters, syllables, and words in the Brahmanas, and there are 
numerous expressions, occuring iivthe Brahmanas, which mark a certain 
advance of grammatical knowledge.^ In the BrAhmana of the Vaja- 
saneyine (xiii. 5. 1. 18) we meet with the names for Singular, Dual, and 
Plural. In the ChhAndogya-upanishad (p. 135, ed. Roer) we find a olassifi- 
action of Utters, and technical terms such as spars ' consonants ; svara^ 
vowels ; ushman^ sibilants. However, we must not expect in those 
treatises to fini anything sound and scientific. It is in the Sutra lite- 
rature that we meet with discussions on language of a purely scientific 

character; aid what we do find in the Pratis'akhya, in the Nirukta 
and Panini, is quite sufficient to show that at their time the science 
of language was not of recent origin. I can only touch upon ooe point. 
It is well known how long it took before the Greeks arrived at a 
complete nomenclature for the parts of speech. Plato knew only of 
Noun (opofia) and Verb (ptjfia,) as the two eomponeub parts of speech, 
and for philosophical purposes Aristotle too did not go beyond that 
number. It is only in discussing the rules of rhetor e that he is led to 
the admission of two more parts of speech, the crvvSecrfjLQC (coDjunetions) 
and (articles). The pronoun does not coma in before 

Zenodotos, and the preposition (TrpoSecriv) occurs first in Aristarohos. 

sfi5r?i ii 

^ An analogous feeling among the Polynesians is mentioned in 
Sir G. Grey*s Polynesian Mythology, p. 32. 

' 2 KAt.-pr, yiii. 98. 

‘ ® Ind. Studien, iv. p. 76. 
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Iq the PrMs'ftkhya, oq the contrary, we meet at once witk the 
following' exhaustive classification of the pxrts of speech (xii. 5.) 

“The noun (aama^ the verb (^akhyAta), the preposition (upasarga), 
and the particle (niplta) are oalled by grammarians the four olafses 
of words. ^ The mun is that by which we mark a being, a verb that 
by which we mark being ; the latter is called a root (dhfi.tu). 1 here 
are twenty prepositions, and these have a meaning, if 
nouns or verbs. The rest of the words are called particles. The verb 
expresses an action; the preposition defines it; the noun marks a 
being ; particles are but expletives. There are, however, besides the 
partToles which have no meaning, others which have, for we_ see that 
some particles are used on account of their sense ; but it is impossible 
to say how many there are of each class, whether they are used in 
measured or in prose diction.’’^ _ _ 

The same division is adopted by most grammarians, and it is more 
fully explained by the author of the Nirukta, After stating that there 
are four kinds of words, Yaska says that the verb is chiefly concerned 
with being, nouns with beings. He then brings in a new definition 
which reminds us of the first introduction of the 'n-pocrtjXopia, as distinct 
from the ovo/ia, by the Stoics. “The verb,” he says, “when it 
expresses being, expresses a kind of being which lasts from an earlier 
to a later time, such as “he walks,” “ he cooks the nouns, if they 
express being (and not a being), express a kind of being that has 
become embodied in one, from beginning to end, such as “ a walking,’’ 
“ a cooking." Here the chief difiference between the verb and the noun 
appellative, is established on a similar ground to that on which Aristotle 
ascribes to the verb a temporal character, and denies it to the noun.® 

The distinction of the numbers was first pointed out by Aristotle, 
the technical terms for singular and plural {apidpuoi evixoi, TrXrjdvvrixo':,) 
date from a later time. ^In India the terras for the three numbers 
Singular, Plural, and Dual were known in the BrAhmana period. 

Aristotle had no clear conception of cases, in the grammatical 
sense of the word. Ptosis, with him, refers to verbs as well as nouns. 


^ fjrtncTsrvwraff : »Tar5rTrTifir i 

^fr ^ vrfg; || 

aiytrr tw qir rqcqf^ ^^rfq i 

^q^m fq?rfa5c?fqig*!T; ^|ci?:reqrf?icr^ f^qrrtr; l| 

ijiq fiiqT?i; qT^g^TJT; || 

gqirTTfnqtoTf^qmqi^JT?} xT | 

^ il 

j it means ^qT^TCT^r qtfel || 


The name for pronoan, sarvaa^maD, oeeurs ia the Nirukta, vii. 
and in the ChfiturAdhyayika. “UKoa, vu. 


„cnl ^ (TweerT), ffrijMVTiier) avev yookou, m 

p^po, ovSeu e<rrs Ka9 avTO arjpu^vrs^ov pr,p^ Se 4>^vr, avvdeTT,, 
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The iafcrodttotiofl of the five oases, in our sense of the word, is due 
to the Stoics. In the Pratis'skkhyas wa find not only a name for ease, ’ 
restricted to nouns (vibhakti, i. a. %\torfs) but the number of cases also 

is fixed at seven. , , . . l 

The distinction of the genders is the only point on wlnen the 
Oreeks may claim a priority to the Hindus. It was known in Hreece 
to Protagoras ; whereas in India the Pr^tis'akhyas seem to have passed 

it over, and it appears first in P&nini.^ 

There are some discussions in the beginning of the Nirukta which 
are of the highest interest with regard to etymology. While in Greece 
the notions of one of her greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Cratylus, 
represent the very infancy of etymological science, the BrS.hnians of 
India had treated soma of the vital problems of etymology with the 
utmost sobriety. In the PrUtis'akhya of Katyayana we find, besides the 
philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, preposition and 
particles, another division of a purely grammatical nature, and expressed* 
in the most strictly technical language. “ Verbs with their oonjuga- 
tional terminations. Nouns, derived from verbs by nieans of krit-suffixes. 
Nouns, derived from nouns by means of taddhita-sufifixes, and four 
kinds of Compounds —these constitute language.” ^ ' 

In the Nirukta this division is no longer considered suflficient. 
A new problem has been started, one of the most important prob'ems 
in the philosophy of language, whether all nouns, are derived from 
verbs ? No one would deny that certain nouns, or the majority of 
nouns, were derived from verbs. The early grammarians of India 
were fully agreed, that kartri, a doer, was derived from irh to do; 
Vdchaia, a cook, from pack, to ciofc. But did the sanie apply to all 
words’ S'^katayana, an ancient grammarian and philosopher, answered 
the question boldly in the affirmative, and he became the founder of a 
laro'e school, called the Nairuktas (or Etymologists), who made the 
verbal origin of all words the leading principle of all their_ researches. 
They were opposed, and not without violence, by another sohool, 
emphatically called the Vniydk'iran'is or Analysers, who, following the 
lead of G^r^ya, the etymologists,^ admitted the verbal origin of those^ 
words only fo'r which an adequate grammatical analysis could be giveng 
The rest they left unexplained. Let us hear how Y^ska states thg 
ar<ruments on both sides. After having explained the eharaeteristio 
of'^ the four classes of words, he says : “ Sakati.yana maintains that 
nouns are derived from verbs, and there is an umversal agreement of 
all Etymologists (Nairukta) on this point. Girgya, on the contrary 
and some of the grammarians say, not all (nouns are derived from 
verbs! Eor first, if the accent and formation were regular in all 
nouns* and agreed entirely with the appellative power (of the root), 
nouns suoh as ffo (eow), as'va (horse), pu.msha (man), would be in 
thems elves intelligible.* Secondly, if all nouns were derived from 

1 E§-tyayaniya Pr^tisakhya, iv. 170. _ 

2 1. 27. W 

* ThJStooti^is agiinstthe Commentary, but, if the MS, suoh 
as we have it, is correct, it seems to me the only possible construqtiop. 
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verbs, thea if any one performed a oerfcaia aotiioa, ha would, as a subjaoti 
ba called in the same rnanaer. For instanoa, if hor-e, ware derived 
from as', to get through, then any one who got through a certain 
distanod, would have to be called 04 »'na, horse. ^ If grass, were 

derived from /W Z, to pierce, than whatever pierces would have to be 
called /ffnx Thirdly, if all nouns were derived from^ verb*, then every* 
thing would take as many name as there are qualities belonging to it, 
A pillar, for instance, which is now called BthhnXy might be called 
datesaydf hole-rest, because it rests in a hole ; or aanjxnt^ joiner , ^because 
there are beams joined to it. Fourthl3% people would call things in such 
a manner that the meaning of nouns rn^ght be at least intelligible, what- 
ever the regular formation may be by which the actions of these things 
are supposed to be expressed. Ins ead of puruaha^ man, which is 
supposed to be formed {torn purh'aya, dwelling in the body, they would 
say purts'^aya^ body-dweller ; instead of aava, horse, ashiri^ pervader ; 
instead of grass, tardana^ piercer. Fifthly, after a noun has been 

formedj these etymologists begin to discuss it, and say for instance that 
the earth is called pfithivi, broad, from prathana^ stretching. But, Who 
stretched it, and what was his resting-place while he stretched the 
earth ? Sixthly, where the meaning cannot be discovered, no modifioatioix 
of the root yielding any proper significiti m, S^katayana has actually 
t^ken whole verbs, and put together the halves of two distinct words. 
For instance, in order to form satya^ true, he puts together the causal 
of % to go, which begins with yi, as the latter half, and the participle of 
as, to be, which begins with sa Lastly, it is well known, that beings 
come before being and it is therefore impossible to derive the names of 
beings which come first, from being, which comes after. 

^•Now all this arguing,'' Y^ska continues, “is totally wrong* For 
howtver all this may be, first, with regard to what was said, namely, 
that, if Sakatayana's opinion were right, all words would be significative, 
this we consider no objection,^ because wa shall show that they are 
all significative. With regard to the second point, our answer is, that 
we see as a matter offset that it is not so, but that of a number of 
people who perform the sime action, some only take a certain name, 
and others do not. Not everj^ one that shapes a thing is Cilled tdkaharif 
a shaper, but only the carpenter. Not everyone that walks about is 
called a but only a religious mendicant. Not everything 

that enlivens is called jivana^ but only the sap of the sugarcane. Not 
everything that is born of Bhumi (earth) is called B/iamij^, bat only the 
planet Mars ^ang^raka),^ And the same remark selves also as an answer 

. ^ The Commentator translates, “even if it were so, even if some 

remained inexplicable, this would be no objection for boni grammatipi 
est nonnulla etiam neseire. , 

The remarks of the Commentator on this passage are so curious, that 
they deserve to be copied. “You may well ask, (he says) why this is so. 
But, my friend go and ask the world. Quarrel with the world, for it is 
not I who made this law. For although all nouns are dmuyed from verbs, 
yet the choice of one action (which is to be predicated iu perferenoe to 
others) is beyond any control. Or it may be that there is a certaih law 
^ith regard to those who perform certain actions more exclasively. A man 
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to the third objection. With regarei to the fourth objection, we reply, 
We did not m^ke these words, we only have to explain them ; and there 
are also some nouns of rare oee irrenc j, which yoU| grammarians, derive 
by^ means of krit-suffixes, and which are liable to exactly the same 
objec’-ion. For who could tell, wit lout some help from etym )Iogists, 
that some of the words mentioned in the Aikapadika-ehapter mean 
what they do mean ? Vratati derived by you from vrlndti^ he elects, 
but it signifies a garland. The sime applies to your gramniitical 
derivations of such words bs jdtya^ dtndraf jdgarnka^ darvi^ 

liamm. In answer to the fifch objection we say, Of cmrse we can 
discuss the etymological meaning of such words only as have been 
formed# And as to the questions, who stretched the earth, and what 
was his resting-place, all we can say is, that our eyes tell us that the 
earth is broad, and even though it has not been stretched out by others 
you all men speak as they see. With respect to the sixth objection, we 
admit, that he who combiner words without thereby arriving at their 
proper meaning, is to be blamed. But this blame attaches to the indi- 
vidual etymologist, not to the science of etymology. As to the last 
objection, we must again appeal to the facts of the case. Some words 
are derived from qualities, though qualities maybe later than subjects, 
others not.'* 

I doubt whether even at present, with all the new light which Com- 
parative Philology has shed on the origin of words, questions like these 
could be discussed more satisfactorily than they were by YA-ka. Like 
YAska, we maintain that all nouns have thair derivation, but, like Ylska, 
we must confess that this is a matter of belief rather than of proof. 
We admit with YAska that every noun was originally an appellative, 
and, in strict logic, we are bound to admit that language knows neither 
of homonymes nor synonymes. But granting that there are such words 
in the history of every language, granting that several objects, sharing 
in the same predicate, may be called by the same name, and that the 
same object, possessing various predicates, may be called by different 
names, we shall find it as impossible as Yaska to lay down any rule 

who performs one pirticular action more exclusively whatever other actions 
he may perform, will have his name from that particular action. Nor do 
we say that he who at one time and in one place shapes things is a carpen- 
ter but he who at any time or any''plac0 is a carpenter, him we always call 
carpenter. This is not a predicate restricted to one, it may freely be given 
toothers. Now and then there maybe other actions, more peculiar to 
such persons, and they may take other names accordingly, yet their proper 
name remains carpenter/’ And with reijaid to the next problem the 
Comment itor says : ‘‘A carpenter may well perform other actions, but 

be need not therefore take his name from them. If it is said, several 
things might'-have ona and the earae name,, and one and the same thrng 
might have different names, all we can answer is, that this is not proved 
by the language such as it is. Words are fixed in the world we cannot say 
how (svabhivatah, by nature).** This, together with the text, shows a 
clearer insight into the nature of Homonyma and Synonyma, or, as the 
Peripatetics ©ailed the latter, Polyouyma, than anythiilg we. fiad iu 
. Awtotle, ^ 
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why one of the many appelafeives became fixed in every dialect as the 
proper name of the sun, the moon, or any other object; or why generic 
words (homonym^s) were founded on one predicate rather than another. 
All we can say is what Yd ska says, it was so svabhdvatab» by itself, 
from accident, through the influence of individuals, of poets or law- 
givers. It is the very point in the history of language where languages 
are not amenable to organic laws, where the science of language ceases 
to be a strict science, and enters into the domain of history. 

We leave this subject not without reluctance, and hope to return to 
it in some more appropriate place. 

KALPA, OR THE CEREMONIAL. 

The most complete Veddnga is the fifth, the Kalpa for which we 
have nob only the Brahmanas of the different Vedas, but also their res* 
pective sutras. The Sutras contain the rules referring to the sacri- 
fices,^ with the omission of all things which are nob immediately connected 
with the performance of the ceremonial. They are more practical 
than the Brahmanas, which for the most part are taken up with mysti- 
cal, historical, mythological, etymological, and theological discussions. 
Thus Sdyana says, in his Commentry on the Baudhdyana-siitras : ‘‘The 
whole mass of Vedic literature consists of three parts ; Mantras, Vidhis 
and ArthavAdas. The Vidhis enjoin an act, the Arthavadas recommend 
it, the Mantns record it. In order to make the understanding of the 
prescribed ceremonies more easy, the Reverend Baudhlyana composed 
the Kalpa. For the Brahmanas are endless, and difficult to understand, 
and therefore have old masters "adopted the Kalpa-sutras according to 
different S^kh^s. These Kalpa-sutras have the advantage of being clear, 
short, complete, and correct.’^ ^ 

It is true that some of the Brihmanas also have a more practical 
tendency, and might almost be taken for productions of the Sutra 
period. We saw before that Kumarila in his TantravAjrttika spoke of 

1 Kum^rlia Tantravarttika, i, 3. 1. 

“Thus the rail s Tise has been ascertained in the Sutras by means of 
collecting the cjmmandments which were to be obtained systematically as 
they were dispersed indifferent SAkhas and mixed up with Arthavadas, 
&c. One or the other authority was selected, and, to afford greater 
faeility, s^ine performances of the priests which are connected with 
worldly matters were also taken in,” 

® cr?r amf5>s?i4^i^jT3ttcnsTr fIrviT ai^fer^ i 
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some Brihmanas, for instaneo those of the Aruna and Par^s'ara-slkhas i 
as having the form of Kalpa works. Nay, there are passages in the 
Br4hmanas which, though properly they ought to be celled Kalpa or 
vidhi, are quoted by the Commentators, under the name of Sutra.^ The 
same name is used, in the late books of the Satapatha-br^limana, as the 
title of literary compositions, which must then have formed part of the 
Brihmana literature.^ 

On the other hand, the Sutras, composed by oaunaka, were called 
Brahmana-sannibha, “ having the appearance of a Br^hmana,’^ an asser- 
tion, which to a certain extent, is true as may be seen by cornparing 
the Rigvidhana, which is ascribed to Baunaka, with the Samavidhana- 
brahmana. The same might be said of fche S'^nkhayana-sutras, particu- 
larly of the last books, where we sometimes meet with considerable 
portions identically the same as in the Aitareya brahmana. But no 
orthodox Brahman would for a moment admit that Brahmana and Sfitras 
belonged to the same class of literature. They fear the danger of such 
admis'sion, because, as Kumirila says, If the name of S'ruti were cnee 
Granted to the Sutras, it would with diflSeulty be denied to the sacr^ 
writings of Buddhists and other heretics. It would be, as he expresses 
himself in his graphic language, “Like letting in the heretics on the 
hio’h road, after having driven them out of the village with sticks and 

fists.’’ ^ 1 . . 

Orio'inally a Brahmana was a theological tract and it was called 

brahmana, not because it treated of the Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
or of sacrifioal prayers, sometimes called brahm^ni, but because it was 
composed by and for Brihmans. These Briihmanas or dicia theologica, 
were oradually collected in different families or Parishads, and gave rise 
to Greater works, «hieh were equally called by the name of Brahmana. 
Such a collection became a more or less comprehensive repository of 

MS. E. I. H. 10 k In the beginning of the Cooimentary on Apastamba’s 
Sutras, it is said that the author is going to explain the Y^jurvaidika 
performance of the whole vait^nika sacrifice which is detached in many 
Sakh^s and scattered in different parts of the Ved^. 

TTiTf^fTt =5r aimR I 

“To explain means to separate, for iastance, the new moon and the full 
moon sacrifices, which in the Veda are thrown together, and tn make them 
intelligible by comprehending different S^khas.”- 

1 Streoiq^Tia^JaTJqisrifr'irf'q q;«q5S:qc^* l See also sayana's Introdaetion 

where he says, 

I Might not 

ill. iv. 3. 105., be meant for 3lT^Tiiq?:T^j6r ? 

3 Indische Studien, i. 149. n. . , ,p, , . . , - ' 

3 See §atapatha-br&hmana, xiv. 4. 4. 10. The word is not used in a 
similar passage, xi. 3. 8. 8. See page 21, note 7. 
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theological lore, and no consideration as to practical usefulness seenis 
to have influenced either the original contributors or the later collec- 
tors. In the course of time, however, and particularly daring periods 
of theological controversy, these works began to assume a practical 
importance, and it was then that the want of proper arrangement was 
felt as a serious inconvenience. Hence, when new additions were made 
to the ancient stock of Brahmanie learning, or when, as in the case of 
a controversy or a schism, the founders of a new eommunifcy were called 
upon to compose a Brahmanie code different from that which belonged 
to their adversaries, a more systematic and business-like spirit, such 
as afterwards led to the composition of Sutras, began to show itself in 
the arrangement of these later Brihmanas. 

There was, however, a cartain general system which regulated 
the composition of the Brihmanas from the very first. Long be- 
fore the different Brahmanas were composed, the sacrificial system, 
which they were chiefly intended to illustrate, had been definitely 
arranged, and the duties of the three or four classes of priests 
engaged at the great sacrifices, had been finally agreed upon. This 
division of priests and the general order of the sacrifices must have 
been settled previously even to the composition of the SanhitS^s of 
the Sama and Yajur-vedas; for both follow the established order of 
the sacrifices, and are neither more nor less than collections, con- 
taining the verses which the second and third classes of priests the 
Chhandogas and Adhvaryus, had to employ at various sacrifices. 
They are liturgical song-books, adapted to an already-existing sacri- 
ficial canon. The ease is different with the Kig-veda. The Rig-veda- 
sanhit^ was collected without any reference to sacrificial purposes. 
The BrAhmanas, however, of all the three VHas, the Rigveda as 
well as the S‘lma and Yajur-vedas, pre-suppose the final division of the 
three classes of priests. This division, to which we shall have to revert 
hereafter, may be shortly described as follows The chief part, or, 
as the Brahmans say, the body of each sacrifice, had to be performed 
by the Adhvaryu priests. The preparing of the sacrificial ground, the 
adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the animals, and other 
sacrificial oblations, the lighting of the fire, the killing of the animal, 
in short, all that requiied manual labour, was the province of the 
Adhvaryu priests. They stood lowest in the estimation of the BiAhmans, 
and, as the proper pronunciation of the sacred texts required consider- 
able study, they were allowed simply to mutter the verses which they 
used during the sacrifice. The recitation of Vedic verses was considered 
as so subordinate a part of their duty that their Sanhit^, at least tbe most 
ancient SanhitS,^ of the Adhvaryu- Veda priests, is not a collection of 

^ According to some commentaries, this ancient collection of the Adhvaryu 
priests was called An&hfia, or the dark Yajur-veda, owing to its motley 
character, whereas the more recent version of the Yajur-veda was called 
S'ukla or bright, on account of the clear separtion of hymns and rules, or, 
aeet^rding to others, on account of its enabling the reader to distinguish 
clearly between the offices belonging to the Hotri and theAdhvaryu, a more 
popular explanation is given by Culebrooke from Mahidhara^s Commentary 
on the Yajasaneyi-sanhitl, It occurs also in the PurSipias ; ^‘Tbe Yajush^ in 
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Iiymni, btti a eomplete desoriptioa of th® iaorifioes ag performed 

by the Adhyaryus, interspersed with such verses and formulas as bad 
to be muttered by the offieiating priests. It was at a much later time, and 
probably in imitation of the SAma-veda-sanhitA, that a separate eolleo- 
tion of the hymns of the Adhvarya priests was made, and this we 
possess in the various oakhAs of the VAjasaneyins, who have embo- 
died the rules and the description of the sacrifice in a separate 
Brahmana, known by the name of the ^itapatha. According to the 
same metaphor, which assigns to the Adhvaryu priests the body of the 
sacrifice, its two most essential limbs fall to the lot of two other classes, 
the Hotri and UdgAtri priests ; or, as Sayana says, in his introduction 
to the Taittiriya-sanhitl : The Rig-veda and SAma-veda are like 

fresco paintings whereas the Yajur-veda is the wall on -which they 
stand.” The UdgAtri prissts have little to do with the actual perfor-* 
mance of the sacrifice. Their chief duty is to chant their hymns in a 
load melodious voice, and these hymns, in the order in which they had 
to be chanted, were oolleoled in a book of songs, called the SAma-veda- 
sanhifcA. The third class of priests, who were equally free from purely 
manual labour had to recite the sacriSeial hymns, according to the strict 
and difficult rules of the ancient pronunciation and accentuation, but 
without chanting. No collection, however, was made for them, contain- 
ing the hymns in their sacrificial order ; because the Hotri priests 
were supposed to be so throughly versed in the ancient Vedie poetry 
as contained in the Rig-veda-sanhitA, that they wore expected to know 
the whole of it, and to be able to repeat readily, without the help of a 
manual, whatever hymn was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. 


its original form, was at first taught by Vais' amp ana to twenty-seven 
pupils. At this time, having instructed Ydjnavalkya^ he appointed him to 
teach the Veda to other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusa- 
of Ydjnavalhya to take on himself a share of the sin incurred by Vais^ampd 
yana^ who had unintentionally killed his own sister's son, the resentfull 
preceptor bade Ydjnavalkya relinquish the science which he had learnt. He 
instantly disgorged it in a tanginle form. The rest of Vaisampd^ana^s disciples 
receiving his command to pick up the disgorged Veda, assumed the form of 
partridges, and swallowed the texts which were soiled, and for this reason 
termed “black; ” they are also denominated TaiUirtya from the 

iiame of a partridge. a, overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse 

to the sun ; and through the favour ofthafc luminary, obtained a new reve- 
lation of the Yajush which is called “white” or pure, in eontradistinetion 
to the other, and is likewise named Vdyasaneyin, from a patronymic, as i6 
should seem, o{ Ydjnavalkya himself ; for the Veda declares, “ these purer 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by YAjnavalkya, the offspring of 
VdjasmV^ But, according to the Vishnu-purAna, the priests who studied the 
Yajush are called Ydjins, because the sun, who revealed it asssumed the form 
of a horse (vAjin),” It is clear that these are nothing but late etymological 
legends. Tittiriemd Vajin were proper names. TUtiri was the pupil of 
the pupil of Vaisawpdyana, and it is through them that the old or dark 
Yajurveda was handed down. Ydjnavalkya, of the family of the 
F4/^MW6yfn, was the foiinder of the more n^odern or bright Yajar-veda. 
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This distribution of the oeremonial between the three classes ^ of 
priestsj which, after the collection of the ancient Sanhtt& of the Rig* 
veda, called forth the two Sanhitds of the Sama— and Yajur-vedas, 
regulated from the first the composition of the Brihmanas. Instead 
of one code of theology, we find three collections of Brihtnanas, trea- 
ting respectively of the performance of those rites, which each of the 
three classes of priests was more pirtieukrly concerned with. The 
Adhvaryu priests had orginally, as we saw, no Brlhmana in the usual 
sense of the word, and what is called their Brahmana is in reality a 
mere supplement and continuation of their Sanhita ; originally, there- 
fore, neither of these names was correctly applicable to the Yajur- 
veda of the Charakas, In later times, however, the duties of the Adh* 
varyii were incorporated in a separate Brahman, the S'atapatha, at 
the same time that their hymns were collected in a small manual, 
the later Sanhita of the Yajur-Veda. In a similar manner, the sacrificial 
duties of tde Hotri priests were discussed in the Bahvricha-brahmanas, 
and th ise of the Udg^tri priests, in the Chhandoga-br^hmanag. 

Thus we see that the eolleetiou, if not the original composition, of 
the Brahmanas, was not entirely without system ; and that the 
remarks on certain parts of the sacrifice, although sometimes extremely 
diffuse, and mixed up with extraneous matter, were not thrown to- 
gether at random. As most of the sacrifices were to be performed by 
two or three classes of priests in common, the same ceremony may be 
described in different Brihmanas. The Agnishtoma, for instance, 
begins with the ceremony of the Rifcvig-varaua, the election of priests. 
This ceremony is performed by the Adhvaryu priests alone, and it 
was non necessary to explain it in the Brahmana of the Hotri priests. 
It is wanting therefore in the Bahvricha-brahmanas. The next 
following ceremony, the Dikshaniyeshti, is likewise performed by 
the Adhvaryus together with the Chhandoga priests ; but as here 
the Hotri priests also have to take a part (the y^jy^s and anuvS-ky^s), 
it is described in the beginning of the Aitareya-br^hmana. ^ 

* The Aitareya-br^hmana consists of forty Adhylyas ; tae 4ranyaka 
al-!o is reckoned part of the Aitareya and is equally ascribe I to Mahidt1.sa, 
the son of Itar4. 

In the Brlhmana, the first subject is the Jyotishtoma (chatubs^'mas- 
tha) ; then the Gavtm-ayana, the Adityan^m-ayana, the Angiras^m-ayana 
and the Dv^d^s'Aha. The Jyotishtoma stands first among the 
SomayAgas, (such as the Goshioma and Ayushtoma), and it comprises 
seven sacrifices (saptasamstha). Pour of these are the Agnishtoma, 
Ukthya, Shodas'in and Atiratra ; and among these four the 
Agnishtoma is the model, the whole ceremony being here fully detailed, 
while for the other sacrifices the peculiar rules only are given, the rest 
being^ supplied from the model, The Agnishtoma ought therefore to be 
explained first* Now it is very true, that at the beginning of the Agnish- 
toma the Ritvij priests are to be elected, for Apastamba says^ in his Sdt- 
ras, ‘ he who is going to sacrifice with Soma, let him choose Arsheya-brAh- 
mans for Ritvij but as the Hotri priests have nothing to do in the cere- 
mony of tnis election, and as the Rig-veda is only cenoerned with rules for 
the Hotri priests, the Dikshaniyeshti is explained first. For although the 
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Tli 0 Kalpft*gftti‘as, with which we are at preserit concerned, follow 
the same system as the BrSrhmanas. They presuppose, however, not 
only the existence of three distinct oolleetions of Brtomanas, but of 
different 5^khls or recensions, which, in the course of time, had branched 
off from eaoh of them. 

It is a characteristic pecaliarity of the Sdtras, that they were 
intended by their authors for more than one Charana, or adapted to more 
than one Sakh^. This is remarked upon by Kum4rila, when he says : 
‘‘ All authors of Kalpa sutras join with the rules of their own the 

optional commandments of other 54kh^s, a proceeding approved of by 
Jaimini.’^i Or again, “ Not one of the Sdtrak^ras was satisfied with 
comprehending his own ^akhfi. oniy,”^ The same is maintained still 
more strongly by the author of the Hiranyakes'i-bhishya. “No single 
S^kh^,” he says, “ contains a complete account of the ceremonial, and a 
reference to other 5akhfi.s is absolutely necessary/'^ That this means a 
reference to other Sakh^s of the same Veda, and not a reference to 
other Vedas, may be seen from a passage of- Kaas'ika Rama^, where he 
establishes the general principle, that in a Siitra a quotation from a 
different 54kh§i makes a rule optional, whereas a quotation from a 
different Veda confirms it as geneiVly binding. It) was not usual that 
a common Brihman knew more than one ^^khl He might, if he liked 
study each of the three Vedas, but, as^Kum^kdla says : “ It is not neces- 
sary that one mm should read different t3§.fchls. beom^e one ^^kh^ only 
is comprehended in that study of the sacred texts which every Br4h-. 
man is bound to pass through* Therefore, if a vary clever man should 
read different ^4khSs of one Veda, he may do so, but he might as well, 
if very rich, sacrifice at the same time with rice and barley, But, 
even if a Brahman had studied the Sanhit^s and Brdhmanas of the three 
Vedas, according to their various oakhas, he would still have found it 

Ishti, or the sacrifice itself, is performed by Adhvaryus, yet the Y^jy^s and 
Anuvfiky^s belong to the Hotri priests. In the Rig-veda we find the 
yas, Puroiiuv^kySrS, &3. ; ia the Yajur-veda the Dohanas, Nirv^pas, &c. ; 
in the S^mi-veda the Jljyastotras, Prishthastptras, 

J Kamariia, i. 3. 

Kumarila, ii. 4. 2. ?T *Er ^nfsTgc. 
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iikemsly difficult to learn from them the correct performance of every 
sacrifice. It was, therefore, in order to obviate this difflculty, that the 
Sfitras were called into existence, as a kind of grammar of the Vedic 
ceremonial, useful for members of all Charanas. 

The Kalpa-sttras for the Hotri priests, which were composed by 
As'valAyana, were intended both for the SAkala and B^shkala-s'Akh^s, ^ 
and they contain occasional references to other Charanas also. S^yana, 
in his introduction to the Rigveda.(i. p. 34.) says distinctly, that 
As'valayana teaches the employment of hymns, which do not occur in 
the ^Skala-s'fi,khA. ‘‘These,” he says, “have been taken from another 
5§kha, and their employment, therefore rests on the authority of a 
different Brfihm^na, although the sacrifice itself (karma) must be eon- 
sidered as one and* the same for all S^kh^s, in spite of some differences 
in its performance (prayoga).”^ 

There is a second, and more ancient, collection of Sutras for the 
Hotri priests, written by oinkh&yana. They vvere intended for members 
of the Kaushitaki-s'^kha a o^kha of which we still possess the Brfi.hmaaa 
and the Aranyaka. The BrAhmana is sometimes quoted under . the name 
of the ^Ankhayana-br^hmana, iu the same manner as the Aitareya is 
sometimes quoted as As'valfiyana-brihmana. This Sankh^yana text of 
the Kaushttaki-brAhmana may be more modern than the Aitareya- 
brAhmana, but the Sutras of SdnkhAyana are more ancient than the 
Slitras of AsVal^yaua. The Sutras for the Adhvaryu priests were 
composed by Katydyana, and adopted by the Ouiva and MWhyandina- 
S§kh^s.^ 

The ceremonial of the Udgatri priests who followed the SAma-veda 
was likewise composed by authors who were free from the exclusive 
influence of one particular I^Akhi.. The L^tyAyana-sutras were not 
originally the Sutr IS of a L&tyAyana-s'akha, but they were written by 
Laty^yana, and afterwards aiopted by the numerous branches of the 
Kauthuma-s'^khA Another collection of Sutras, almost identical with 
the former, was composed by Dr^hyfi.yana, and was adopted by the 

This does not exclude, however, the obligation of reading different Vedas- 
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different dfiaranas of t!i 0 Ranayaniy as. ^ Both Sutras follow the same 
authority, the TAndya-brAhmana, its old as well as its more modern 
portion, and they quote not only the traditional literature of various 
Gharanas, such as the SAtyAyanins^ ^alankayanins, but the works of 
individuals also, such as Sandilya, ^Andilyayana, Dhananjayya, Kautsa, 
Kshairakalambhin, two Gautamas, BhAnditayana, Ranayaniputra, LAma- 
kayana, oauehivrikshi, &c*^ 

But although the Sutras were adopted by different Charanas, existing 
previous to the composition of the Sutras, and although the author of a 
new code of Sutras might himself become the founder of a new Charana 
or sect, the text of these short rules seems never to have changed. The 
text of the As'valAyana-sutras was one and the same for a follower of 
the old SAkala, BAshkala or Aitareyi-s'AkhAs. We meet with no autho- 
rized as we do in the Brahmanas. As late as the time 

of SAyana the various readings of the Brahmanas were known, and he 
refers to them frequently in his Commentary on the Aitareyi-brAhmana. 
Nothing of the kind ever occurs in the commentaries on the Sutras ; 
still less were the Sutras liable to those more important changes which 
the Brahmanas underwent, as they became the property of distinct 
Charanas or sects, 

Kumarila’s argument, therefore, by which he endeavoured to establish 
a distinction between the BrAhmanas and Sutras,^ is fully confirmed 
by those traces which can still be discovered by philological criticism. 
We have only to translate what he calls strati, or revelation, by 
ancient literature handed down by oral tradition,'’ and the distinction 
between BrAhmanas, as s'ruti, and Sutras, as smriti, holds perfectly 
good. There is no doubt a distinction to be made between the manner 
in which the hymns and the BrAhmanas, both included under the name of 
s'ruti, were preserved. But, in spite of Wolfs maxim, that prose liter- 
ature marks everywhere the introduction of writing, we must claim 
for the BrAhmanas, as well as for the hymns, a certain period during 
which they were preserved by means of oral tradition only* Without 
the admission of an oral tradition, carried on for several generations 
and in several places by different families and BrAhmanie colonies, it 
would seem impossible to account for the numerous recensions of the 
same BrAhmana, and for the various readings of each recension. How 
the changes, the addition, the rearrangements of the original collec- 
tions of the BrAhmanas were effected, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but we can see, that the KAnva and MAdhyandina recensions of the 
aatapatha-brAbmana presuppose so me point from whence they both 

^ In a MS. of the DrahyAyana-sutras, E. I, H, 363, they are called 

® See Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 74. The Kauthumas seem to be a later 
Charana than the EAnAyaniyas. LAtyAyana quotes a RAnAyaniputra ; 
Kauthumas are quoted in the Pushpa-sutra. 

3 Kumarila i. 3. 7. =3 I ^Tf^^TTf - 

“ The mistake of siipposipg the Sutras to be 
BrAhma^as, which arose from their identity of object and occasional 
literal coincidenoesj has thus been removed. 
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started in common. The same applies to the Bahvrioha-brlhmana in the 
widely differing recensions of the Aitareyins, the S^nkhayanios or the 
Kaushitakins. There is a common stock in the BrAhmanas of each 
Veda. The same ceremonial is described, the same doubts are raised, 
similar solutions are proposed, and many chapters are repeated ill the 
same words. Before each recension took its present shape— and few 
only of these numerous recensions have been preserved to us — ^they 
must have rolled from hand to hand, sometimes losing old, sometimes 
gathering new matter i now broken to pieces, now rearranged, till at 
last the name of their author became merged in the name of the 
Charana that preserved his work. No traces of this kind can be dis- 
covered in the Sutras. We probably read them dn our MSS., exactly as 
they were written down at first by KAtyAyana, As'^valAyana and others. 
They are evidently the works of individual writers, the result of careful 
and systematic research. They presuppose the SanhitAs and the SAkhAs 
of the Sanhitas ; they presuppose the Brohmanas and the !§AkhAs of the 
BrAhmanas. And they also refer to individual writers, whether they had 
become the founders of Charanas, or whether they enjoyed an authority 
8s teachers of law and other subjects connected with the intellectual 
pursuits of the early BrAhmanas. 

There is, however, one fact that seems to militate against the dis- 
tinction between the BrAhmanas and Sutras, in so far as it assigns a 
very early origin, and a traditionary character, to at least some works 
which were written in Sutras. At the time of KAtyAyana, if not at the 
time of Pan ini, there existed Sutras, which were not then^ considered 
as the works of modern or at least well-known authors, like As'valAyana 
or Ka t v A yana, but indicated by their very name, that they had formed, 
for a time, part of the traditional literary property of a Charana, or of 
some learned school. Their titles are formed on the same principle 
as the titles of ancient BrAhmanas. The afiSx in (nini) is added to the 
names of their reputed authors, and this, as we know, is a mark that their 
authors were considered as Rishis or inspired writers.^ Their works 
are not quoted in the singular, like all modern Sutras (for instance, 
this is the ceremonial of As'maratha’’ ibi kalpa As'marathahi)? but, — 
and this is a characteristic feature of the ancient traditional literature 
of India — in the masculine plural, the literary works being supposed 
to have their only substantial existence in the minds or memories 
of those persons who read or taught them. We find, for instance, 
‘‘ thus say the ParAs'arins, the S'allalins, the Karmandins, the Kris'A- 
s^vinst” whereas the work even of PAnini himself is quoted as the 
PAniniyam,” as it were “ Panineum,’’ not as the PAnineyins.’^^ But 
althousfh these quotations refer to Sutras, it ought to be observed 

^ Of. PAn. iv. 3. 103 — 110, The Sutras from 106 are not explained 
in the Mahabhashya according to the Calcutta edition 

2 Kajpa.g^tras were composed eontemporaneonsly with PAcini, and 
even after his time, as, for instance, the Sutras of IsValAyana and KAtyA- 
yana, which we still possess, and those of As'marathja, which are lost. 
The last are quoted in the commentary to PAnini 'iv, 3. 105.). as a modern 
work on Kalpa; yet As'valAyana in his Sutras, v. 13 , refers to As'marathya 
as an authority, whom he follows in opposition to other teachers whose 
opinion he rejects, Cf As'v, SAtras, v, 13. ; Indisohe Studien, i. 45« 
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that not one of them, refers to Kalpa, or oereinonial Sutras. Where 
Pinini (iv. 3. 105,), or rather his commentator, quotes works on Kalpa 
in a similar, though not in exactly the same manner, we must bear in mind 
that expressions like ‘^‘Paingi kalpali,^’ “ the ceremonial taught by the old 
sage Pinga,’' ^‘Kaus'iki kalpab,’^ “ the ceremonial taught by the old sage 
Kus'ika,” may refer to portions of the Br^hmanas which are called kalpa, 
cermonial, in contradistinction to the br§.hmana or the purely theological 
discussions;^ and it is nowhere .said that these old Kalpas were written in 
Sutras. Unless, therefore, a quotation can be brought forward previous 
to Katyayana, and referring to a collection of Kalpa-sutras, such quotation 
calling the Sutras not by the name ot their author, but by the name of a 
^ Charana, not in the singular, but in the masculine plural, Kum^rila^s 

distinction between Brahmanas and Sutras remains unshaken, and we are 
justified in maintaining that the kalpa-sutras, in spite of some apparent 
similarity with the later Brahmanas, belong to a period of literature 
different in form and character from that which preceded it, and which 
gave rise to the traditionary literature of the Brahmanas. 

The Kalpa-sutras are important in the history of Vedic literature 
for more than one reason. They not only mark a new period of 
literature, and a new purpose in the literary and religious life of 
India, but they contributed to the gradual extinction of the numerous 
Brdhmanas, which to us are therefore only known by name, 'ihe 
introduction of a Kalpa-sutra was the introduction of a new book of 
liturgy. If it was adopted by different Charanas, smaller differences 
in the ceremonial and its allegorical interpretation, which had been 
^ kept up by the Bix\hmanas, of each Charana, would gradually be 

merged in one common ceremonial ; or, if they were considered of 
sufficient importance, a short mention, such as we find here and 
there in the Sutras, would suffice, and render the tedious discussions 
of the Brahmanas on the same points, superfluous. If the Sutras were 
once acknowledged as authoritative, they became the most important 
part of the sacred literature which a Brahman had to study. Those 
who had to perform the sacrifices might do so without the Veda, simply 
by means of the Kalpa-sutras ; but no one could learn the ceremonial 
from the hymns and Bri^hmanas alone, without the help of the Sutras.'^ 
There remained, indeed, the duty of every Brahman, to learn his Svi- 
^ dhyaya, which comprised the hymns and the Brahmapas. But com- 

plaints were made, at least at a later time, that the hymns and the 
Bri-hmanas were neglected on account of the Sutras, and one of the 
reasons why the Hotri priests were never allowed to have a prayer- 
book, such as the hymn-books of the Yajur-veda and Sama-veda, was 

^ The wording of the Sutra, Puranaprokteshii brS-hmanakalpeshu^’ 
seems to confirm this interpretation. The Paingins must be considered as 
a Brahmatia-charana, for there is a Paiugyam, the work of a Paingin, 
quoted in the Kaushitakibrahmana, and in a doubtful passage of the 
Aitareya-brahmana. It is difficult to say anything equally positive about 
the Kaus'iki kalpah, an expression which may possibly refer to the 
! Kaus'ika-sutras of the Atharva-veda. ^ ^ 

^ .sfq ^5^; ERlTTftJT I ?r § 

Kumarila. 
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the fear that they would then neglect their SvSdhyaya, and learn only 
those hymns which were enjoined for the sacrifices by the Kalpa- 
sutras. We need not wonder, therefore, if, after a short time, the 
authors of Kalpa-shtras became themselves the founders of new Chara- 
nas, in which the Shtras were considered the most essential portion 
of the sacred literature ; so that the hymns and Br&hmanas were either 
neglected, or kept up under the name of ‘^the hymns and Bi^hmanas of 
the new Charana,” having ceased to form by themselves the foundation 
of an independent tradition or school 

In order to make quite clear the influence which the Siitras 
exercised on the final constitution of the Vedic Charanas we ought to 
distinguish between three classes of Charanas : 1, Those which originat- 
ed with the texts of Sanhitas ; 2. Those which originated with the 
texts of Br^hmanas ; 3, Those which originated with the Sutras. 

We need not enter here into the question, whether originally 
there was but one Veda, and whether this original Veda became after- 
wards divided into three branches or S'llkli^s, the llig>veda, Yajur veda, 
and SAma-veda. This is the view adopted by the Brahmans, and they 
consider these three divisions as the three most ancient S^^kh^s, and their 
propagators or pravartakas as the three most ancient Charanas. This 
is a natural mistake. It is the same mistiake which leads to the 
assumption of common literary language previdp^. to the existence of 
the spoken dialects, whereas in fact the various dialects existed 
previous to the establishment of the classical language. The first 
collection of Vedic hymns is that which we have in the Rig-veda, a 
collection, not made with any reference to the threefold division 
of the later ceremonial, and therefore not one of three branches, 
but the original stock, to which the other two, the Yajur- veda and 
Sama-veda, were added at a much later period. 

The most ancient S'akhils and Charanas of which we have any 
knowledge are those which arose from difEerences in the text of the Rig- 
veda- sanhita, such as the Bashkalas and S'^kalas. We never hear of 
either Brahmanas or Sutras peculiar to these s'akhas, and the natural 
conclusion, confirmed besides by native authority, is that they diverged 
and became separated on the strength of various readings and other 
peculiarities, aOeeting the texts of their Sanhitas. There is no evidence 
as to the existence of siioilar Sanhita s'^khas for the Yajurveda or S^ma- 
veda. If we take the two of the Yajur-veda-sanhit^, that of the 

Kanvas and that of the Mlldhyandinas, both presuppose the existence of 
a V4jasaneyi-sanhit^, and this Vajasaneyi sanhita would have been per- 
fectly useless without a Br^hraana. It was not the Sanhita, but the 
Br^hmana of the Vajasaneyins, handed down as it was in various texts, 
which gave rise to the fifteen Charanas of the Vajasaneyins, and am on o« 
them to the Kanva and MMhyandina-charanas. Their Sanhitas were of 
secondary importance, and startling as such an opinion might sound to an 
orthodox Brahman, were probably not put together till after the com- 
position of the V^jasneyi-br^hmana in its original and primitive form. 
The peculiar differences in the text of the Mantras of the Kanvas and 
Mldhyandinas depend on the differences occurring in their respective 
Brlhmanas, and not vice versa. On the same ground, we must doubt 
the existence of ancient SanhitH-s'^khas for the Sama-veda, 
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The nexi sbep whioh led to the fomation of Chasajag was the adop. 
tion of a Br&hmaaa, and we therefore call this seoond class the BrAh- 
m«L.Qharaaas Whan the growth of a more oompUoated oeremomal led 
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ginal from which they doseendecl Sometimes, however, the vamtions 
are of a diiferent kind, so mneh so that we are inclined to admit several 
independent eolleetious of that floating stoek of BrAhmanie lore, which 
went on aceamnlating in different places and through various generations. 
If we compare the BrAhrnanas of the Aitareyins and the Kaushf- 
takins, we find their wording, even where they treat of the same mat- 
ters, very different. The order in which the sacrifices are described is 
not always the same, nor are the ceremonial rules always identical 
Illustrations and legends are interspersed in the Brfihmana of the 
Kaushitakins of which no trace can be found in the BrAhmana of the 
Aitareyins. And yet, with all these diiferenees, the literal coincidence 
of whole chapters, the frequent ocourreaee of the same sentences, the 
same comparisons and illustrations, render it impossible to ascribe to 
each of these Brahmanas a perfectly independent origin. The two 
Brahmanas of the K^nvas and Madhyaudinas, in spite of their differences, 
in spite of additions and omissions that have been pointed" out in either, 
compel us to admit that they had a common starting-point. To judge 
from frequent quotations, the number of Brahmanas differing from each 
other more or less considerably, and the number of Charanas, founded on 
these BiAhmaiias, must have been very large. We cau easily imag/na 
how this happened. The name of a famous teacher, who gathered a 
number of students around himself in a village, or who lived under the 
protection of some small Raja, was preserved by his pupils for genera- 
tions. The sacred literature which he was, perhaps, tie first to teach in 
a newly-founded colony, was afterwards handed dowa uiidor the sanc- 
tion cf his name, though difiering but slightly from the traditional texts 
kept up in the community from which he himself had started. He might, 
perhaps, add a few chapters of his own composition, a change quite 
sufficient, in the eyes of the Brahmans to constitute a new work, or at 
least to disqualify it for claiming any longer its original title. When 
these new Oharapas had once been founded, it was but natural, though 
they orginated chiefly with a Brahmana of their own, that the text of 
their Sanhitas also should be slightly modified. This was nob the ease 
necessarily. The Aitareyins, for instance, and the Kaushitakins though 
they differed in their Brahmanas, preserved, as far as we know, the 
same s'Akha of the Sanhita, and preserved it) each with the same minute 
accuracy* No Sanhita peculiar to the Kaushitakins and Aitareyins is 
ever mentioned, and the points on which they differed were from the 
very first, connected with the subjcot matter of the Brahmans. Stu- 
dents following different s'AkhAs as far as. their Brihmana was concern- 
ed, might very well follow one and the same S'akhA of the Sanhita, 
though they would no longer call it by its own original name. In 
most eases, however, , and particularly in the. Charanas of the Yajur- 
vda, a difference in the Brahmanas would necessitate, or, at least, 
naturally, lead to, eorrespondiog differnces in the SanhitA, such as we 
tind for instance, in the hymns of the KAnvas and Madhyandinas,^ 

These Brihmana-eharanas existed previous to the first composition 
of the Sutras, and in the Sutras belonging to the SAma-vCda, which are 

^ The differences of these schools may be seen in Weber's edition of the 
Yajur-veda at the end of each AdhyAya. 
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the eatliesfj S4lsra@ we possess, they are qaoted. No Sdim is ever 
quoted in atiy of the BrAhmauas, but there is no Golleotion of S4tras in 
which (ihe various S'^khls of the BrAhmanas are not referred to by name. 
The authorities qaoted in the Sitras ou doubtful points of the vedio 
ceremonial, are invariably taken from the Brahmana-eharanas. In the 
commentary on P^-nini, such names as the Aifeareyins, the S'Aty&yanins, 
and BhAllavins’* are distinctly explained as supporters of ancient 
BrAhmAnas ; and the antiquity of the two last is still further confirmed 
by the fact of their being quoted as Brahmauic authorities in the Sata- 
pafcha brafamana. ^ 

The third and most modern class of Charanas consists of those 
which derive^ their origin from the introduction of a new body of Sfitras, 
such as the A.svali.yaniyas, the Kdtylyaniyas, and many of the sub- 
divisions of the Taittiriyas. It is not always possible to determine with 
certainty whether a Charana dates from the Brahmana period, or from 
the Sutra period, because so many of the Brahmanas and Sutras, have 
been lost, and some of the Brahmanas have been handed down to us 
under the names of more modern Sutra-eharanas, by which they were 
adopted. It is easy to determine that the Kaushitakins date from the 
BrS.hmana period, because there is neither a Kaushitaki'Sfitra nor 
a Kaushitaki-sanhitfi, but only a Kaushitaki-brahmana ; but in 
other instances our knowledge of the ancient literature of India is 
too fragmentary to enable us to fix the age of the numerous Charanas 
which are quoted by later authorities. Some of the Sutras again, as 
we saw before, are older than others, and seem almost to trespass on 
the frontiers of the Brahmana period, How are we to determine, for 
instance, whether the Sankhayanas were originally a Br^hmana-oharana 
and had their Sutras written by one of their own sect, or whether the 
foundation of their Charana rested on the text of the Sfitras, ^ a new 
text of the original Brahmana of the Bahvrichas being adopted by them 
in later times, and thenceforth quoted at the S'^nkhlyana-brahmana ? In 
some instances the relative age of certain Sutras has been preserved 
by the tradition of the schools. Thus the most ancient Sutra of the 
Taittiriyas is said^to have been that of Baudh3.yana, who was succeeded 
by BhAradv3,ja, Apastamba, Satyash&dha, Hiranyakes'in, Vadhuna and 
Vaikh3-nasa ; all of whom, with the exception of the two last, have lent 
their names to different Charanas of the dark Yajur-veda. 

Although none of the Sutras seem to have been written with the 
distinct purpose of founding a new Charana, it can easily be imagined 
how different communities, after adopting a collection of Slitraa as the 
highest authority for their ceremonial, become inclined to waive minor 
points of difference in the Sanhit§,s and Brahmanas, and thus coalesced 
into a new Charana under the name and sanction of their Sutrak^ra, 
After these new Sautra* charanas had once been started, we find that 
the Sanhit^s and Brahmanas, current among theirs members, were 
designated by the name of the new Charanas. Thus we may explain the 

^ See Weber's Indisohe Studien, ii. 44. 

2 Xb should be observed, that in some MSS. of the Charanavyuhe the 
two Charanas, which belong most likely to the Sautra period, those of 
As'valayana and SAnkhayi. na, are not mentioned, 
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title of As'vaiarana-br&hmftna gives to the Aitareya-brahmap a in one 
of MsTTthe !ibrary ^5 ; and wa shall not^hea.tate to 

asoriba the same meaning t^o an ks KatvAvana 2 Why such 

raMSz. i “Srf , 

ol sair.., is Msily unJerstorf 

:t:‘ “if. f fstr; 

tieated instance in the so-called J the followers 

different title of the Taittirtya-brahmana, as ^^opted by the foUoweis 

of the Jlpastamba-satras. It is in this mannner that 
said to have oontributed partly to the formation of 

which are not mentioned in the ancient lists, as, for insta c . J J_j 

niyas ; partly to the extinction of the more ancient Brahmanacharapas and 
Sanhita^charanas, many of which are now known to “^^y name onl 

That the introduction of the Sutras and the foundation of Sutra • 

oharanaswas felt as an innovation by them • 

peroeiVe from the manner m '^hioh even modern writers speak of them 

half objecting to their authority, yet glad inS 

what cluld no longer be prevented. The Shtras we^ ^ 
admitted as part of the S'ruti, yet they were made PaiJ ^0 
yaya, and had to be learned by hearb by the young students. They 
L^hl, tb.r.for., lik. IS. SssMtls .ad Stibrnaa.., .1.™ . had ot 
sacred character, and in time become the nwrirets'i sfitras ’ ® 

Thus we read in MahAdeva’s Commentary on the 

» The Kalpa sutra is sometimes different for difierent S ^•l^bas, sometimes 

it is not. The difference of the S' akhAs arises 

of the sacred text {adhyayam being used m the sense 

perhaps with reference to the peculiar pronunciat ou taugbt m the 

PrAtis'Akhyas), partly from a difference m the f f 

As'valAyana, KAtyAyana, for instance, are tha same for twp SAkhAs 

whose respective texts are different, while in e _ ^ulL^ aaorl^ 
we find S'AkhAs with different Sfitras, but no ‘^1®®’^®"°®®, J 
texts. Hence it may be said, * that sometimes,^ where there is a 
difference in the Sfitras, there is also a difference of S Akha ; and* on the 
other hand, where there is a difference of S'AkhA, there may e ® ' ®J?“®® 
in the Sfitras.” MahAdeva goes even farther, and tries to 
like all the revealed literature of the BrAhman as, the Sutras also existed 

1 MS. Wilson. 473- The title is (sic) ; it contains 

the filth Book of the Aitareya-brAhmana. 

2 KAtyAna, ii, 5. 18. ; vi. 6, 5. Indische ^udienf J^' ^ 

® g[«t si%^rr«5f fiRffifflSfJifq 

^5f^iscr 1 3n»355T?r?ft!r ^ 

‘ Afterwards he says again : cim t 

I “ It has been shown m the 
HraM^fiha, that in the Taittiriya-s'AkhA, where there is ®°® ‘‘'® 

. aame sacred text, subordinate S'akbis ar^se from different Sutras* 
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previous to the beginning of time and had no historical origin.^ ‘‘As 
the various o^khas, he says, “ which arise from various readings of the 
sacred texts are without a beginning, or eternal, so are also the various 
S^khAs which arise from diSerent Sutras. For the titles^ of certain 
Sutras, derived from their authors, are not modern ; but being eternal, 
as inherent in individual Rishis, whose names occur in certain ^ Kalpas or 
ceremonials, and retaining the same character when applied to the 
Sutras, which have been promulgated by the Biahis, they hold good as 
titles for s'akhls, which apparently are marked by the names of men.^'* 
We may now understand in what sense the same MahMeva gives to the 
word Charana the meaning both of Sakh^ and Sutra. “It is true,** be 
says, “that s'^kha means a part of the sacred tradition, consisting of 
Mantras and Brahmanas, and that the subordinate s'akh^s of the Veda 
owe their origin to the differences of either Mantras or Brahmanas, 
Nevertheless, as Veda means the sacred tradition, fcogether with tibe 
Angas or subsidiary doctrines, a s'akhA may inolude the Angas and yet 
remain Veda, and as such become different from other s'^khA, owing to a 
difference in the Angas. If, therefore, the Sutra, which is an Anga, differs, 
there will be difference in the sacred tradition ; and thus a difference in 
the Sfltras may well become the cause of a different name of a S^kha.’ ^ 

The following list, though far from being complete, contains some 
of the Kalpa-subras which are best known to us either from MSS. or 
otherwise : — 

I. Yajur-veda. 

A. Old, or Dark Text, 

1. Apastamba, text and commentary existing. 

2. Baudh^yana, text and commentary existing. 

3. Satyashadha Hiranyakes'in, text and commentary existing. 

4. MAnava-sfitra, large fragments of text existing, 

5. BhArdavaja-sutra, quoted. 

6. V^dhuna-sutra, quoted. 

7. Vaikhanasa-sfftra, quoted. 

8. Laugakshi-sutra, quoted, 

9. Maitra-Sutra, quoted. 

10. Katha-sutra, quoted. 

1 1 . V^r^ha-sdtra, quoted. 

fiR3 srtfirsRScriTciT^ ?iTr^rir«r^sq%5 ffrsn ctcsi'afta 
^ fggfct q-gi sEfmr n 

«« N&nakalpa-gat^au cannot refer to the chronological Kalpas, because 
these are after the beginning of time. 

2 Of. p. 50, n. 1. 

3 ; 1 5ar5i:^T.- ^ifor g 1 fgfg«sr i ?r 

II ff^rar- 

%gr I I a«rT sairr: 

¥tag q:^ Igt i gai a 

a«ti ST«JT n 
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B. New^ or Bright Text, 

I. Katyayanaj text and oommmentary existing. 

IL Sam^-veda. 

1. Mas'aka’s Arsheya-kalpa, text and eommenfcary existing. 

2. Latyayana-sufcra (KaufchumaS ditto. 

3. Dr'ahy%ana*sutra (Ean^yaniya), ditto. 

HI. Rig«veda. 

1. A/val^ana-sotra, text and eommentary existing. 

2. S^-nkhlyana-sutra, ditto. 

3. Saunaka-sutra, quoted. 

VI. ATHARVA VEDA. 

I, Kus'ika-sutra, text existing. 

Two other classes of Sutras have already been mentioned as belonging 
to the same branch of literature with the S'raiita sutras, vi%, the Grri- 
hya, and S^may^eharika-sutras. Both are included under the common 
title of Smlrta-sutca, in contradistinction to the S'rauta-sutras ; the 
latter deriving their authority from the S'ruti (the Mantras and BrS-h- 
manas), the former from Smriti, or immemorial tradition. The Grihya 
and* S§.may§ehMka-sutras have frequently been confounded by Euro- 
pean scholars ; but the Brahmanas distinguish strietly between the 
Grihya ceremonies, performed by the married house-holder, chiefly for 
the benefit of his family, and the SamayS-charika rules, which are to be 
observed by the rising generation, and which regulate the various rela- 
tions of every-day life. It is chiefly in the Samayd-eharika, or, as they 
are sometimes called, Dharma-sutras. that we have to look for the 
originals of the later metrical law-books, such as Manu, Y&jnavalkya, 
and the rest; and the statement of Megasthenes, that the Hindus at 
his time administered law from memory { a rr o/jl V7]fjbi]<; can only refer 
to the Sm§.rta-sutras of the Cbaranas, and not to the modern Smriti* 
sanhit§.s of Manu, Y^jnavalkya, Paras'ara, &c. 

The Grihya-sutras, belonging to the old Yajur-veda, are numerous. 
Quotations have been met with from Baudhayana, BharadvSja, Hlranya- 
kes'in, the K^thaka,^ and the Mairtrayanijas,^ all names connected with 
the Taittiriya-veda, and proving the existence of distinct collections of 
Grihya-sutras. The number of similar Sutras for the bright Yajur-veda 
seems to have been still more considerable. Every one of the fifteen 

^ Strabo, xv. 1. 53. seq., quotes Megasthenes : Tevo/jievov^ S ovv ev rco 
^avSpofCOTTov HTparo tt eSoa, o yiejacrdev^]^^ rerrapaKOVTa pbvpiaSooif 

TT Xrfdov^ ihpvfLBvov^ jxrjhep^iav rjp^epav iSec v avTjvey/jieva fcXefjLpLara ir 
Xeiovcov 7] BiaKO(Ticov Spaxfxcov a^ia, aypa^oi^ teat ravra vojioc^; %/)ca/ 46 z/o£ 9 , 
OuSe yap ypafLfcara eiBevat ai/TOU9, dhX air o pbvrjpLr}^ e/caara BioiKet erdat, 
Schwanbeek suggests that on{y the last words air o pbV7]pb7]<; e/caara Bioi/cec 
contain the truth, being a vague interpretation of smriti, 

’memory or tradition ; and that the first part was a wrong conolusion of the 
Greeks The question whether tho Hindus possessed a knowledge of the 
art of writing during the sutra period, will have to be discussed hereafter. 

3 See Stenzler “ On Indian Law Books,” Ind. Stud. i. 232, and iii, i59« 
^ Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 97. 
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Chara^as of the Vijasaneyiils is said to have been possessed of Kula- 
dharmas, whieh may have beea either Grihya or Dharma-satras J The 
only colleefcion, however, which has come do^vn to us, is that of Paras- 
kara. ^ Another, ascribed to Vaijvapin, is quoted, but has not yet been 
discovered in manuscript. Connected with the Sanaa veda, Grihya- 
sutras of Gobhila, adopted both by the Ran^yaniyas and the Kauthumas 
seem to have obtained the greatest celebrity, there being but one other 
collection, the Khadira- grihya, which is sometimes quoted as a parallel 
authority of the Chbandogas.^ The Grihya-sutras of the Rig-veda or 
the Bahvrichas were written by ^iunaka, and he is quoted as an autho- 
rity on legal subjects by as late a writer as the author of the M^nava- 
dharma s'^stra (iii. 16}. The only two eolleebions, however, whieh 
have been preserved in MS. are those of As'val%ana and ^ankh^yana. 

Various opinions are expressed by the Brahmans themselves as to 
the meaning of grihya. Griha, according to the commentary on As'vala. 
yana, signifies not only house, but also wife. In support of the latter 
meaning he quotes a passage, lagriho g^'lham dgatah^ “ he is gone to the 
house with his wifeP^ According to this derivation the grihya ceremonies 
W3uld be those which are performed with the sacred fire, first lighted 
by a husband on the day of his marriage. This fire, or the altar on 
which it is kept, is called grihya, and the grihya sacrifices are all per- 
formed on that altar. But it is doubtful whether griha can ever mean 
wife. In the passage quoted above, it rather means house t)r family. 
Besides, as the Hindus themselves admit, this domestic fire has some- 
times to be lighted by a BiAhman^ before his marriage, in case his 
father should die prematurely.^ Grihya, therefore, probably meant 
originally the house or the family-hearth, from griha, house ; and it 
was in opposition to the great sacrifices for which several hearths 
were required, and whieh were therefore called vaitdnika,^ that 
the domestic ceremonies were called gfihya, as performed by means 
of the one domestic fire. It should be stated, however, in favour 
of the former interpretation, that in Gobhila's Sutra these domestic 


1 Seep 121, D. 1. 

2 In a MS. (Wilson, 45L) Paraskara’s Grihya-sdfcras are ascribed to 
the M^dhyantlini s'^kha. 

3 See As'dlitya in his Commentary on the Karma-pradipa,*’ Ind. 
Stud. i. 58. This Karma-pradipa, a work ascribed to Kafcyayana, is inten- 
ded as a supplement to Gobhila. 

4 This is taken from 
Gautama, v. 1. 

^ A Brahmacharin who has not yet finished his religious education, 
possesses no sacred fires of his own, and if he is obliged to perform ceremo- 
nies with burnt offerinsfs, he must do so with common tir^^ and without sac- 
red vessels. Thus the K4ty§yana-sutra-paddhati says : 

II Narlyana on As'v. Grihya-s-utra. The three 6res are the Gelrha- 
patva, Ah ‘vaniya/and Dakshii^a; the one fire is the Avasathya or Gpihya. 

^ Ha. 
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aeremoDies are not called grihya, bet grihya-karman., and that here alsd 
the commentator admits grihya in the sense of housewife or tradition 

The -eneral name of the sacrifices performed, acoordi^ to the Gribya- 
sutras, is PS.kayaina5 where is not to be taken m the sense of cook- 
ipo-, but signifies, according to Indian authorities, either or good. 

That pcLla is used in the first sense appears from such expressions as 
» yo’sLtpakatarah,” “ he who is smaller than we." But the more likely 
meaning is good or excelUnt or perfect ; because, as the eommenta- 
tors remark, these ceremonies impart to every man that peculiar fitness 
without which he would be excluded from the sacrifices, and from all 
the benefits of his religion. As it is necessary that the marriage cere- 
monies should be rightly performed, that the choice of the bride should 
be made according to sacred rules, prescribed in the Sutras or estab- 
lished by independent tradition in various families and localities, the 
first ceremony described in the Grihya-sutras is Mainage. Then fol- 
low the SanskAras, the rites to be performed at the conception of child, 
at various periods before his birth, at the time of his birth, the cere- 
mony of naming the child, of carrying him out to see the sun, of feeding 
him, of cutting his hair, and lastly of investing him as a student, and 
handing him to a Guru, under whose care he is to study the saered 
writings, that is to say, to learn them by heart, and to perform all the 
offices of a Brahmaoharin, or religious student. It is only after he has 
served his apprenticeship and grown up to manhood, that he is allowed 
to marry, to light the sacrificial fire for himself, to choose his priests, 
and to perform* year after year the solemn sacrifices, prescribed by 
the Sruti and the Smriti. The latter are described in the later books 
of the Grihya-sutras, ’ and the last book contains a full account of the 
funeral ceremonies and of the sacrifices offered to the spirits of the de- 


parted. 

There is certainly more of human interest in these domestic rites 
than in the great sacrifices described in the Srauta-sutras. The offer- 
iD<^s themselves are generally of a simple nature, and the cere- 
monial is such that it does not require the assistance of a large class of 
professional priests. A log of wood placed on the fire of the hearth, an 
oblation poured out to the gods, ojr alms- given to the Brahmans, this is 
what constitutes a p^ka-yajua. As'val^ana quotes several passages 
from the Veda, in order to show that the gods do not despise those 
simple offerings, nay, that a mere prayer will secure their favour, and 
that a hymn of praise is as good as bulls and cows. He quotes from 
Ev. viii. 19. 5. and 6. : ‘‘ The mortal who sacrifices to with a log of 

wood, with an oblation, with a bundle ot grass-^ with a reverence, careful 
in his performance, his horses will press on qiiiokly, his fame will be the 
brightest ; nowhere will mischief, whether wrought by the gods or 
wrought by men, reach him. ’’ Another verse is quoted from Rv, viii. 24). 20., 


fqifjT ««Tf<3T I II siw | 

srif^ sRnifar ii srw i c.^rr ?rTfjT || 

- The Commentator explains f;£da as the saered code. Such a code 
was not known to the aut.hors of the hytans, On the meaning of veda, eeQ 
page 1:4, note 3. 
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where men we caUed upon “fco speak a mightly speech which is 
sweeter to ladra than milk (ghrita, ghee) and honey.” And lastly^ 

reference is made to a passage (R?. 16. 47.)« where the poet says ? 

^^With this hymn of praise, O Agni, we bring thee a saorifioe that is 
fashioned by the heart; may these be thy balls, thy oxen, and thy 
cows.” All these passages are more applicable to the Grihya than to 

the Srauta ceremonies, and though the latter may seem of greater 

importance to the Brilhmans, .to us the former will be more deeply 
interesting, as disclosing that deep-rooted tendency in the heart of 
man to bring the ahief events of human life in eonneetioa with a higher 
power, and to give to our joys and sufferings a deeper significance and 
a religious sanctification. ^ 

The third class of the Sutras, the Samay&eh^rika or Dharma- 
sutras, are equally interesting on aecou it of the light which they throw 
on the everyday life of the early Brahmans. Aceordiag to the com- 
mentaries on these works, the existence of the Dbarraa-sulras is 
presupposed by the Srauta and Grihya-sutras. It is said, for instance, 
in the former, that a certain act of the sacrifice is to be performed 
by a man^ after he has adjusted his sacrificial cord 'yajnopavitam) : 
but in what peculiar manner a man ought to adjust that cordis not 
stated, but is supposed to be known from the Dharma^ sutras. ^ The 
same remark is made with reference to the exact manner of rinsing 
the mouth (^eh^nta), and of performing the morning and evening 
prayers (sandhyavaudana), These matters are spoken of as generally 
known from the Sutras, and, according to Hindu commentators, they 
could only be known from the Dharma-sutras. This argument, how- 
ever, can hardly be considered conclusive as to the historical priority 
of the Dharma-sutras. On the contrary, it seems more likely that 
these matters, sueh as adjusting the sacrificial cord, &c., were supposed 
to be so well known at the time when the Srauta and Grih}a‘sutras 
were first compo'ed, that they required no elucidation Instead, there- 
fore, of considering the Dharma-sutras as earlier in time, the evidence, 
as far as it is k lown at present, would rather point in the opposite 
direction, and make us look upon these Dharma-sutras as the latest 
of the three branches of Sutras. This impression is confirmed by mt her 
reflections. In neither of the other Sutras is the position of the oiidra 
so definitely marked as in the Dharma-sutras. Apastamba, in his 
SS»may^eharika-sutras, declares distinctly that ther are four Varnas, 

J In addition to a list of literary names quoted in the Grihya sutras 
of As'vall-yana (see p. 22), I subjoin a larger list of a similar character 
from the S^nkh^yana-gribya-sutras, of which a copy exists at Berlin. 
(Weber, “Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS.” p. 33.) Sumantuh, Jaimini- 
Vais'ampAyana-PailasiitrabbS»3hya-Gargya-Babhru-Babhravya-Manda-M§.- 
ndavy^h, G^rgi VS-ohaknavi, Vadava Pratitheyi, Siilabb4 Maitreyi ; 
Kaholam, Kaushitakim, Mah&kaushitakim, Suyajnam, §ankh§.yanam, 
As'val^yanam, Aitareyam, Mabaitareyam, BhIiradvEjam, Jabukarnyam, 
Paingyam, Mah§.paingyam, BS^shkalam, Girgyam, ^Akalyam, MAndukey- 
am, Mahadamatram, Audav&*him, MahaudavS-him, SauyUmim, Saiiuakim, 
Gautamim, Sakapunim, ye chanya ^chlryS.s, to sarve tiipyaiitv iti, 
Seo also Karmapradipa, MS. W. 465, p, 16, b* 
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3 Bi’&hmani'j the Kjhatriya, the Vais'y*, the ^dclra, bat that the initia. 
7 rites, the IJpiuayaua in partioalar, are only intended for the three 
jt classes. The same is implied, no doubt, in the other Sdtras, whioh 
7 a the rules as to the proper lime when a young Brahman, a young 
ihatriya, or a young Vais'ya should be apprentioed with their spiritual 
tors, but never say at what age this or similar ceremonies should be 
rformed for one not belonging ' to these three Varnas, Yet they never 
elude the 5ddra expressly,' nor do they represent him as the born 
bve or client o! the other castas. In the Dharma-sutras the social 
gradation of the ScLdra is as great as in the latf^^ Law-books, and the 
me ei'im'", if committed by a BrAhman and a Sddra is visited with 
ry different punishments. Thus, if a member of the three Varttas 
mmits adultery with the wife of a Sddra, he is to be banished; if a 
ddra commits adultery with the wife of a member of the three Varnas 
I is to be executed.'^ If a Sidra abases an honest member of the 
iree Varnas, his tongue is to be cut.® He is to be flogged for 
)t keeping at a rhspectful distance. For murder, theft, and pillage 
le §udra Ts executed; the Brdhman, if caught in the same offences, 
only deprived of his eye-sight. This is the same iniquitous law, 
hich wa find in the later Law books. But although the distinction 
itween the Madras and the other Varnas is so sharply drawn by Apas- 
imba, he admits that a Sudra, if he obeys the law, maybe born again 
3 a Vais'ya, the Vais'ya as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya as a Brdh- 
lan and that a Brahman, if he disregards the law, will be born 
gain as a Kshatriya, the Kshatriya as a Vais'ya and a Vais'ya as a Sudra. 

It mio'ht be supposed that the Dharma-sutras formed merely an 
ipandix lio the ^rauta and Grlhya-safcras, and that they should be 
assed with the Paris'ishta literature. But suoh a supposition is contra- 
Gtfld by the fact, that the Dharma-sfitras oocasionally treat of the same 
ibjeots as the Grihya-s'utras, and employ almost the same words in 
:plainlng some cf the initiatory rites, the Sanskaras. .They must, 
lerefore,” be oonsid^ed as independent ^ collections of Sfitras, later 
srhaps than the Sraiita and Grihya-sutras, but enjoying the same 
ithority on matters belonging to Smritior tradition, as the Grihyasfitras. 

We have s till to mention the Ten Sutras of the Sama-veda .^ These 

'A past. 

iJrlfTTIl SjniTWT II In later works, suoh as the Sanskara- 

inapati, this'^ucra of Apastamba, whioh excludes the Sfidras from iuitia- 
on, has been so altered as to admit them. MS. E. I. H. 9l2, p. 16. 
is[rnrTgq^!iw I I I ii?icrrfr=tf|ciT- 

ifirfci II , 

2 MS. p- 163 5tTipi sirq-: i 

3 MS. p. ]64h. i qf?! ^ncjTwi- 

5rigiai^3q[ 11 

MS. p. 125&. ’14%^ gtiTirTqi^cT 

qwf 3tsrf?T qrjTinqffcr onflrqfti^ II 

3 The most important among them were first noticed and described 
y Dr. Weber, on whose authority some of our statements must rest. 
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Siitras^ do nofc alls striatly speaking, treat of the Kalpa, or the oera* 
momai Some of them are little more than lists, sitoh as we find in the 
Anukramanis or Indioes, appended to the other Vedas. Their style, how 
ever, approaohes the style of the Sfitras j and, as they are quoted to- 
gether as the Ten Sutras, and, as some of them belong decidedly to the 
earliest produetions of the Sfitra literature, it will be more convenient to 
place them here, thin bo refer them to the Paris'ishta literature, with 
which they have little or nothing in eommont They are : 

I. The Kalpa-sutra, or Arsheya-kalpa of Mas'aka, an iudex of the 
hymns used by the Chhandoga priests, in the order in which the saeri- 
fees are described in the TAndya-brAhmana. Eleven PrapAthakas : 1 — 5, 
on the sacrifices called Ekdh%\ 6 — 9, on the sacrifices called -4/i/na ; 
10—12, on the saerifiices called Sattra* Commentary by Varadaraja. 

IT. The Anupada-sutra, a gloss to the Tandya-brAhmana, in ten 
Prap^thakas. 

III. The Kalpa-sutra, alreody mentioned, either of LatyAyana or 
DiAhyAyana. LAty^yana quotes Mas'aka, . and follows the order of the 
T&ndya-brahmaua. 

iV. The NidAna-sutra, on Metres, in ten Prap&thakas. 

V. The Upagrantha-sutra, a treatise on the performance of some of 
the Sama-veda sacrifices, commonly ascribed to K^tyAyana.’^ 

VI. The Kshudra-sutra or Kshaudra, in three Prap^thakas, equally 
treating of the ceremonial of the Sama-veda.^ 

VII. The TandAlakshana-sutra. 

Vill. The Panchavidha-sutra,'^ in two Prap^thakas. 

IX. The Kalp&nupada, and 

X. The Anustotra-sutra,^ in two PrapAthakas. 

We miss in this list the Pushpa-sntra, ascribed to Gobhila, and con- 
taining rales on the adaptation of the text of the hymns to their. musical 
performance. 

JYOTISHA OR ASTRONOMY. 

The last of the Vedangas is called Jyoiiska^ or. Astronomy, Its Htera- 
true is very scanty, and the small treatise, generally quoted as the 
Jyotis ha. belongs to the same cla-s of works as the ^iksha. Colebrooke 

1 MS. Ohamb. 100. ^ 

^TSr ^ I ^ ^ I ^ 

II Varadaraja in his Commentary on Katy^yana’s 

Pratihara (MS, Bodl. W. 394.). Srr§r'’T^'^'l?f»jf?T?T?Tcrf5?IP§iTr: I 

and again : 5^f^iTmf^sq?5STTIT5tSTq?l 

c!TSIlirq5Tflsp?r^T^T II 

2 Cf. Ind. Sbudien, i. 43. 54. 56. 58; MS. E. I. H. 121. 

copied Samvat, 1586—1530 a. d. by Pandita l^ri Lakshtni- 
dhara, son of ^ri Bhima, ^cqqsfqg^ ^3^: qqi^qT: II 

3 MS. Bodl. W. 375. 

« MS. Bodl. W. 375. Begins q^I^?[^qq%^T^Tqs[Slf^^?TTfq flTBqs 
?tcqT=grfqv:q sqrqqr^^ITir: 11 One of these five Bhakfcis, the 

Pratihara, is described in the Pratih6.r-satra, ascribed to K8.tyayana, and 
explained by Varadaraja. 

5 MS. Bodl. W. 375. 
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leaks of different Jyotishas for eaeli V6da,‘ and he ealls one, which has 
oommentary, the Jyotisha of the Eig-veda. Among his MSS„ however, 
hioh are now deposited at the East India House, there is but one work 
f this kind. It exists in various MS3., (Hos. 1378< 1743, 1520), and the 
iffarenoes between these MSS. are so small that we oould hardly eon- 
ider them as distinct works. This tract is later than the S fit ra period, 
nd we possess as yet no work on ancient astronomy, composed in the 
tyle of the early Sdtras. Notwithstanding its modern form, however, 
he doctrines which are propounded in this small treatise represent the 
larliest stage of Hindu astronomy. The theories on which it is founded, 
ind the rules which it lays down, are more simple, lass scientific, than 
anything we find in other astronomical treatises. Nor is it the object of 
this small tract to teach astronomy. It has a practical object, which is 
to convey such knowledge of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fix- 
ing the days and hours of the Vedic sacrifices. It was the establishment 
of a sacred Calendar, which in India, as elsewhere, gave the first im- 
pulse to astronomical studies. Thus we meet in the Bi4hmana3 and 
Aranayakas with frequent allusions to astronomical subjects, and even in 
the hymns we find traces which indicate a certain advance in the 
observation of the moon, as the measurer of time. The fact that the 
name of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, and German, and that 
it is derived from a root which originally means to measure, shows that 
even before the separation of the Indo-European family, the moon had bean 
looked upon as the chief means of measuring time. And the close con- 
nection between the names of moon and month proves that a certain 
knowledge of lunar chronology existed during the same early parioJ. In 
one passage of the Eig-veda^ the moon is mentioned in connection with 
the Nakshatras, and we can hardly doubt that this is an allusion to the 
Nakshfttras, the well-known name of the Lunar Mansions or the Lunar 
Zodiac. In the hymns^ the phases of the moon have not only received 
proper names, but they have been personified, and are invoked as deities 
to grant progeny to their worshippers. Again, there is a pasmge in the 
first book of the Eig-veda, where, in addition to the twelve months, a 
thirteenth or intercalary month is mentioned. The poet says there (Rv. 
i. 25. 8.), “He (Varuna), firm in his work knows the twelve months with 
their offspring, and knows the month which is produced in addition. It 
has been objected that the idea of an intercalary month was too scienti- 
fic for the early poets of the Veda, and a different translation has 
been proposed: “Varuna, who knows the twelve months, and knows 
those which are 4o come.*’ But the poet would not have used the 
singular of the verb, if he meant the plural. He oould not have said, 
“the twelve months and those which are to come,’* if he meant 
to say, “the past months and those which are to come,” No doubt 
the asquaintanoe with an intercalary month presupposes a certain 

1 Rv. viii. 3. 20: ‘ a'tho na'kshatrAa§-m esh^m upa'sthe so'ma A'hitah," 
*‘Soma is placed in the lap of these Nakashatras.” 

2 Rv. ii. 32, Raka, the full moon ; Siniv^li, the last day before the 
new moon ; and Gungu, the new moon, are mentioned. Ev. v, 42. 12, 
RSka ooours again; and X 43. 8. we read Gungubhyah. In both these 
passages, however, the poet is speaking of rivers, and not of the moon. 
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tnowledge of lunar and solar astronomy, but not more than what a 
shepherd or a sailor might gain in the course of bis life. The whole 
idea expressed by the poet is, that Varuna maintains the established 
order of the world, and therefore knows the twelve months and also 
the thirteenth. In the hymns of the Yajur-veda the thirteenth month 
is changed already into a deity. Oblations are offered (Vajasan-sanhitS, 
vii. 30., xxii. 31.) to each of the twelve months, and at the end one 
oblation is made to Anhasaspati, the deity of the- intercalary month. 
In the BrAhmanas ^ likewise the thirteenth month is mentioned, and 
in the Jyotisha the theory of intercalation is fully explained. Two 
names for an astronomer, ’’ Nakshatra-dars'a and Ganaka, occur as 
early as the Taittiriyaka arid the SanhitA of the Yajur-vpda^ ; and 
^ among the sciences of the early Brahmanas, Nakshatra-vidya or Astro- 

nomy is mentioned in the ChhAndogyopanishad In the Ganapatha, 
appended to Panini's Grammar, ^ the title of Jyotisha occurs together 
with the titles of other Vedie works; and in the Charanavyuha we 
meet not only with the Jyotisha, but with an Upajyotisha, or a supple- 
mentary treatise on astronomy. This supplementary treatise is one 
of the Parisishtas, and in the same class of writings we meet with 
other tracts on astronomical subjects, such as the Gobhiliya Nava- 
graha-s'aati paris'ishta^ belonging to the Sama-veda, and several more 
belonging to the Atharva-veda.^ 

If now we take a comprehensive view of that class of literature 
which we have just examined, we find some characteristic features 
^ throughout. All these works were written with a practical object, 

quite a new phase in the literature of such a nation as the ancient 
Hindus. The only authority which the SutrakAras, the authors of 
the Sutras, claimed for their works was the authority of that ancient, 
and, as it was then already considered, revealed literature on which 
their works were founded. These men claimed no inspiration for 
themselves. They had made a scientific study of the literature handed 
down to them by former generations, and they wished to make that 
study easier to their contemporaries and to future generations. The 
style which they adopted for that purpose was business-like in the 
extreme. It was the curt and dry style of the Sfitras, a style peculiar 
to India, which can only be compared with the elaborate tables of 
P contents, or the marginal notes, of some of our own early writers, 

* It has its first beginnings in the Biahmanas, where some subjects, 

particularly those which has given rise to early controversy, are 
stated with all the conciseness and neatness of the Sutra style. But 
whereas the authors of the Brahmanas screened their poverty behind 

! ^ Sayana, in his Commentary on Bv. ii. 40. 3, says, that the thirteenth 

i month was called the seventh season, and he quotes from a Brahmana a 

I passage : asti trayodas'n masa iti s'ruteh. * 

^ Taitt.-br^hm, iv. 5 ; V^j.-sanh. xxx. 10. ; 20. 

I 3 G-ana oktbAdi. Pan. iii, 1. 143, graha, planet, is mentioned as 

different from gr^ha. 

^ MS, Chambers, 404. 

5 Nakshatrakalpa, Grahayuddha, RIhuehara, Ketuch^ra, Rituketula* 
. . kshaua® NakshatragrahotpAtalakshana, Weber. Ind. i. 87. 100. 
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a constant display of the most inane verbosity, the Writers of the 
Sutras gloried in every word they oould save without endangering the 
practical usefulness of their manuals. In some instances, they adopted 
a poetical form, and they succeeded in combining the conciseness of 
their prose with the rhythm of their early metres, the mixed Siokas. 
Thus their position is marked by the very form of their works, as inter- 
mediate between the antique style of the Brahmanas, and the modern 
style of the metrical St\stras. Their works form a distinct and compact 
class of literature, and if we succeed in fixing the relative age of any 
one of these Sutrak^ras or writers of Sutras, we shall have fixed the 
age of a period of literature which forms a transition between the 
Vedic and the classical literature of India. 

THE ANUKRAMANls. 

Several of the works mentioned before were ascribed to Saunaka 
and his two pupils, K&.ty§.yana and A,/valayana, But we have not yet 
mentioned a number of treatises, ascribed to the same authors, and 
belonging to the same sphere of literature as the Sutras, which, how- 
ever, on account of their technical character, could not lay claim to 
the title of Veddnga, or “member of the Veda.’’ They are known by the 
name of the Anukramauis from anto, along, and to step. They are 

systematic indices to various portions of the ancient Vedic literature. 

The most perfect Anukramani is that of the Sanhit^ of the Rigveda. 
It is ascribed to Kdtyayana, an author chiefly known by his works on the 
Yajur-veda and Sdma-veda. Its name is Sarv^nukramani or Sarvfinukrama, 
j.e., the index of all things. ^ It gives the first words of each hymn, 
the number of verses, the name and family of the poets, the names of the 
deities, and the metres of every verse. Before the time ^of KatyAyana, 
there had been separate indices for each ot these subjects, and it was with 
reference to them that Kfity^yana called his own index the general or 
comprehensive index. Our authority for this is Shadgurus'ishya, the 
author of a commentary on the Index of Katylyana ; a man who like 
DevarSjayajvan, the author of a commentary on the Nighantu, was not 
without a certain appreciation of the historical progress of Indian 
literature. He tells us in his Ved^rthadipik^, that before K^tyayana, 
there existed one index of the poets, one of the metres, one of the deities, 
one of the Anuvikas, the old chapters of the Rig veda, and one of the 
hymns 5^ and that these indices were composed by S'aunaka. Now we 
know the style of ^aunaka, and as by a happy accident some of these 
former indices have been preserved, some complete, others in fragments, 
we are able te test Shadgurus'isbya’s accuracy. 

We remarked before, as a distinctive peculiarity of the style 
of Saunaka, as eoatrasted with that of Katy^yana, that the Pr^tis'Hkhya 
ascribed to the former is composed in mixed Siokas, whereas the 
Pratis'ltkhya of K^ty^yana is written in prose or in Sutras. The same 

^ fgqfercTril ~~ 

q# ?r«jT ll ^ 
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obselfvatiion applies to the Anukramanis. Those ascribed to ^aunaka 
are composed in mixed metres, as far as we can jndge from 
quotation ; the Anukramamani of his pupil Katy^yana is io prose, and 
exhibits all, the artificial appliances of a Sutra composition. There 
is one of Saunaka’s Anukramanis, the Anuv^ka-anukramani, which 
can be restored completely from MSS.;^ and this work bears 
the most manifest traces of oaunaka’s st/le, partly in the mixture, 
partly in a peculiar rudeness, of its metres. The other Anukramanis, 
ascribed to ^aunaka are lost to us, but they must have existed 
at the time of| Shadgurus'ishya. He quotes not only from the Anu- 
vlka-anukramani (Bhi.shya, viii. 1 .), but also from the Deva-annk- 
rama (Bbashya, viii. 4), and he distinguishes this work from the Brihad- 
devat^, another work attributed to Saunaka, of which there is one MS. 
in Europe at the royal Library of Berlin. ^ Sayana also, though later 
than Shadgurus'ishya, was still in possession of Saunaka ’s works, and 
he quotes particularly the Brihaddevata, in several of his own commen- 
taries. Saunaka’s Arsha-anukramani is quoted by Sayana in his Com- 
mentary on the Rig-veda, i. lOO. 1. If we add to these quotations 
a reference to ^aunaka’s Chhando-'nukramani, which is found in Shad- 
gurus'ishya’s Ved^rthadipika (MS. E. I. H. 1823, p. 7. a,), wa may con- 
sider the authenticity of these works sufficiently established ; and it 
is hardly unreasonable to suppose that the fifth Anukramani also, of 
which no quotations have as yet been met with, the SuktS-nukramani, 
was in existence as late as SS»jana’s time.^ 

This would give us for the Rig-veda five Anukramanis by Saunaka, 
one by E^ty^yana, and one by an unknown author. The BrihaddevatA 
is a work of too large a compass to be called an Anukramani, and it is 
even doubtful whether we possess this work in the same form in which 
iSaunaka left it. To judge from Dr. Kahn’s extracts, the author of 
the BrihaddevatA follows indeed the oAkala-s'AkhA, but his text must 
have differed from that of our MSS. The author may have followed 
one of the sub-divisiona of the Sakalas, the ^ais'ira-s'akhA, for instance, 
which we know was followed by Saunaka. The division of the SanhitA 
which is adopted in the BrihaddevatA, is that of Mandalas, AnuvAkas, 

^ Sevesal MSS. contain portions of the AnuvAkanukramani ; and with 
the help of Shadgurus'ishyas Commentary, contained in the introduction 
to his commentary on KatyAyana’s SarvAnukrama, (MS, Bodl. Wilson, 
379 ), the text might be published in a critical edition. 

*’ Dr Kuhn gives the following description of this MS, in Haupt’s 
“Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum.” The BrihaddevatA (Chambers, 
192,> composed in epical metre, is ascribed to Saunaka, and contains an 
enumeration of the deities invoked in each hymn of the Rig-veda. It 
gives much mythological and other information as to the character of 
the gods of the Veda. The text of the MS. is so corrupt that we can 
scarcely think of restoring it without the help of other MSS.” Another 
MS. has sinoe been found in India, and a distinguished Sanskrit scholar 
is preparing an edition of it. 

3 Another Anukramani, containing the last verses of each Mandala, 
is quoted by Shadgurus'ishya (Aoukr. Bh. viii. 1). 

II Of- B-V. Maad. vii. 6. 15 ; Asht. v. 7. U. 
15 
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d Sukks ; but the other division into Ashtakas is equally known, ftnd 
0 Q the Khilas are taken into account, whereas both Saunaka and 
§tjayana exclude these later hymns distinctly from their indices. Dr, 
uhn concludes from a passage in Shadgurus’ishya’s Commentary, to 
hieh we shall revert hereafter, that not Saunaka, but As'val^ana, 
as the author of our Bribaddevata. This conclusioot however, is not 
)rne out by sufficient evidence, nor is the fact that Saunaka is quoted 
^ name in the work itself a sufficient argument against Saunaka’s 
ithorship. According to the line of argument adopted by Dr. Kuhn, 
would be equally objectionable to ascribe the Brihaddevat^ to As'va- 
tyana : for in one passage, according to Dr. Kuhn's own emendations, 
le name of As'val%ana also occurs in it^ Other authorities which 
re quoted in this curious work are the Aitareyaka, the Kaushjtakins, 
be Bh^llavi- brihmana, the Nidana (nidnasanjnake granthe), o&kalas, 
lashkalas, Madhuka, Svefcaketu, Galava, G§.rgya, Rathitara, RAthai^arin, 
akat§.yaDa, ^apdilya, Romakayana Sthavira, KIthakya, Bh^gurin, SSka- 
uni, Bh^rmyas'va Mudgala, Aurnav&bha, Kraushtukin, M3.trin, and 
Aska, The last is most frequently mentioned, and the whole book is 
edicated to him. To judge from the stlje of the BrihaddevatS-, the 
mrk as we now possess it, though originally writtien by Saunaka, 
eems to have been recast by a later writer. 

The following figures, taken from ^aunaka’s Aunkramanis, wiil serve 
0 give an idea of the minuteness with which the Veda was studied 
t his time. According to Saunaka, the S^kala-s'Akhll of the Rig-veda- 
anhlta consists of 10 Alandalas, or 64 AdhyAyas, 


Mandalas. 

Anuv&kas. 

Hymns. 

The 1st 

contains 

24 

and 

191 

2nd 

55 

4 

99 

43 

3rd 

55 

5 

95 

e2 

4th 

59 

5 

95 

58 

5th 

55 

6 

J9 

87 

6th 

99 

6 

99 

75 

7th 

99 

6 

99 

104 

8th 

J5 

10 

19 

92 (+11 Valakhilyas) 

9th 

51 

7 

59 

114 

lOth 

39 

12 

99 

191 

The 10 have 

85 and 


1017 + 11 =>1028. 


The Bashkala-s'akha had 8 hymns mor0sssl()25 hymns. 

The 61 AdhyAyas have 2006 Vargas. These are arranged as follows 


Verses. 


Vargas eonsistiog of 1 

Q 


39 
! 3 


5 , 


3 

4 

5 
() 
7 


Vargas. Verses, 
® 1 = 1 

= 2 « 4 

^ 97 ^ 291 

« 174 696 

- 1207 = 6035 

316 1 2076 

= 119 « 883 


1 Trim s'ataai Shatkaiiam ebatvarins'at sha|Qha Varg4j?. 
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8 =s 59 » 472 



64 AdhyAyas = 2,006 10,417 

Here we have fco observe a differenee between the number of verses 
as deduced from the Vargas, and the number stated by ^aunaka. The 
Latter gives the sum total of verses » 10, 580|-, but, immediately after- 
wards, the sum total of half verses 21,2324 10.616 verses. 

How this difference arose it is difficult to say ; but it shold be 
observed that, if we divide the sum total of half verses, 21,282, by 2, we 
get 10,616 verses, and this number comes very near to 10,622, which 
the Charanavyuha gives as the sum total of the verses of the Rig-veda. 
According to the Charanavyuha ( MS, Ch. 785, ) the 64 Adhyayas of the 
Rig-veda have: — 



Verses, 

Vargas. Veri 

Vargas consisting of 

1 

1 = 

1 


2 

2 

4 

f » 

3 

93 = 

279 


4 

370 - 

704 


5 - 

1,'22S = 

6,14:.) 

2j42 

•5 

6 = 

357 = 

9 9 

7 

129 = 

903 


8 

55 == 

440 

5J 

9 ea 

1 •» 

9 



2,042 

10, 622 


The number of padas or words in the Rig-veda-sanhitA is statsd as 
153,826, which gives an average of between 14 to 15 words to each 
verse. Another computation brings the number of the eharoh A-padas 
(i. <?., words which are used in the KramapAtha, omitting the repeated 
passages or galitas) to 110,704, and the number of syllables to 432,000 1 
In another Anukramani, Saunaka gives a list of verses, arranged 
according to the metres in which they ate written ; and at the end he 
states the sum total of verses as 10, 402 ; but here apian, if we east 
up the number of verses in each metre, according to his own state” 
ment, wo get 10,409 instead of 10,402, These differences are startling 
if we consider the general accuracy of the exegetieal works of the 
BrAhmans ; but they may arise either from faults in the MSS, of the 
Anukramanis, or from the fact that some of the Kbilas were included, 
though, according to their own professions, both Saunaka and K^fcyA- 
yana would seem to exclude these later hymns from their Anukramanis, 
The following table will show the distribution of metres according 
to Saunaka: — 


Gayatri 

... 2,451 

Brought forward 

9793 

Ushnih 

341 

Ashti 

6 

Anush tubh 

855 

Atyashti 

84 

Brihatt 

181 

Dhriti 

2 

Pankti 

... ■ 312 

Atidhriti 

1 

Trishtubh 

... 4,253 

EkapadS. 

6 

Jagati 

... 1,348 

Dvipada 

17 

Atijagati 

17 

Pragatha B^rhata 

194 


16 


anukramanis. 


^akvart 26 KAkubha ... 56 

Atis'akvari 9 Mahabarhata ... 2iyl 

Carried forward 95793 10,409 

For the Yajur veda we have three Anukramanis, one for the Atreyi- 
IkhA of the Taittiriyas, the other for the S^khA of the ChaiAyanfyae, 
le third for the Madhyandina^s'akha of the VAjasaneyins. The former ^ 
ffers from other Aunkramanis in so far as it cotains an index not of 
le SanhitA only, bat also of the BrAhmana and the Aranyafca. ^ Its 
bjeet is not simply to enumerate the KAndas (Ash takas), Pras nas, 
uEuvAka and KAndikas as they follow in the text, but rather to indi- 
ate the chief subjects of this Veda, and to bring together the different 
assages where the same saerilice with its sripplements is treated, 
'hough we do not possess a MS. of the Atreyx-s^Akha, it is possible ^to 
ientify nearly the whole oi the Index with the text of the banhita^^ 
he BrAhmaiia,^ and the Aranyaka^ which we possess. The Atreyi- 
’AkhA though nob mentioned in the Charanavyuha must be considered 
uS a sub division of the Aukhiya-s'^Akha j and the Annkramani says that 
/*ais'ampayana handed it down to Yaska Paingi, YAska to Tittiri, Tiitiri 
io Ukha, and tJkha to Atreya, who was the author of a Pada-text,’'‘ 
vhile^Kundina composed a Commentary (vritti) on the same SAkhA, 
fhe Apastamba-s^AkhA, of which we possess the complete BrAhmana, is 
i subdivision of the Khlndikeyas. 

There is a curious tradition, preserved in the KAndAnukrama that, 
Silthougb the greater portion oi the Atrey i-s'HkhA was originally taught 
)y Tittiri, some chapters of it owed their origin to Katha, the founder 

the KAthaka-s'akhA, This assertion is confirmed by SAyana in his 
Oommeotary on the Taittiriyaranyaka. The chapters ascribed to 
Katha and called the KAthakam are found at the end of the BrAhamana 
and beginning of the Aranyaka. They contain — 

1. The SAvitrAgniehayana with the BrAhmana, Tait.-brahm, iii, 10. 

2. The NAchiketaehayana, Tait.-br. iii. 11. 

o. Divahs'yenaya ishtayah. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 1 & 2. 

4. ApadyA ishtayah. Tai*t.-br. iii. 12. 3 & 4. 

5# OhAturhotrachiti. Tait.-br. iii. 12, 5. 

6. Vais'vasrijaehiti. Tait.-br. \2.6 — 9, end of BrAhmana. 

7. Arunaketukaehiti. Tait.-Aranyaka, i. 1. 

8. SvAdhjAya-brahmana. Tait.Aranyaka, i 2. 

They are^ given here as they follow’ one another in the text of the 
Apastkmba-bAkhA, and this order is confirmed in every particular by 
SAyana's Commentary i^MS. E. I, H. 1145) which is in fact a commen- 
tary intended for the Apastamba-s'AkhA of the Taittiriya-brAhmaaa. 
According to his introductory remarks prefixed to each AouvAka, the 
bAvitraehiti occupies the tenth, the NAchikeerohiti the eleventh PrapA- 
thaka. In the twelfth PrapAthaka, he remarks, the CbAturhotra and 

^^MS. E. I. H. 1623, 965. 

® MS. E. I, H. 1701 ; 1702 ; name of iSakhA unknow^n, 

3 MS. E. I. H. 293, containing the three books of the Apastamba-brAhmana 
^ MS. E. X. 

’*5 See MS. Bodl. Wilson, 361^ 
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Vais' vasplja should be explained. But as the ishtis, called fche Divafjs'^’enis 
and ApAdyda, form part of the complete Chi.turhotra (they stand either 
in the middle or at the end of it), they are explained first. Thus we find 
in the be^inniug of the twelfth Pr^pathaka {iii. 12. I ), the pratikas of the 
Yajyinuv^kyfis of the Divahs'yenis ; in iii. 12. 2. the rules for the same 
ishtis ; and in the same manner, the Y^j^nuv^ky^s of the ApMy&s in 
iii. 12. 3., and the rules in iii. 12, 4. Then follows the Ch^turhotra- 
chayana in iii. 12. 5, and in the last four Anuv^kas the Vais'vasrija- 
chayana. 

. A different order seems to have been observed in the Atreyi-s'^khi. of 
the Taittiriya-br^hrnana, for, although the same chapters are here ascribed to 
Katha, their arrangement must have differed, unless vve suppose that the 
author of the Ond^nukrama introduced an alteration. He writes : “T4vat 
Tittirih prov^eha. (Tittiris Taittiriyas'^kh^pravartako hiyebhyo muni- 
bheyah s'ishyebhyah provacha.) Ath^shtau K§/thak4ai (athinantaram 
KAthakas'akh^pravarfcakena Kathakamuniria prokfc^ny uehyantej ; 

1. S^vitra, Trdttiriya-brAhmana, iii. 10. 

2. NAehiketa ,, „ iii, II. 

3. Chaturhofcra „ „ iii. 12. 5. 

4. Vais'vasrija „ iii. 12.6—9. 

5. Aruna, Taittiriya-^ranyaka, i. 1. 

6. Divabs'yenis, Taittiriya-br^hmana, iii. 12. 1^ — 9, 

7. Ap^dyas „ „ iii. 12. 8—4, 

8. SyMbyi^ya-br^hmana, Taittiriya-^ranyaka, i, 2.’’ 

The second Anukramani of the Yajur-veda- which we possess, belongs 
to the Ch^i4yaniya s^kha, and is called the Mantr^ishidhydya. ^ The 
only copy which we have of it is found in the same MS. which contains 
the Oharak-s'^kh^/*^ and it is eyidantly intended as an index to this s'^kh^. 
Nor is there anything anomalous in this, if we remember that the 
Ch^r^yaniya-s'^kha is a subdivision of fche Gharaka-s'^kh^. But what is 
less intelligible is the title given to the text, which instead of Yajur-veda, 
is called in the MS, Yajur-veda-k^thaka. This title, Othaka, cannot 
well refer to the s'i.kh3. of the Kathas, for this is itself a subdivision of the 
Charakas. It must most likely be taken in the same sense in which 
K^thaka was explained before, ie., K^thakamunja^ proktam ; though 
it is strange that the very chapters which in the Apastambas'AkhI of the 
Taittiriyaka are ascribed to Katha, are wanting in our SakhA, while all 
the other sacrifices which are described in the Taittiriyasanhit^. and 
Br&hmana, are laid down in very much the same order. 

The third Anukramani, that of the M^dhyaadiaa-s'fi.khfi. of the V§ja- 
saneyaka, is ascribed to Katyayana, who is mentioned also as the author 
of an Anuv^klnukratnani. It gives the names of the poets, the deities, 
and the metres, for all the verses of the Sanhit^, including the Khila 
(Adhy%a 26—35.) and the Sukriya portions. (Adhy. 86—40.) 

For the S^ma-veda we have two classes of Anukramanis, the former 
more ancient, the latter more modern than those of the other Vedas which 
we have hitherto examined. One index to fche hymns of the Sama-veda 

^ See Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., No. 142. 

2 The title is Ekottaras'at§.dhvaryus'&kh&prabh 0 dabhinn 0 Yajur- 
vedak&tbake Charakas'akh^/* 
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llowiog the ordei? of the Veyag^na and AraByag^na) has bean pre- 
*ved under the name of Irsheja-hrahmana,^ a title by which this 
irk is admitted within the pale of the revealed literature of the Br^h- 
ins. Allusions to the names of poets and deities of different hymns 
3 ur in the BrAhmanae of other Vedas also; but in none, except the 
,ma-veda, have these scattered observations been arranged into re- 
lar Anukramanis before the beginning of the Sutra period, or been 
3 orporated in the body of their revealed literature. What the Brah* 
ms call Sruti or revelation, signifies, as we saw, what is more ancient 
an the Sutras; and that the Arsbeya-brahmana is earlier at least 
an Katyayana, can be proved by the fact of KAfcy^yana’s quoting 
,ssages from it,^ It has been pointed out as a distinguishing mark 
the BrSihmauas of the Sdma-veda that they are never accented, but 
is doubtful whether any conclusion could be drawn from this as to 
eir being of later oriign than the Br^hmanas of the other Vedas.® 

But while the existence of an Arsheya-brahmana shows that the 
bhandogas were the first to compose an index to their sacred literature, 
0 find that their regular Anukramanis are more modern than those of 
10 Rig-veda, and must be referred to a class of works known by fhe name 
Paris'ishtas. They are contained in MS, Bodl. Wilson 466, where 
ley form the fifth and sixth of the twenty Paris'ishtas attached to the SArna- 
3 da. Their title is, “ Naigey^m^m rikshv ^rsham,’* and Naigeyfiinlm 
ikshu daivatam,’’ and they give respectively the names of the poets and 
10 deities for the verses composing the Archika of the Chhandogas aecord- 
ig to the ^akh^ of the Naigeyas, a subdivision of the Kauthumas. It 
grees on the whole, but not in all particulars,^ with the published 

y Stevenson and Benfey, and it has been supposed that their text is taken 
om MSS. belonging to the Raa§.yaniya S7ikh^ The most characteristic 
ifference between these Paris'ishtas and the Arsheya-biAhmana seems to 
e in this, that the latter refers^ to the original prayer-books of the 
Jhhandogas, the Veyagana, and Aranyagana, while former follow the 
lanhit^, inelding Archika and Staubhika, or as they are also called, 
.^urv^rehika and Uttararchika. 

For the fourth Veda, the Atharvna, or Brahma veda, an Anukramani 
.as been discovered by Professor Whitney in a MS. of the British Museum, 
repai'ed for Col. Polier. A copy of this MS, is fouud in MS, 2142 of the 


^ See Benfey, Sama*veda p. vii. 

the'fir^ chapter of the Arsh0ya-bi4hmana, we read; 5 

(MS. 689, JTfr ) U ?T?cr?lTJrTrll^?T 

I This passage is referred to by K&fcy&yaua, when he says : 

?rT?r?Trrnf% sit 

II See also Katylyana’s Introduction to his 
Anukramani of the M4dhyandina-8^4kha, and Rig-veda-bhS'Shya, p, 40. 
sKurnSrila says : ^TtW^RT^oi ^^?:mTmf^c?T^f5r?5rWT^3?rT^?Tr5f W 

^ I aTUUTTfJI % q-pq'^3> S Jf 

Of, Sama-veda, ed, Benfey, p, xx, 
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East India House, "It is a complete index to the SanhitS Patalas, 

written in a simple and intelligible style. Its title is Brihat-sarvanukramani. 

It is evident, that if it was .possible to determine the age ot the 
Aunkramanis, we should have a terminusad quem for the Vedio age. Ihe 
index of the Rig-veda enables us to cheek almost every syllable of the 
hvmns- and e may safely say that we possess exaetly the saine 
S’r .nd .«d in our MSS .t th, Bis-yed. 

as existed at the time of Katy%ana. The index of the if reyi-s akha 
fbv Laug^kshi ?) authenticates our MSS. not only of the Sanhita, hut also 
of the Brahmanaand iranyaka of the Taittiriya-veda, and the index to 
the K^thaka refers to a- woik exaetly the same as that of whic we 
noBsess'thetextinMS.' The .Arsheya-br&hmana presupposes the exist- 
eneeofthe G^nas of the -Sima- veda, and the Anukramanis of the 
Naio-eyas could only have been written after the text of the more 
moifern irehika had branched off into diSerent Sakhas. 

The only Anukramanis of which the authors are known are 5 tne 
Anukramanis of Saunaka to the Rig-veda, and the two Sarvanukramas 
of Katy&yana, one to the Rig-veda, the other to the white Ya]ur-vedai 
We shall see whether it is possible to fix the age of these two writers. 

We remarked before, that the Anukramani of Katyayana, if compared 
with the Anuvakanukramaiii of Saunaka, shows the same progress m style 
which we may always observe between these two writers. Saunaka 
writes in mixed dlokas and takes great liberties with the metre i Katya- 
vana writes in prose and introduces the artificial contrivances of the later 
Sutras. Again, gaunaka’s index follows the original division of the Rip 
veda into Mandalas, Aauv^kas, and Suktas ; Katyayana has adopted the 
more practical and more modern division into Ashtaps, Ad^ayas, and 
Vargas. The number of hymns is the same in Saunaka and Katyayana. 
ll’hey both follow the united Sakha of the ^akdas 5“ 

bring the number of hymns, exclusive of all Khilas, to 
this union took place, the Bashkalae counted eight hymns more than 
the Sakalas, i. e, 1025 instead of 1017 and they read some of the hymns 
L the S VAdl in. ditoeat order.. The Khiloe, or o»ppl.- 
mentary hymns, are omitted in the Anukramanis of Saunaka and 
Katva/ana^ though they were known to both ; Saunaka, however, 
exclidL them more str.otly than Katyayana.^ The latter has admp- 
ted the eleven Valakhilya-hymns, and thus bring the total number 

Vi^m* all these indications we should naturally be led to expect that 
the relation between Saunaka and Katydyaua ,was very intimate, that 
both belonged to the same Sakha, and that Saunaka was anterior to 
We know of only one other writer whose works are equally 
SSd Tor Z uaTed Sa Sha of the .nd Ea.hk.l.. r .bio is 

— of G-otamaare/ollped by those of 
Kutsa, Kakshivat, Paruohchhepa, and Dirghatamas ; in the ^ 

K their order was, Gotama, Kaksbivat, Paruchehhepa, Kutsa, Dirghat 

; or, according to MS. 502.,- 

fill ll 
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ValijaQB, the author of twelve books of 5rauta-sutras, of four bddks 
Grihya-sutras, and of some chapters in the AitareyHranyaka.^ 

Let us see now, whether these indications can be supported by 
Jer evidence. 

Shadgurus'isbya in his Commentary on. K&tyayana's Sarv^nukrama, 
ys: — * 

Sunahotra, the great Muni, was born of BharadvSja, and of him 
IS born Saunahotra, all the world being a witness. Indra himself 
ant to the sscrifiee of the Eishi in order to please him. The great 
suras, thinking that Indra was alone, and wishing to take him, sur- 
lunded the sacrificial inelosure. Indra, however, perceived it, and taking 
36 guise of the Rishi, he went away. The. Asuras seeing the saerificer 
^ain, seized Saunahotra, taking him for Indra. Ha saw the god that 
to be worshipped, and saying ‘ I am not Indra, there he is, ye fools, 
ot I,’ he was released by the Asuras, Indra called and spake to him : 
because thou delightest in praising, therefore thou art called Gritsa- 
lada, 0 Rishi ; thy hymn will be called by the name of ludrasya indri^ 
the might of Indra. And thou, being born in the race of Bhrigu, 
halt be ^aunaka, the descendant of ^unaka, and thou shalt see again 
he second Mandala, together with that hymn ’ He, the Muni Grit- 
famada, was born ao'ain, as commanded by indra. It was he who saw 
ihe great second Mandala of the Rig-veda as it was revealed to 
him together with the hymn f^ajaniya ; it was he. the great Rishi, 
to whom at the twelve years’ sacrifice, Ugras'ravas, the son 
of Romabarshana, the pupil cf V}Asa recited, in the midst of the 
sacrifice, the story of the Mahabharaba, together with the tale of the 
Harivans'a, a story to be learnt from Vyasa alone, full of every kind 
of excellence, dear to Hari, sweet to hear, endowed with great blessing. 
It was he who was the lord of the sages, dwelling in the Naimishiya 
forest ; he, who to the King SaMnika, the son of Janamejaya, brought 
the laws of Vishnu, which declare the powers of Hari. Thata Saunaka, 
celebrated among the Rishis as the glorious, having seen the Mandala, 
and heard the collection of the Mahabb^rata, being also the propa- 
gator of the laws of Vishnu, the great boat on the oceaa of existence, 
was looked upon by the great Rishis as the only vessel in which wor- 
shippers might get over the Bahvricha, with its twenty-one SAkhls, 
like one who had crossed the Rig-veda. There was one 5akh§. of 5§kala, 
ari other of Bashkala : taking these two Sanbitis and the twenty-one 
Br^hmanas, the Aitarejaka, and eornpletiiig it with others, Saunaka, 
revered by numbers of great Rishis, composed the first Kalpa sutra.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that this passage contains a strange 
and startling mixture of legendary and historical matter, and that 
it iVooly the last portion which can be of interest to us. The story 
of Siunahotra, the son of ^uriahotra, and grandson of Bharadv^ja, 
being born again as Gritsamada-S iunaka, may have some historical 
foundation, and the only way in which it can be interpreted, is, that 

^ Thus it is said ; 

gtcr^rf^ II 

Srauta-sutra-bh^shya, i. 1. 
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the second Mandala, beinj? originally seen hv Gritsamsrfay of the fanaily 
of Bhrigu was afterwards preserved by §aunahotra/« deseenclant of 
Bharadvaja^ of the^race of Angiras, who entered the family of Bhrigu, 
took the name of Saunaka, and added one hymn, the twelfth, in praise 
of Inclra. This is partly confirmed by Katyayana's Anukramani,^ and 
by the Rishyanakramini of Saunaka.*^ It would by no means follow 
that) Saunaka was the author of the hymns of the second Mandala, 
The hymns of that Mandala belong to Griisamada of the Bhrigu 
race. Eat Saunaka may have adopted that Mandala, and by adding 
one hymn, may have been said to have made it his own. Again, 
it does not concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of 
the Kalpa-sutra, was the same as Saunaka, the chief cf the sages in 
the Naimishiya forest, to whom, during the great twelve-years’ sacri- 
heei Ugras'ravas related the Mahabharata, and who became the teacher 
of SatAnika, the son of Janamejaya, If this identity could be establish- 
ed, a most important link wouM be gained, connecting Saunaka and his 
literary activity with another period of Indian literature. This point 
must be reserved for farther consideration. At present^ we are only 
concerned with Saunaka, the author of the Kalpa-sdtras and other 
works composed with a view of facUitating the study of tbe Rig- 
veda. 

Shadgurus'ishya, continues : 

“‘The pupil of Saunaka was the Reverend As'val^yana, He, having 
learned from Saunaka all sacred knowledge, made also a, Sutra and 
taught it, thinking it would improve the understanding and please 
•Saunaka. Then, in order to please his pupil, Saunaka destroyed his own 
Sutra, which consisted of a thousand^ parts and was more like a Bn^h- 
mana. /This Sutra,’ he said, Svhich As'vak^yana has made and taught, 
shall be the Sutra for this Veda.’ There are altogether ten books of 
Saunaka, written for the preservation ot Rig. veda ; 1. The index ol the 
Rishis; 2. The index of the Metres; 8 The index of the Deities ; 4. The 
index of the Anuvakas ; 5. The index of the Suktas ; 6. The Vidhana 
(employment of the Rich-verses) ; 7. The employment of the Padas 

I q- 3irfiT?:5T; ^r?rfi5fT 

q!!ii sucEi^sRcrniri c^fT?r?f^3Ic5?n^: rj^rt 

ira: 1 ar^cq'T g ?r ffk ii , 

3 fqqTfScf “dorn,” aad corresponds with Siitra, “a thread.’’ A 

similar expression is which is applied, for instanee, to the 

Mahabhashya, when it fell into disuse in Kashmir. See * Rajatarangini, 
Histoira das Rois dii Kashmire, traduijje at oommentee par M, A, Troyer, 
iv. 487 ;aad Bohblingk, Panj^ni, p. xvi. The true sense seems to be that 
in which DevarAjayajvan uses io such passages as 

H A work was lost when the chain 

of the oral tradition was broken. 

^ I read because these must be two different works, the 

RigvidhAna and P§.davidhana, in order to complete the number of ten, 
The Rigvidhana exists in MS. (E. 1. H. 1723), and is not only written 
in ^auoaka’s mixed Slokas, but distinctly ascribed to him in the second 
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8, The Barhaddaivata ; 9. The PrAtis'Akhya^ of the ^atinakas ; 10. 
His Sm^rfca work on matters of law.^ As'vaiayana having learnt all ' 
these ten Sutras, and knowing also the Gotras, (genealogies®), became 
versed in all the sacrifices by the favour of Saanaka. The sage K^ty^- 
yana had thirteen books before him : ten of Saimaka and three of his 
pupil As'valayana.^ The latter consisted of the Sutras in twelve 
chapters^ (Srauta-sufcra), the Grihya-sutras in four chapters, and the 
fourth Aranyaka (of the Aitarey^ranyaka) by As*val|yana. The sage 
Katy§*yana, having mastered the thirteen^ books of Saunaka ands, of his 
pupil, compoi-'ed several works himself ; the Sutras of the VAjin ® the 
Upagrantha^ of the Sama-veda, the 'Slokas® of the Smrlti (the arma- 
pradipa\ the Brahma*Karik^s of the Atharvans/^ and the M%Av^r- 
ttika,^® which was like a boat on the great ocean of P^nini’s Grammar, 
The rales promulgated by him were explained by the Reverend 
Patanjali,^^ the teacher of the Yoga-philosophy, himself the author of the 
Yoga-s'astra and the Nidana, a man highly pleased by the great com- 
mentary, the work of the descendant of f§antanu. Now it was KSty&- 
yana, the great sage, endowed with these numerous excellencies, who 
composed, by great exertim, this SarvAnukramatii, And because it gives 
the substance of all the works composed by Saunaka and his pupils, 
therefore the chief among the Bahvrichas have called it the General 
Index/’ 

verse ; book ends with the 

words rfJT5 I Nevertheless, in the form in which we have it, it is 

later than Saunaka. The term Eigvidhana is mentioned in the 
Taitfciriyarunyaka. 

^ This must be the Prf^tis'Akhya of the Rig-veda and not of the 
Atharva-veda, which is likewise ascribed to Saunaka, the Chatur&.dhy3.yikam 
Saunakiyam. 

- See Stenzler, Indisehe Studien i. p. 243. 

is unintelligible. Should it be 

All the works of As^valayana still exist, as Shadgurus''ishya describes 
them. Instead of it would be better to read H 

^ If this number is right, l^aunuka's ^rauta-sutra could not have 
been destroyed at the time of KAtyayana. 

^ The Kalpa-sutras of the Yajar-veda. On the V^jins or Vajasaiieyins, 
see Colebrooke, Essays, i, 16. 

See page 107. Upagrantha is not to be taken in the sense of 
Paris'ishta 

® Bhrajamlua, is unintelligible ; it may be Parshada, 

^ These Ki-rik^s have not yet been met with. 

The Vdrttikas to Panini, 

Id Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhashya, aeeording to tradition 
called by the name of JBhartrihari also, was the reputed author of the 
Yoga-sutras. On these a commentary was written by VyAsa, who might 
be ealied a descendant of Saatanu. The reading may not be quite correct, 
and Mahlbh^ hya is more likely to refer to Patanjali's own work ; but 
the dental n, of the MSS. speaks rather in favour of the reading 
maliAbhagyena. 
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srC ^3t9R^?T qsp^cfj il 

fsit 5f*TTJT ^3T I 

ITfT^T! tl 
crf^^scq[?gfv:?7tf^i' 
^gffcilrsmT^^F^r ^TOTse^T^r-^ f?tsfcf: n 
S^f |[r JTfTigp: I 

?r3Tjfif5!t 5 t; u 

sTtf firgr: ^ t^gri^T srt? i 

ajoryffi^q-^ 5,J% 1 

Cj[^^fs[^rftrc^5t^ 511^1 il 

cw g ^551:% ^irr^T^JT^T ^7^ i 

3^7; It 

sttct; gJTg c^rr^T gf^: l 
^srsftggcf “ ^r t rr^g, it 

=g[Tg’G^“ I 

ti?3Tra7^T|5r ^rr?*3ftn?f^q:: u 
3W?j^T epfr^ftr^; sE^rris^ JTf»T^ i 
JTfT¥IKr5JIT«sEriff f ft^‘€IPR?TTiiWcf It 
^ JTfT5'iriTOTTf?grcf \ 

Il?%17ri:, II 

37T#fq[fqf^jff t ^ffT^T?:’jflr5rT%ffT i 

3nctT?llr5KTg 7lt ^T II 

5T ftr?i %T gi^irsTr it 

f§[rfif?T ffS55 ff r' ° S^^iTKcT^fl?!’ ’ ; I 

«3:3Kf^:nf?T!ora^®ri2 rr^f^'fii; i 

1 Ch. 192. Weber, Catalogue, p. 12, 

Ch. 192., W. 379. %7i ? 

® Ch., W. 

* 3 5TT5TI Ch., W . 

5 Rv. II. 12., the Sakta with the refrain, “aa janSsa indratj." 
Ch.. w. 

T % ^ Ch., W. 

v:H7%gt W.§C vjJTlq^Ch. 

9 Ch., W. ‘ fit W. 

‘iftlCh.W. <3^1 W. Ch. 





gTf|!7?r5i 'Tt^*T! I! 

JOTSKSS^q- st^sS^’F^T a^ri'ltT \ 

H ^f|§r HITlfsr^ 5lIgraTTf^^fW«iji%5 H 

5is«q^5f xfsRT^m^- il 

g f!a’^?7TS5i^5r5rT5iTj^^i?i5T: i 
m l^r^T ??I%^55rg* II 

q€Tv7<ift:^55iv| !n>iT5R^ fag f?gfg I 
^5f gi§inr^fii¥r II 

f,!iTigT5g®Tgwafct ltR%?r fggifef i 
cf=3cSci Ig^g gifegfg || 

liT?r€tgT ggi^^r i 

siTcgg^gjJllfOT^iT tg<ff cig? II 

iEjrK?g£K!TOff ggi i 

qs^TT^^Tfggt^ gT^tg??^g g a 

aimTii’^g flrg^fig ^aig ^Jarrg^g^ i 
H ijicgf ggi'’ ^iTfictgfgfr^; ii 

saT^rgj^g stertg g;ifirt Hsrqgfa i 
HRT^grgggfgg^ g^T^!?igigg g II 
OTggTig g fjfigj rffg-cg^g fagf ^rgr i 
§;T^i!j^:grgqT gg* =g ll 

^gggnirg^ %% m^g^sigg^g^R i 
^f^’s?TtfHgRigTgg?ri^jn9RfiifgOT: || 
arfirgi' 5g;gi5f^T)5ngq?fgFqr i 

sKHT ^grTsrirrgi oiTtOs! ll 

srggTirT fgjf^ g: giiraiTftg;!: i 

gfTgiMqjgrqjR; qTf^g|ggfH 5 % u 
gcauffgTfg giggifg gggr^g ggwflj''’: i 
sqr^ig^raggf^gii gfmr^^g’^ ffga; || 

‘ g; W. 2 ^ q 1 j_ ^ 

3 gg Ch., W. *ggCh., W. 

5 ^ g W. Ch. 6 V?. Ch. 

^ HTiigjiTg^rj w,, Ch. 

® grg'^q^ w. 

« gig^ ^ ? 

' Ch.w. 

' 2 .or ¥IT*^g ? 


^ ' ^rgggflr^ w., uigqgf^g Ch. 
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• q^gnuT^^rB; sRTcsrwfriTfTgffr: it 

^r: ^^T53KiT>irtfiTm i 

E!Tfti.=5f^fT^.5 i &e. 

If we aeeept this statemeaf} of Shadganis'ishya,— and it eerfcaiiilj 
seetos to agree in the main with what we might have guessed from the; 
character of the works, ascribed respectively to S'aunaka, As'valiyana 
and Kabyayaiia,— W 0 should have to admit at least five generations of 
teachers and pupils : first S'auoaka ; after him As^valayaiia, in whose 
favour S'aiinka is said to have destroyed one of his works ; thirdly, 
Katyfi-yana, who studied the works bath of S'aunaka ; and AsVahtyana ; 
fourthly, Patanjali, who wrote a commentary on one of Kc1.tyayana’s 
works ; and lastly Vy§,sa, who commented on a work of Patanjali, 
it does not follow that Katyayana was a pupil of As'valayana, or 
that Patanyali lived immediately after Kfi^tyAyaua, but the smallest 
interval which we can admit between evei^ two of these names is that 
between teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that between father 
and son, or rather larger. The question new arises ; Can the date of 
any one of these authors be fixed chronologically ? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, it will be necessary 
to establish the identity of Katyaya-na and Vararuehi.' Katytlyana was 
the aiiihor of the Sarvanukramaiii, and the same work is quoted as the 
Sarvanukramani of Vararuehi,^ the compiler of the doctrines of 
^aunaka. In professor Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, 
a PiAtis'akhya is ascribed to Vararuehi, and this can hardly be anything 
else but the M^dhyandina-pratis'^khya of K^ty^yana. Hemachandra 
in his Dictionary gives Vararuehi as a synonyme of K^tj^yana with- 
out any further comment, Just as he gives Salaturiya as a synonyme of 
PfininL 

Let us now consider the information which we receive about 
Kltyfiyana Vararuehi from Bi4hmanic sources. Somadevabhatta of 
Kashmir collected the popular stories current in his time, and published 

^ MS. E. I. H. 576. contains a commentary on the Rig-veda, where a 
passage from the Sarvt^nukramani is quoted as 

II This commentary of AtmSnanda seems anterior to SEyana. 
In the introduction different works and commentaries, connected with the 
Veda are quoted, but Madhava and Sayana are never mentioned. We 
find the SMndabh^shya, and commentators such as Udgi^ha-bh^skara 
mentioned. 3Pn^^Tg;i^^Si\?r«rT55^?:if^f¥r:)by Atmananda,, 
and the same works were known also to Devarajayajvan. Devarajayajvan, 
however, quotes not only Skandasv^min and Bhatta-bh§»skara’mis'ra, but 
also Mldhava. Tl e therefore was later than MIdhava. Skandasvamin, 
and Bh^skara, on the eontrary^ were anterior to Madhava, being qtioted 
in Ms commentary. Atmlnanda, though not quoted by MMhava, 
seems anterior to Madhava, and the authorities ^whieh he quotes are such 
as Saunaka, Vedamitra (S^kalja), the Brihaddevata, " Visbnudharmottara, 
and Yfiska, 
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tliem towards the begianino of the twelfth eeatui?/ Mdei* the title of 
Kath^-sarit-s^gara,^ fcha Ooean of the Rivers of Stories. Here we 
read that Ki.tyAyana Vararuehi, being earsed by the wife of Siva, was 
born at Kaas'ambf, the capital of Vatsa. He was a boy of great 
talent and extraordinary powers of memory. He was able to repeat 
to his mother an entire play, after hearing it once at the theatre ; 
and before he was even initiated he was able to repeat the Pratis'dkhya 
which he had heard from Vyali. He was afterwards the pupil of 
Varsha, became proBcient io all sacred knowledge, and actually defeat- 
ed PS-ninl in grammatical controversy. By the interference of niva, 
however, the Bnal victory fell to PAnini. Katyayana had to appease 
the anger of ^iva, became himself a student of PAaini\s Grammar, and 
completed and corrected it. He afterwards is said to have become 
minister of King Nanda and his mysterious successor Yogananda at 
Pataliputra. 

We know that K^tyayana completed and corrected Panini’e 
Grammar, such as we now possess it.^ His Varbtikas are supplementary 
rules, which show a more extousive and accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit than even the work of Pfnini. The story of the contest 
between them was most likely intended as a mythical way of explain- 
ing this fact. Again we know that Katy^yana was himself the author 
of one of the Pratis'ilkhyas, and Vyali quoted by the authors of the 
Pratis'^kbyas as an earlier authority on the same subject. ^ So far the 
story of Somadeva agrees with the account of Shadgurus'ishya and with 
the facts as we still find them in the works of KltyS^yana. It would 
be wrong to expect in a work like that of Somadeva historical and 
chronological facts in the strict sense of the word; yet the mention 
of King Nanda, who is au historical personage, in connection with our 
grammarian, may, if properly interpreted, help to fix apP-’oximately the 
date of Katyayana and his predecessors, Siunaka and As'val^yana, If 
Somadeva followed the same ebronologioal system as his contemporary 
and countryman, Kalhana Pandita, the author of the Rajatirangiiu or 
History of Kashmir, he would, in calling P4niui and Katyayana, the 
contemporaries of Nanda and Chandragupta, have placed them long 
before the times which we are w’ont to call historical.*^ But the name 
of Chandragupta fortunately enables ^ us to cheek the extravagant 
systems of Indian chronology. Chandragupta, of PAtalipubra, the sue« 
eessor of the Nandas, is Sandrooottus, of Palibothra, to whom Megas- 
thenes was sent as ambassador from Seleueus Nieator ; and, if our 
classical chronology is right, he must have been king at the turning 
•point of the fourth and third centuries b c. We shell have to examine 
hereafter the different accounts which the Buddhists and Brahmans 
give of Chandragupta and his relation to the preceding dynasty of the 

^ Kath^ sarit-sagara, edited by Dr. Hermann Brookhaus. Leipzig, 18S9* 

2 The same question with regard to the probable age of PAnini, has 
been discussed by Prof. BOhtlingk in his edition of Panini. Objections 
to Prof. Bohtlingk^s arguments have been raised by Prof. Weber in his 
Indische Studien. See also Rig-'^eda, Leipzig, 1857, Introduction. 

3 Cf. Eig-veda, Leipzig, 1857, p. Ixvii. 

^ Lessen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii, 18. 
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Nandas. Saffiee it for the present that if Chandragupta was king in 
315, Katyayana may be placed, according to our interpretation of 
Somadeva’s story, in the second half of the fourth century b, c. We may 
disregard the story of Somadeva, which actually makes Kslty^yana 
himself minister of Nanda, and thus would make him an old man at the 
time of Chandragupta^s accession to the throne. This is, according to its 
own showing, a mere episode in a ghost story, ^ and had to be inserted 
in order to connect K§-tyllyana*s story with other fables of the Katha- 
sarit s^gara. But there still remains this one fact, however slender 
it may appear, that as late as the twelfth century a d., the popular 
tradition of the Brahmans connected the famous grammarians K^tyS/yana 

% and P^nini with that period of their history which immediately preceded 

the rise of Chandragupta and his §ddra dynasty ; and this, from an 
European point of view, we must place in the second half of the 
fourth century b. c. 

The question now arises, can this conjectural date, assigned to 
KAty%ana, be strengthened by additional evidence? Professor 
Bohtlingk thought that this was possible; and he endeavoured to show 
that the great Commentary of Patanjali, which embraces both the 
VArttikas of Katyayana "and the Sutras of Panini, was known in the 
middle of the second century b. c. It is said in the history of Kashmir, 
that Abbimanyu, the king of Kashmir, sent for Br§.hmans to teach 
the Mah^bh^shya in his kingdom. Abbimanyu, it is true, did not 
reign, as Professor Bohtlingk supposed, in the second century b. c., but, 

P as has been proved from coins by Professor Lassen, in the first century 

A. D. But even thus this argument is important. In the history of 
Indian literature dates are mostly so precarious that a confirmation 
even within' a century or two is not to be despised. The fact that 
Patanjali’s immense commentary on Panini and Katyayana had become 
so famous as to be imported by royal authority into Kashmir in the 
first half of the first century a. d., shows at least that we cannot be 
v:ry far wrong in placing the composition of the original grammar and 
of the supplementaty rules of Katyayana on the threshold of the third 
century b. c At what time the Mahfi»bh^sfaya was first composed it is 
impossible to say. Patanjali, the author of the Great Commentary, is 
sometimes identified with Piiigala ; and on this view, as Pingala is 
called the younger brother, or at least the descendant of Panini,^ it 
might be supposed that the original composition of the Mahabhashya 
belonged to the third century. But the identity of Pingala and Patan- 
jali is far from probable, and it would be rash to use it as a foundation 
for other ealqulations. 

It will readily be seen how entirely hypothetical all these argu- 
ments are. If they possess any force it is this, that in spite of the con- 
flicting statements of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and European scholars, 
nothing has been brought forward as yet that would render the date 
here assigned to Katyayana impossible. Nay more^ — if we place 
Katyayana in the second half of the fourth century, As'valayana, the 
predecessor of Katyayana, about 350, and Saunaka, the teacher of As'va- 

f ^ According to the southern Buddhists it was Ghaudragtipta., and not 

Nanda, whose corpse was re-animated. As, Res, sx. p. lf>7. 
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layana^ al 30 iit 400 ; and ifthenj considering the writers of Siitras^ante» 
rior to ^aiinaka and posterior to Katyayaiia, we extend the limits of 
the Saufcra period of literafeiire from 600* to 200, we are still able to say, 
that there is no fact, in history or literature that would interfere with 
such an arrangement. As an experiment, therefore, thoogh as no more 
than an experiment, we propose to fix the years 60U and 200 b. c. as the 
limits of that age during which the Brahm'anie literature was carried 
on in the strange styl e of Sutras. 

In order to try the ^rength of our supposition wa shall ourselves 
attempt the first attack -upon it. 

There is a work called the Unadi-sutras, which as it is quoted 
under this name by Panini, must have existed previous to his time. 
The author is not known, Among the words the formation of which is 
taught in the Uiiildi^siitraSj^ we find (iii. l40) dAndrah^ a golden orna- 
ment; (iii. 2) Jina/ij synonymous with Arhat, a Buddhist saint; (iv. 184) 
a golden diadem ; viii. 25) stupah^ a pile of earth. 

The first of these words, dindra, is derived by the author of the 
Unlkli-sutras from a Sanskrit root, din, By other gr unmarians it is 
derived from dtna, poor, and ri, to go, what goes or is given to the poor. 
It is used sometimes in the sense of ornaments and seals of gold. 
These derivations, however, are clearly fanciful, and the Sanskrit 
d'lndra is in really the Latin dmidrms^ Now, if Pikiini lived in the 
middle of the fourth century b. c., and if the Unadi-sutras were anterior 
to Panini, how could this Roiuaii word hav : found its way into the 
UnMi-sutras? The word denarius, is not of so late a date in India as 
is generally supposed. Yet the earliest document where it occurs is the 
Sanchi inscription No. I,^ Burnouf remarked that he never found the 
word dindra used in what he considered the ancient Buddhist Sutras, it 
occurs in the Avad^aa-s'ataka, and in the Divyavad^na. Tt would seem 
to follow, therefore, either that the UnMi-sutras and Panini must be 
placed later than Chandragupta, or that the Sutra in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would not be right to adopt the latte*r sup- 
position without showing some cause for it. It is well known that 
in a literature which is chiefly preserved by oral tradition, corrections 
and additions are more easily admitted than in works existing in MS, 
The ancient literature of India was continually learnt by heart; and 
even at the present day, when MSS. have become so common, some of 
its more sacred portions must still be acquired by the pupil from the 
mouth of a teacher, and not from MSS. If new words, therefore, bad 

^ ShadguriB'ishya-: ^ 'mmi 

^ A new and more correct edition of the UaLldi-siitras has lately been 
published by Dr. Aufreeht, Bonn, 1859. 

® J. Prinsep says: ‘^'fhe Roman denarius, from which Dinlir was 
derived, was itself of silver, while the Persian Dir/ien (a silver coin) 
represents ‘the Drachma, or dram weight, of the Greeks. The weight 
allowed to the Dioar of 32 ratis, or 64 grains, agrees so closely with the 
Roman and Greek unit of 60 grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual geld coins of Chaadragiipt.a (?) 
(didrachmae), weighing from 120 to 180 grains, and inlubitably copied 
from Greek originals, in device as well as weight,^’ 
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l>08n added to the laEgmage of India after the first com{)osition of the 
Unadi-smtras, there womid be nothing surprising, in a Sutra being added 
to expUia such words. Happily, however, we are not left in this instanee 
to mere hypothesis, Ujjvaladatta, the author of commentary on the 
Un^^di-sutras, forms a favourable exception to most Sanskrit <oo 0 a- 
mentators, in so far as he gives us in his commentary some Gritieal 
remarks on the readings of MSS. which be 'consulted. He states in 
his introduction that he had consulted old MSS. and commentaries, and 
tie evidently feels coriscious of the merit of his work, when he says, 

anybody, after having studied this commentary of mine, suppresses 
my n me in order to puo forth his own povver, his virtuous deeds 
will perish.’^ ^ Now in his remarks on our Sfitra, Ujjvaladatba says, 
^‘Dinara means a gold ornament, but this Sutra is not to be ft and 
in the Sutivritti and Devavritti.’^^ If, therefore, the presence of this 
word in the UnWi-sutras would have overthrown our calculations as^ to 
the age of P4nini and his predecessor who wrote the sutras, the absence 
’©f it except in one Sutra, which is proved to be of later date, must 
eerve to confirm our opinion. Cosmaa Indieopleustes remarked that 
the Romian denarius was received all over the world ; and how the 
■denarius came to mean in India a gold ornament we may learn from a 
passage in the ‘^Life of Mahavira,”® There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and golden dinars, and Stevenson 
adds that the custom of stringing coins together, and adorning with 
them children especially, is still very common in India. 

That Ujjvaladatta may be depended upon when he makes such 
statements with regared to MSS. or commentaries, collated by himself, 
can be proved by another instance. In the Un^di-sutras IV. 184, we 
read; “kritrikripibhyah kitan.” Oat of the three words of which the 
etymology is given in this Sutra, £rlpUam, water, and kiritam^ a crest, 
are known as ancient words. The former occurs in the Gana Kripan^di 
(Pan. VIII. 2. 18 1.) ; the other in the Gana arddharoh^dh The third 

word, however, kirU%, a tiara, has never been met with in works 
previous to P^nini. Now, with regard to this word, Ujjvaladatta 
observes that it is left out in the Ny^sa.'* The authority of this work , 

Journal A. S. B., voL vi, p. 453. Notes on the facsimiles of the 
inscriptions from Sanebi near Bhilsa, by James Prinsep. 

^ ^ n || 

® Kalpa-sutra, translated by Stevenson, p. 45. 

^ e srj ( ’Jto %% 8 

(I Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 40 , 
mentions this work in his list of Sanskrit grammars : ^‘Nyasa or Kas'^ik^vritti 
panjika by Jinendra : another exposition of the K^s'ikavritti, with explana- 
tory notes by Rak^hita.’^ He aids, however, with his usuil cmtion : *^‘1 
state this with some distrust, jnot having yat seen the book. The Ny<lsa 
is iiuiversally cited; anl the Bodhinyaia is fr 0 !|iieatly so. Vopadeva^s 
Kavyakimadhenu quotes the Nyasa of Jinendra and that of Jinendra- 
buddhi/^ 
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a Qomaieafcary by Jinondra on the Kas'ikAvriiti, would, by itself, bo 
hardly of sulfieient weight ; but on referring to the MS. of Mahlbh^shya 
at the Bodleian Library, I find that there aL'O the Sutra is quoted 
exactly as Ujjvaladatta said, i.e., without the root from whi^h kvrita 
is derived. Having thus found Ujjvaladatta trustworthy and aeeiirate 
in his critical remarks, we feel inclined to accept his word, even where 
we cannot control him, or where the praseoee of certain wjrds in the 
Sutras might be explained without having recourse to later interpo’a* 
tions. Thus dup%li^ which occurs IH. 25, might be explained as sim ly 
meaning a heap of earth. Nay, it is a word which, in its more general 
sense, is found in the Veda. Yet the most common meaning of stupa is 
a Buddhist monument, and as we are told by Ujjvala, that this word 
does not occur in the Safcivritti, and that in the darvasva it is dr^rived 
in a diSerent manner, we can have little doubt that it was not added 
till after the general spreading of Buddhism and the erection of Topes 
in India ; a negative argument which gives additional strength to the 
supposition that the original Unadi-sutras were composed before that 
period.^ 

To add one more instance. In all the editions of the UnA li-sutras, 
Jina occurs as th 3 name of the founder of a Biuddha sect, As many 
•scholars have assigned to Jina and the Jainas a very modern date, the 
presence of this name might seem to throw considerable doubt on the 
antiquity ascribed to the Qnadi-sutras. In a passage of Sayaivi, how- 
ever (Rvi i. 61. 4.), where ha has occasion to quote the Sutra contain- 
ing, among other words, the etymology of Jina, all the MSS. omit the 
root yi, from which Jina is said to be derived. It is equally omiDted in 
Nrisinba’s Svaramaojari. 

The test which has thus been applied to our chronological arrange- 
ment of the Sutra literature in general, in the case of the Unali-sutras, 
en far from invalidating, has rather strengthened our argument for 
placing the whole literature of the Sutras, at least of those which are 
connected with the Vedas, between the years 600 and 200 bc. 

Parisishtas. 

There is one class of works which must be mentioned before we 
leave the Sutra period, the so- called Paris' ishias. They are evidently 
later than the Sdtras, and their very name, Paralipomena, marks their 
secondary importance. They have, however, a character of their 
own, and they represent a distinct period cf Hindu literature, which, 
though it is of less interest to the student, and though it shows clear 
traces of iDtellectual and literary degeneracy, is not on that account to 
be overlooked by the historian. Some of the more substantial Paris'ish^ 
tas profess to be composed by authors whose names belong to the 
Sutra period. Thus Saunaka is called the author of the Charanavyuha 
by the commentator of P^raskara^s Grihya-siltras, R^ma-krishna‘'^ 
(MS, E. L H. 440, 577. 912.) ; a writer no doubt quite untrustworthy 
where he gives his own opinions, but yet of some importance where he 

I — - 

1 The word stupa does not occur in Panini or the GanapAtha Sayaaa 
to Rv. i. 24. 7. does not quote the Un^ii-sutra, but derives stupa from a 
root sty at, affix pa. 
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quotes the opinions of others. Kityayana is quote las the aiitho-r of 
the ChhaoJogaparis'ishta.^ The same Kus^ika, who is known as the 
author of the Sdtras fjr the Athirvaai, is maiitionei as the author of 
the Atharvana-paris'isht IS also. Other P^iris'ishfas though not ascribed 
to Katydyana, are said to be Composed in accordance with his opinions.^ 
Agiio, while the Grihya-sdtras of the Chhandogas are aeknowiedgad as 
the work of Gobhila, a Paris'ishta on the same subject is ascribed to 
the son of Gobhila. ^ The names of S^aunak^ and Kdtyayana are frequently 
invoked at the baginning or end of these works, and though some oi thecn 
app.ear to us simply useless and insioid, it is not to be denied that othars 
contain information which we should look for in vain in the Sutras, 
Their style is less cjocise th in that of the Sdtras. The simple Arm ?h- 
tubh S'ioka preponderates, and the metre ii more regular than that of 
the genuine Anush tubh compositions of S'aunaka. Their style resembles 
that of the Barhaddai^ata and Rig*vidhana, works originally composed 
by S'aunaki, handed down to us, as it would seem, in a more modern 
form. But on the other side the Parisdshtas have not yet fallen into 
that mo iotonods uniformity which we find in works like the M^nava* 
dharm^i-s'dstra, the Paddbatis, or the later Purtanas ; and passages from 
them are liter illy quoted in the Piirdnas. The Pa.ris'ishUs, therefore, 
may be conuderei the very la.st outskirts of Vedic literature, but they 
are Vedic in their character, and it would ba difficult to account for 
their origin at any time except the expiring moments of the Vedic age. 

The following argument niiy serve to confirm- the favourable viav/ 
which I take of some of the Paris'ishp-is. Besides the MSS. of the 
(vharanavyahi, there is a printed edition of it in Raja R^Jlmklata Dcva*s 
Sabdak-ilpadruma, This printed text evidently takin from more 
modern MSS. It quolej seventeen instead of fifteen j^lkhls of the Vdj.a- 
saiieyins ; whereas the original numb-jr of fituaea ia confirmed by oar 
MSS. of the Cnaran ivyuha, by the PiabijQ§.-p arises b fa, and even by so 
late a work as the Visunu p iraira (p 281.). Wa may therefore suppose 
that at the time whm the Paris'idita, oilhed the Charaoavyuha, was 
originally *eamp )sod, these tvo addif«ional »^j.khils did not yet exist. Now 
one of them is the Sakaa of the Kltylkjauiy^ss, a ^akhA, like many of 
thoie mentioned in the PuraQi^s founded on Sdtras, not cn Brah- 
manas. The fict, therefore, of this moiern S-lkba not b^ing mentionei 
in the original Gnaranavyuha snwas as an indication that at the time 
of the original eompoiition of that Paris'ishta, sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to give to K.dtyayaua the celebrity of being the foandsE 
of a new §dkba. 

On the other hand it should be stated that PAnini does not seem? 
to have known literary wor ks called ParisTshtas.^ 

2 ^MS. Bjdl, w. 510, 1 ^atTgint 

nHcJT'ggi II 

® MS. Bodi w. 510. 11. sittt iRfsofs u 

^ Paris'i^hta occurs only as a pratyudah ixaua in PAti. iv. 1. 4S, but it 
k used'there as a famiuine, and in. quite a diSereat sease-. 
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The number of Pans'ishtas is frequently stated at eighteen. This' 
m&y have been their namber at some time, or for one partiealar Veda^ 
but it is now (sonsiderably excsoeded. The Cbaraiiavjaha, itself a Pari- 
s'ishta, gives tho same number ;bat it seems to sp^ak of the ParisTshtas 
®f the lajiiF-veda only. There is a eolledtion of Paris'ishtas for eaeb 
¥eda. Works, sue-h as the Bahvricba paria'ishta^ Sl^nkh%ana-paris^isbtaf 
As'val^jana-gribya-paris'iBhta^ must be ascribed to the Rig-veda. A 
MS. (Bodl. 466.) contains a collection of Paris'ishtas which belong to 
tihe Sama-veda. At the end of the first treatise it is said : “ iti SamagA- 
Bam ehhandal^ sam^ptam/* here end the metres of the Slma-singers.’*^ 
Other treatises be^in with the invoeatioa, Namah S^maved^ya*** The* 
second is called Kratusangraba, on aaeriffees ; the third,. Viniyoga-san- 
graha, on the employment of hymns; the fourth, Somotpattib,- on the 
origin of Soma. The fifth and sixth treatises contain the index to the 
Arebika of the S&ma-veda after the Naigeya-s^^hbl. As no pointed 
allasiona to other Vedas occur in these tracts, there can be little doubt 
that the whole eollection of these Paris^ish tas may be classed as SAtna- 
veda literature. The Cbhandoga-paris'ishta,. however, which is commonly 
ascribed to K^tyayana, is not found in this MS'. The Paris'iahfas of the 
¥ajur-veda are enumerated in the Charanavyuha^ and will have to 
be examined presently. Those of the Atharvana are estimated by 
Professor Weber at seventy and are said to be written in the form 

of. dialogues,, in a style similar to that of the Pai4nas, and sometimes, we 
are told, agreeing literally with chapters of the astrologieial Sanhitas. 

According to the Charanavydha® the following am the eighteen 
Paris^ishtas of the Yajnr-veda : 

1. The Yupalakshanam ; according to VyAsa's Charapavyuha, the 
IJpaJyotisham. 

2. The Cbhagalakshanam ; MAngaldlakshanam, (VyAsa). 

&. The Praujna ; Pratijr A uoakyam ? (Vy^sa). 

4. The Anuvakasankhya ; Parisankh}a {V 3 asa). 

5. The Oharanavyfihab : Charanavyuhah (Vyasa)» 

6. The Sraddhakalpah ; SrAddhakalpah (Vyasa), 

7. The SalvikAni or §* dvani. 

8. '^I be PArshadsm. 

9v The Rigyajunshi. 

10:, The IshtakApuranam. 

ll. The PravarAdbyAyah ; PravaridhAyah (Vyasa, No. 7 ) 

^ It is also Called chhandasAm viohayah, and contains quotations from 
the- TAndya-brAhman-a, PingaU, the NidAna, and Uktha-s'Astra. 

^ According to passages in? the Ohara navy a ha, belonging to the Athar-^ 
vana,. the number of the Ksus^ikoktAni Paris^shtAni would amount to 

^ Besides the MS. of the £1, 1, H,, and collations of some of the MSS*, 
at Berlin, I have used the' printed editioa of the Charanavyaha in RAiha- 
kanta’s Sanskrit Encyelopsedia. The MSS. diSer so rnuch that it woutci 
be hazardous to correct the one by the other. They p?obably represent 
different versions of the amc text. The name of the author varies like- 
wise. Sometimes be is called aaanaka, sometimes KityAyana, and in 
RAdhakAnta’s edition, VyAsa. The last is-, perhapSi meant, for the same 
whom we found mentioned before as theaiitho-r of a Gomimentary on Patan- 
3 ali*s Yoga, The text has since baen published by Prof. Weber. 
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12, The Uktha-B^astram ; ^astram (VySsa, No» S). 

13. The Kratusankhya ; Krafcu (Vyasa, No. 9^). 

l4>. The Nii^amah ; Agamab (Vyasa, No. lO). 

15. The Yajaap^rs've or pars' Yam ; Yajaatn (^Vy^a, No. 11); Pdrs'v&O' 
\¥ydsa, No. 12), 

16. The Haatrakam ; Hautrakam (Vyasa, No. 13). 

17. The Prasavotuhaaam } Pas'avab (Vydsa, No. 14); UkfchSn% 
(Vydsa, No. 15). 

18. The Kartnalakshanatn ; Kurmalakshanam, (Vyasa, No. 16). 

A similar order has evidently been followed in a cjlleefeion of the 
Paris'ishtas, forming part of Professor Wiison^s valuable ©ollection of 
MSS. now deposited in the Bodleian Library. Ihe MS., however^ m 
incomplete, and seems to have been copied by a person ignorant of 
Sanskrit from another MS, the leaves of whieh had been in confusion, 
Most of the MSS. of these Paris'ishtas are carelessly copied, whereas the 
MSS of the Sutras are generally m excellent condition. The MSS. which 
Eaja Radhakdntadeva used seam to have been in an equally bad state^ 
if we may juige from the various readings which be occasionally men-* 
tions. ^ But although the Bodleian MS. leaves much to desire, it serves 
at least to support the authenticity of the titles given in the MS. of the 
Cbarauavyuha against the blunders of the printed text. We find there; 

L Ths Ydpalakshanam,^ a short treatise on the manner of prepar- 
ing the sacrificial post. 

2. The Chh§galakshanam, ^ on animals fit for sacrifice. 

3. The Pratijn^,"* begins with giving some definition of saorifioial 
terms, but breaks off with the fourth leaf, whereas the PravarMhydya 
(No. 11) had already been commenced on the third, and is afterwards 
carried on the fifth leaf. Thus we lose from the fourth to the ele- 
venth Paris^iehta, whieh formed part of the original MS. if we may 
judge from the fact that the PravarSdhy^ya is here also called the 
eleventh Paris'ishta. 

4. The Anuv^kasankhya exists in MS, E. I. H. 965. 

5. The Charanavyuhah is found in numerous copies, 

6. The Sr^idhakalpah exists in MS. B. L H. I2dl, and MS. Chambers 
66. It is there ascribed to Katy^yana. There is also among the Cham- 
bers MSS. at Berlin (292—294) a S'l^ddha-kalpa-bh^shya ascribed to 
Gobhila. 

7. The S'ulvikini are found in MS. Chambers 66, and a S^'ulvadipika, 
MS. E. I. H. 1678 

8. The P^rshadam. This must not be mistaken for a Pr^tis'^fchya, 
nor would it be rij^ht to call the Pr^tis'^khyas Paris'ishtas, The P^r- 
shada is a much smaller work, as may be seen from a MS. in the Eoyai 
Library at Berlin, Chambers 87 8. 

9. The RigyajUnshi is the only Paris'ishta that connot be verified 
in MS. ; there is no reason for supposing that it was an Ai nkramant 
either of the Yajur vedaor Rig-veda. 

I For instance I instead of 'qfTS^fsj; I [\ 

^ MS. Chambers, 66. 

3 MS. Chambers , 66. 

^ Called Pr^tiahthiilakshanam in MS. Chptmbers, 66. 
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10. The Ishkk&puranam has been preserved in MS. Chambers 889 
with a commentary by Karka, and in MS, Chambers 892, with a com- 
mentary by YAjnikaleva. 

11. The Pravaradhy^yah is found asjain in onr own MS , and is fol- 
lowed by a small tract, the Gotranirnayab- The seven principal Pra- 
varas are those of the Bhrigus, Aagiras, Vis'v^rnitras, Vas'ishthas, 
Kas'yapas, Atris, and Ai^aatis. The eight founders of Gobras or families 
are Jamadagni, Bharadv^ja, Vis'vamitra, Atri, Gautama, Vasishtha, 
Kas'yapa and Agastya.^ The vvhole t^-eatise, of which mora hereafter, 
is ascribed to K^ty^yaua,^ 

12. The Uktha-s'Astram is fjund in our M^. So is 

13. The Kratusankhy^, which gives an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal sacrifices. 

14. The Nigama-paris'ishta is the last in our MS. It contains 
a number of Velio words with their exphnations, and forms a useful 
appendix to YAska's Nirukta. It alludes not only to the four castes, 
but the names of the mixed oistes also, according to the Aaul.)ma 
and Partiloma order, are mentioned. 

The four last Paris'ishtas are wanting in our MS. 

The fifteenth, however, tha Yajaapara^vam is found in MS. E, T. H. 
1729, Chambers, 258 ; the sixteenth, the Hautrakam, exists with a 
commentary in MS, Chambers 6o9. The two last Paria'ishtas have not 
yet been met with in MS, bit we may probably Lrin some idea of the 
last, the Kiirmalaksbanam, from some chapters of Vdiahami'ura’s 
Brihatsanhit^, where we fin 1 both a KurmavlbhAgah and a Kurma- 
lakshanam, the last being there folIovTed by a chapter, called by the 
same name as the second Paria'ishU Chhagal ikshanam. 

Although there is little of real importance to be learned from these 
Pari/ishtas, the fdct of their exist nice is import in t in the history 

of the progress and decay of tha Bindu mind. As in the first or 

Chhandas period, we see th^ Aryan settlers of India giving free utter- 
ance to their thouj^hta aud feelings, and thus creating unconsciously 
a whole world of religious, moral, and political ideas ; as we find them 
again during the second or Mdutra period, carefully collecting their 
hirvast; and daring the third or Brainiina period busilly occupied in 
system -itising and interpreting the strains of their foi’t fathers, which 
had already becomi uniatelligibia and sacred ; as in tha fourth or Sutra 
period we see their whole energy employed in simplifying the compli- 
cated system of the theobgy and the eere noaial of the iiiAhmanas; 

so we shall have to recognise in these Paria'ishtas a new phase of the 

Indian mind, marked by a distiact character, which must admit of 
historical explanation. The object of the Paris'is htas is to supply infor- 
mation on theological or ceremonial punts which had been passed over 
in the Sutras, most likely because they were not deemed of sufficient 

cirfiT 
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iffiportanee, or because they were supposed to be well kDowu to those 
more immediately concerned. But what most distinguishes the Pari- 
s'ishtas from the Sutras is this, that they treat everything in a popular 
and superficial manner; as if the time was gone, when students would 
spend ten or twenty years of their lives in fathoming the “mysteries 
and mastering the intricacies of the BrAhmaoa literature. A party- 
dri ^en to such publication as the Paris'ishtas, is a party fighting a 
losing battle. We see no longer that self- complacent spirit which 
pervades the BrAhmanas. The authors of the Br^hmanas felt that 
whatever they said must be believed, whatever they ordained must 
be obeyed. They are frightened by no abmrdity, and the word impos- 
sible ’’ seems to have been banished from their dictionary. In the 
Sutras we see that a change has taken place. Their authors seem to 
feel that the public which they address will no longer listen to endless 
theological swaggering. There may have been deep wisdom in the 
Brahmanas, ■ and their authors may have sincerely believed in all they 
said ; but they evidently calculated on a submhsiveness on the part, 
of their pupils or re iders, wbich only exists in countries domineered 
over by priests or professors. The authors of the Sutras have learned 
that people will not listen to wisdom unless it is clothed in a garb 
of clear argument and communicated in intelligible language. Their 
words contain all that is essential in the Brahmanas, but they give it 
in a practical, concise and deanifce form. These works were written 
at a time when the Brahmanas were fighting their first battles against 
the popular doctrines of I3nddha, They were not yet afraid. Their 
language is firm, though it is no longer inflated, “ Buddhism, ” as Burnouf 
says,^ soon grew into a system of easy devotion and found numerous 
recruits among those who were frightened by the difficulties of 
Brahmanical science. At the same time that Buddhism attracted 
the ignorant among the Brahmanas, it received with open arms the 
poor and the miserable of all classes.” It was to remove, cr at^least to 
simplify, the difficulties of their teaching, that men like oaunaka 
and K§tyajana adopted the novel style of the l^^utras. Such changes 
in the sacred literature of a people are not made without an object, 
and the object cf the Sutras, as distinct from that of the Brahmanas, 
could be no other than to offer practical manuals to those who 
were discouraged by too elaborate treatises, and who had found a 
shorter way to salvation opened to them by the heretical preaching 
of Buddha. After the Sutras there is no literature of a purely Vedio 
character except the Paris'ishtas. They still presuppose the laws of 
the Sutras, and the faith of the Brahmanas, There is at yet no trace 
of any difinite supremacy being accorded to Siva or Vishnu or Brah- 
man. New gods, however, are mentioned ; vulgar or popular ceremonies 
are alluded to. The castes have become more marked and multiplied, 
The whole intellectual atmosphere is still Vedic, and the Vedio cere- 
monial, the Vedic theology, the Vedio language seem still to absorb 
the thoughts of the authors of the Paris'ishtas. Any small matter 
that had been overlooked by the authors of the Sdtras is noted down 

^ Burnout, Introduction a 1* ilistotre dii Buddhisme. Eotb, Abhand- 
i ungen, p. 22, 
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as a matter of grave imporfc'vnoe. Subjects cri which general instrtie* 
tions were formerly ooosidered sufficient, are now treated in special 
treatises, intended, for men who would no longer take the trouble of 
rea liog the whole system of the Brahmanio ceremonial. The technical 
mnd severe language of the Sdtras was exchanged fora free and easy style, 
whether in prose or metre ; and however near in time the Brahmans may 
place the authors of the Sdtras ani some of the Paris'' ishUs, certain it is 
that no man who had mastered the Sdtra style would ever have condescend- 
ed. to employ the slovenly dierion of the Paris^ishtas. The change in the 
position and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find them in .the 
Sutras, and such as we find them again in the Paris'ishtas, has been rapid 
and decisive The men who could write such works were aware of their 
own weakness, and had probibly auffiered many defeats. The world around 
them was moving in a new direction, and the old Vedie age died away in 
impotent twaddle. 

Considerations like these, in addition to what we found before in 
inquiring into the age of KHtj^vaiia, tend to fix the Sdtra period, as a 
phase in the literary history of Inlia, as about contemporaneous with 
the first rise of Buddhism; and they would lead us to recognise in the 
Paris'bhtas the exponents of a later age, that had witnessed the triumphs 
of Buddhism and the temporary decay of Brahmanic learning an! power 
The real political triumph of Buddhism dates from As^oka and his council, 
about the middle of the third century B. a, and while most af the Vedio 
Sutras belong to this and the preceding centuries, none of the Paris'ishtas 
were probably written before that time. 

Before the Council of Piltaliputra the Buddhists place, indeed, 300 
years of Buddhist history, but that history was clearly supplied from 
their own heads and not from authentic documents. Buddhism, up to 
the time of As'oka, was but one out of many sects established in India. 
There had been as yet no schism, but only controversy, such as wo find 
in the BrShmanas themselves between different schools and parties. 
There were as yet no Brahmanas as opposed to Buldhists, in the later 
sense of the word, No separation had as yat taken place, and the 
greatest reformers at the time of Buddha were reforming Brahmans. 
This is acknowledged in the Buddhist writings, though they probably 
were not written down before As'oka's Council. But even then Buddha 
^ is represented as the pupil of the Brahmanas. and no slur is cast on the 
gods and the song of the Veda Buddha, according to his own canoni- 
cal biographer, learned the Rig-veda and was a proficient in all the 
branches of Br&hmanie lore. His pupils were many of them Brahmans ; 
and no hostile feeling ’ against the Brahmanas finds utterance in the 
Buddhist Canon. This forms a striking contrast with the sacred 
literature of the Jains, The Jains, who are supposed to have made 
their peace with the Brahmans, yet in their sacred works, written 
towards the beginning of the fifth oentury A. D., treat their opponents 
with marked disrespect. Their great hero Mahivira, though at first 
conceived by a Brahman woman, is removed from her womb and trans-* 
ferred to the womb of a Kshatriya woman, for‘‘ surely,’' as 8akko (Indra) 
says,^** such a thing as this has never happened in past, happens not 


^ Kalpa BUtra, p. 35. 
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ifi . pf asenti, nor will happen in fntare tim05 that an Arhat, a Ohakrai?arl5i 
s Balade^a, ot a Vasndeva should be born in a low casta family, a servila 
family, a degraded family, a poor family, a mean family, a beggar^s 
family, or a Brahman^s family 5 but an the contrary, in all tioae, past^ 
present, and to come, an Arhat, a Ohakravarti, a Vasnde 7a, receives birth 
in a noble family, an honourable family, a royal family, a Kshatriya family? 
as in the family of lkshx 4 ku, or the Harivans'a, or some such family of pore 
descent. Now this is mere party insolence, intelligible in the fifth 
century A. D., when the Brahmans, as a party, were re-establishing their 
hierarchical sway. .Nothing of the kind is to be found in the canonical 
books of the Buddhists. Buddha had his opponents, and among them 
chiefly the Tirthakas ; but so had ail eminent sages of whom we read in the 
Brahmanas, But Buddha had also his friends and followers, and they 
likewise were Brahmans and Rishis; some of them accepted his doctrines, 
not eseluding the abolition of caste. Buddhism, in its original form, was 
only a modification of Brahmanism. It grew up slowly and imperceptibly 
and its very founder could hardly have been aware of the final results of 
his doctrines. Before the time that Buddhism became a political power, it 
had no history , no chronology, it hardly had a name. We hear nothing 
of Buddhas in the Brahmanas, though we meet there with deeferines decid- 
edly Buddhietie. The- historical existence of Buddhism begins with As'oka 
and the only way to fix the real date of As'oka is by connecting him with 
Chandragupta, his second predecessor, the Sandrocofctus of the Greeks. To 
try to fix it according to the early Buddhist chronology would- be as hopeless 
as fixing the date of Alexander according to the chronology of the Pur^nas. 

It is possible to discover in the decaying literature of Vedie Brahman- 
ism the contemporaneous rise of a new religion, of Buddhism, Every 
attempt to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists and 
Brahmans into harmony has proved a failure. The reason, I believe, is 
obvious. The Brahmans had a kind of vague chronology in the different 
capitals of their country. They remembered the names of their kings, 
and they endeavoured to remember the years of their reigns. Bat to 
note the year in which an individual, such as Gautama S'akyasinha, was 
born, however famous he may have been in ,;his own neighbourhood or 
even in more distant Parishads, would have entered as little into their 
thoughts as the Romans, or even the Jews, thought of preserving the 
date of the birth of Jesus before he had become the founder of religion, 
Buddha’s immediate followers may have recollectad and handed down, 
by oral communication, the age at which Buddha died ; the age of his 
disciples too may have been recollected, together with the names of 
some local RIjas who patronised Buddha and his friends j but never, 
until the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by As'oka, could 
there have been any object in connecting the lives of Buddha and his 
disciples with the chronology of the Solar or Lunar Dynasties of India, 
When, at the time of As'oka, it beoama necessary to give an account of 
the previous history of Buddhism, the chronology then adopted for the 
early centuries of that faith was necessarily of a purely theoretical kind. 
We possess more than one system of Buddhist chronology, but none of 
them can be considered authentic with regard to the times previous to 
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A/ oka, the setsond successor of Chandragupta. There is the system of 
the Southern Buddhists, framed in Ceylon ; there are the various systems 
of the Northern Buddhists, prevalent in Nepal, Tibet, and China; and 
the system of the Pur^nas, if system it can be called, in which S'akya is 
made the father of his father, and grandfather of his son. To try to find 
out which of these chronological systems is the most plausible seems 
useless, and it can only make confusion worse confounded if we attempt 
a combination of the three, It has been usual to prefer the chronology 
af Ceylon, which places Buddha’s death in 543 b. c. But the principal 
argument in favour of this date is extremely weak. It is s&id that the 
fact of the Ceylonese era being used as an era for practical purposes 
speaks in favour of its correctness. This may be true with regard to 
the times after the reign of As'oka. In historical times any era, how- 
ever fabulous its beginning, will be practically useful ; but no conclusion 
can be drawn from this, its later use, as to the correctness of its begin- 
ning. As a conventional era, that of Ceylon may be retained, bub until 
new evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the authenticity 
of the early history of Buddhism »as told by the Ceylonese priests, it 
would be rash to use the dates of the Southern Buddhists as a correct- 
ive standard for those of the Northern Buddhists or of the BiAhmanst 
Each of these chronological systems must be left to itself. They start 
from different premises, and necessarily arrive at different results. The 
Northern Buddhists founded their chronology on a reported prophecy of 
Buddha, that ‘‘a thousand years after his death his doctrines would 
reach the Northern countries.”^ Buddhism was definitely introduced 
into China in the year 61 A, D ; hence the Chinese fix the date of Bud- 
dha’s death about one thousand years anterior to the Christian era. 
The variations of the date, according to different Chinese authorities, 
are not considerable, and may easily be explained by the uncertainty 
of the time at which Buddhism found its way successively into the 
various countries north of India, and at last into China. Besides 950 
or 949 B. 0., which are the usual dates assigned to Buddha’s death by 
Chinese authorities, we may mention the years 1130, 1045, 767, for 
each of which the same claim has been set up. The year 1130 rests 
on the authority of Tehao-ohi, as quoted by Matouanlin in the annals 
of the Soui.^ Fahian, also, seems to have known this date ; for, accord- 
ing to his editor, he placed the death of Buddha towards the beginning 
of the dynasty Tcheu, and this, according to Chinese chronology, took 
place in 1122.^ In another place, however, Pahian, speaking of the 
spreading of Buddhism towards the north, places this event 300 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvana, or in the reign of the Emperor Phing-Wang. 
As this emperor reigned 770— 720, Fahian would seem to have dated 
the Nirvana somewhere between 1070 and 1020. The date 767 rests 

^Lassen Indian Antiquities, ii., p. 58. Sehiefner, Melanges 
Asiatiques, i. 436. 

2 Lassen, ii. 52. Foucaux, Rgya Teher Rol Pa, p. xi. 

^ Foucaux, 1. c. note oommunieated by Stan. Julien. 

4 Neumann, Zeitschrift fur die Kimde des Morgenlandes, ii 117; 
Lassen, iii 54® 
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on the antliority of Matonanlia.^ From Tibetan books no less than 
fourteen dates have been eolieetad and the Chinese pilgrims who 
visited India found it impossible to fix on any one date as established 
on solid evidenea. The list of the thirty-three Buddhist patriaraehs, 
first published by Re'murat (MeTanges 4siatiques, i. p. 113), gives the 
date of their deaths from Chakia-mouni, who died 950 b c., to Soui-neng^ 
who died 713 a.d., and bears, like everything Chinese, the character of 
the most exact chronological accuracy. The first link, however, in this 
long chain of patriarchs is of doubtful charaetery and the lifetime of 
Buddha, from 1029 to 950y rests on his own prophecy, that a Millennium 
would elapse from his death to the conversion of China. If, therefore, 
Buddha was a true prophet he must have lived about 1,000 b o,, and this 
date once established, everything else had to give way before it. Thus 
Nagarjuna, called by the Chinese Naga Koshuna, or Loung-chou, is 
placed in their own traditional chronology, which they borrowed from 
the Buddhists in Northern India, 400 years after the Nirvana.^ The 
Tibetans assign the same date to him.^ In the list of the patriarchs, 
however, he occupies the fourteenth place, and dies 738 years after 
Buddha. The twelfth patriarch, Maning (Deva Bodhisatva), is tra- 
ditionally placed by the Chinese 300 years after Buddha. In the list of 
the patriarchshe dies 6l8 years after the Nirvana. 

But if in this manner the starting point o-f the Northern Buddhist 
choronology tarns out to be merely hypothetical, based as it is on a 
prophecy of Buddha, it will be difficult to avoid the same eonolusion with 
regard to the date assigned to Buddha’s death by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and of Burmah and other countries which reeeived their 
canonical books from Ceylon. The Ceylonese possess a trustworthy and 
intelligible chronology beginning with the year 16 1 b. c,^ Before t^at 
time their chronology is traditional, and full of absurdities. According 
to Professor Lassen, we ought to suppose that the Ceylonese, by soma 
means or other, were in possession of the right date of Buddha’s death ; 
and as there was a prophecy of Buddha that Yijaya should land in 
Ceylon on the same day on which Buddha entered the Nirvana,® we 

^ Poueaux, 1. e. According to Klaproth Matouanlin places Buddha 
68S to 609. 

Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 19*^ — 201. They are : 2422, 2145, 
2139, 2135, 1310, 1 ;60, 884, 882, 880, 837, 752, 653, 576, 546. 

^ Lassen ii. 58. Burnouf, Introduction, i. p. 350, n. 51. 

^ As they place Vasumitra more than 400 after Buddha, the date 
for Nagarjuna ought to be about 450. 

^ Tur iour, Examination of the Pali Buddhistioal Annals, Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vi. p. 721, 

^ Mahi-vanso, p. 46. The Mah^vans'a was written in P41i by Mah^- 
n^ma He was a priest and uncle of king D^senkelleya, who reigned from 
A. D 459 to 477, M4han§.mi made use of earlier histories, and mentions 
among them the DipavanB''a, This work, also called Mah§.vans'a, and 
written in P^Ii, is supposed to be still in existence, and carries the history 
to the reign of Mahasena, who died a. d. 302. Mahlnama, though he lived 
more than a hundred years after Mah^sena’s death, does not seem to have 
carried the history much further. His work ends with the account of 
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are further asked to balieve that the Ceylonese historians placed tfr® 
founder of the Vijayau dymsty of Ceylon in the year 543, in acoordano© 
with their saored ohronology. We are not told, however, tlKough what 
channel the Ceylonese could have received their information as to the 
exact date of Buddha’s death, and although Professor Lassen’s hypothesis 
would be extremely convenient, and has been aoquieseed in by most 
Sanskrit scholars, it would not be honest were we to conceal from our- 
selves or from others that the 6rst and most important link in the 
Ceylonese, as well as in the Chinese chronology, is extremely weak. 
Ali we know for oertain that tho Ceylonese hid an historical chro- 
nology after the year l6l b. c., that is to say, long before tae Brahtnaus 
or Baddhists of the North can show anything bat tradition. Ify then, 
the exact Ceylonese chronology begins with I6i b. c, it is bat reasonable 
to suppose that there existed in Ceylon a traditional native chronology 
extending beyond that date ; and that, at all events, the first conqaesc 
of Ceylon, the establishment of the first dynasty, had some date, wha« 

ther true or false, assigned to it in the annals of the country, fipuja^ 

the founder of the first dynasty,, means Co' and such a person 

most likely never existed. But his name and fame be-ong^ to Ceylon ; 
and even the latest tradition have never connected him with tho 
Buddhist dynasties of India. He is called in the Mah^van&^a, the son of 
Siahib5ha, the sovereign of L^la (supposed to be a subdivision of 

Magadha, near the Gandaki river), and he is eonneete^ by a miraculous 

genealogy with the kings of Banga (Bengal) and Kalioga (Northern 
Cirears), bat not with the Buddhist dynasties of Magadha. The ^ only 
‘ trace of Buddhism that can be discovered in the legends of Vijaya 
coaeists in the fact that his head, and the heads of his seven biiudred 
companions, were shaved when they were sent adrift in a ship that was 
ultimately to bring them to Ceylon. But the author of the Mahavans^a 
takes eare to say that this shaving of their heads was part of the punish- 
ment inflicted on Viyaya by his father, who, when asked by the people 
to execute his own son for numberless acts of fraud and violence, pre- 
ferred to send him and his companions adrift on the ocean, after their 
heads had been shaved. Supposing then that before Dushtagamaoi, i. e.^ 
before 161 b. g., the Ceylonese possessed a number of royal names, and that 
by assigning to each of them a more or less fabulous reign, they had 
arrived at the year 543 as the probable date of the Conquest, we cm 
well understand bow, under the influence of the later Buddhists, exactly 
the same thing took place in Ceylon which took place in China. 
Various temples in Ceylon had their legends, by which their first 
foundation was ascribed to Buddha himself. Hence the Mahavans'a 

sena^s reign. It terminates with the 48th verse of the 37th chapter of 
what is now known as the Mahavans'a, and it is only from eonjectare that 
Tumour, the editor and translator of the first 38 chapters of the Mahivans'a 
asoribea the end of the 37th, and the whole of tho 3Sth chapter, to the pen 
oi Mah^naina. Mah^numa’s work was afterwards continued by diHereiit 
writers. It now consists of lOO chapters, and carries the history of Ceylon 
to the middle of the lith century. He is likewise the author of a comDaeii- 
tary on his own work, which commentary ends at the 48bh verse of the 
■'37tii,cha,pter, .. . ■ .. 
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lieg ins with relating tiime miraenlons visits whieb Btidciba/ ciiiring 
his lifetime, paid to Ceylan. At that time, however, it is said that 
Ceylon was still inhabited by Yakshas. If thus the very earliest 
history of the island had been brought in eonneotion with Buddha, 
it is but natural that some saeefcioa of a similar kind should have been 
thought necessary with regard to the Conquest, A prophecy was 
therefore, invented. “Bhe ruler of the word, Buddha,*^ so says the 
Mah^vans'a, haring conferred blessings on the whole world, and 
attained the exalted, nnehangeable Nirvtpa, seated on the throne 
on which Nirvana is achieved, ih the midst of a great assembly of 
d9vat§.s, the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injuaetion 
to ^akra, who stood near him : ® One Vijiya, the son of Sinhab^ha, 
king of the land of Lala, together with seven hundred officers of state, 
has landed on Lank 4 Lori of Davaa I my religion will be established in 
Link^. On that aocouat thoroughly protect, together with his retinue, 
him and Lank^/ The devoted King of Devas having heard these iojunc^ 
tions of the successor (of former Buddhas), assigned the protection of 
Lanka to the Deva Utpalavarna (Vishnu). ’ He, in eonformifey to the 
eoinmand of ^akra, instantly repaired to Lank^, and in the character 
of a parivrayaka (devotee) took his station at the foot of a tree. 

With Vij^ja at their head the whole party approaching him, 
inquired, ^ Pray, devotee, what land is this he replied, ^ The land 
Laiiki..’' Having thus spoken, he blessed them by sprinkliug water -on 
them out of his jug, ani having tied (charmed) threads on their arms,, 
departed through the air-’^ 

At the end of the preceding Chapter, the date of the event is 
still more accurately fixed. This prince named Vijaya/’ we read 
there, who had then attained the wisdom of experience, landed in 
the division Tamraparni of this land Lanka, on the day that the 
siiecessor of former Baddhas reclined in the arbour of the two delight- 
ful sal-trees, to attain Nirvana.” In this manaer the conquest of 
Ceylon was invested- ^ith a religious character, and at the same time 
a conneeton was established between the traditional ehronology of 
Ceylon and the sacred history of Buddha. If Buddha was a crua 
prophet, the Ceylonese argue quite rightly that he must have died in 
tae year of the Conquest, or 543 b G. 

This synehroaisni once- established, it became necessary to aceom- 
molate to it, as well as passible, the rest of the legendary history 
of the Buddhists, It contained but' few historical elements previous 
to As'okas Gouaell, but that council had again to be connected with 
the history of Ceylon. As'oka was the contemporary of Devani-mpriya 
Tishya, King of Ceylon. This king adopted Buddhism, and made it, 
like As'oka, the state religion of the island. Now, according to the 
traditional chronology of Ceylon, D 0 v§.n^mpriya Tishya came to the 
throne 236 years after the landing of Vijaya,^ and he reigned forty 
years (307 — 267 bc.). He was iatimataly connected with As'oka, as 
we shall see and it was necessary that the same interval which in 
the historical traditions of Ceylon separated Divlnampriya Tishya 
from Vijiya should separate As'oka from Buddha. This was achieved 


^ Mahavanso, Prei p, lii* 
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in the folio wiiig manner: One As'oka is supposed to have come ta th® 
throne ninety years after Buddha, and a councd (the second, as it 
is called) is supposed to have taken place in the tenth year of his 
raigo, or just one hundred years after Buddha. At that second council 
a prophecy was uttered that in 118 years a calamity would befall the 
Buddhist religion. This refers to the reign of. the so called second 
As'oka, who was at first a great enemy to religion. Now the first 
As^oka is represented to have reigned 18 years after the Council 
(100 anno Enddhse), and if wa cast up these 118 years, the 22 years 
of As'oka’s sons, the 22 years of the Nine, the 24 years ^ of Chandra- 
gupta, the 28 years of Bindusara, and the 4 years which elapsed 
before As'oka’s inauguration,'^ we find that As'oka’s inauguration 
would fall just ll8 years after the second Council, 218 years after 
B-,udd.ia, or 825 b c. The Council of this real As' oka was held in the 
17th year of his reign, or 235 after Buddha. Mahendra, the son of 
As'oka, proceeded to Ceylon in the next year, or 236 years after Bud 1 ha 
and in this manner the arrival of Mahendra in Ceylon, and the inau- 
guration of Devi-nlmpriya Tiahya as King of Ceylon, are brought 
, together in the same year. It is true that in order to achieve this, 
it has become necessary to add a first As'oka,^ of whom the Northern 
Buddhists know nothing ; it has become necessary to adrrflb another 
Mgggaliputto, and another Council, all equally unknown except in the 
traditional chronology of Ceylon. The Northern Buddhists know but 
one As'ok%, the grandson of Chandragupta ; they know but one Council, 
besides tjhe Assembly following imoaediatdly on the death of Buddha, 
viz, the couueil of Pataliputra under Dharmds'oka, and this they place 
110 years aft} 0 r Buddha’s Nirvana. ^ Pindola, a contemporary of 
Buddha, was seen as an old man by As^oka. But who was to contra- 
dict the Ceylonese historians? They possessed, what the Buddhists 
of Alagadha did not possess, a history of their island and their 
sovereigns They valued historical chronology for its own sake, form- 
ing an exception in this respect to all other nations of India. They 
were a colony, and like most colonies, they valued the traditions of 
the past. The Buddhists of Magadha, as far as we are able to judge, 
preserved but a few historical recollections, frequently in the form 
of prophecies, which they afterwards forced into the loose frame of 
the Br§.hmaaie chronology. The Buddhists of. Ceylon did nob borrow 
the outlines of their history either from the BrS^hmans or from the 
Buddhists of Magadha j and this is a point which has never been 
sufficiently considered. Their outlines of history were not constructed 
originally in order to hold the Buddhist traditions of the North. They 
-may have been slightly modified, so as to avoid glaring inconsisfcen- 

1 Not thirty-four years as printed in the Mahavanso. See Lassen, 
ii. 62. n. 

2 Res., XX. p. 167. 

8 This first As’oka is called Kalas'oka, a name which it would be too 
bold to explain as the chronological As’oka. 

^ In some instances that date is changed to 200 a.b. by means of a 
reaction exercised by the literature of Ceylon on the chronology of the 
Continental Buddhists. Burnouf, Introduction, p, 436. 578. 
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fBies batvirean tba profane history of Ceylon and the saored history hf 
Buddhism. But there is e vide nee to show that, on the othoY . 

the historical legends of Magadha had to yield much more eonsiderablys 
— -^the framars of the final chronology finding it impossible to ignore the 
annals of their island and the reigns of their ancient half fabulous kings. 
Thf chronology of the Mahi-vans'a is a compromise between the ohto- 
Hology of Ceylon and that of Magadha, but the latter was the more 
pliant of the two, There is nothing to prove that the terminiisa qnQ 
of the chronology of Ceylon, — -the date of V'ljaya’s laniin-^ — ‘W^s bor- 
rowed from the North. There ware Buddhist traditions eonnaoting 
Vijaya’s landing with the death of Buddha, but the data 543 b.c. is 
never Lund in the sacred chronology of Buddhism, before it was bor- 
rowed from the profane chronology of Ceylon, There were similar, 
and, as it would seem, better founded traiitions, connecting Dev^nai%. 
priya Tishya with the great As'oka; but the date of Devaa^mpriya 
Tishya was not determined by the data of the great As'oka, nor was the 
date of As'oka’s Council, as 110 af.er Buddha, accepted in Ceylon. On 
the contrary, the interval between Vijaya and Devan^mpriya Tishya 
was allowed to remain as it stood in the Ceylonese annals, and the 
Buddhist traditions were stretched in order to suit that interval. An 
intermediate As'oka and an intermediate Council were admittrd, which 
were unknown to the Northern Buddhists. The prophecy that N%^r- 
juua should live 400 years after Buddha,^ had been altered by the 
Chinese so as to suit their chronology. They placed him 800 years after 
Buddha, In like manner the Ceylonese Buddhists, ‘ having fixed 
Buddha*s death at? 543 b c changed the traditional date of N^gilrjana 
from 400 to 500 after Buddha.’^ All this is constructive ehoronology, and 
* whether we follow the Chinese or Ceylonese date of Buddha, we mast 
always remember that in both the terminus a quo is purely hypothetical. 
This does not i .terfere with the correctness of minor details, such as 
the number of years assigned to each king, and in particular the chro- 
nological distance between certain events. These may have formed 
part of popular tradition, long before any system of chronology was 
■established. A very old man, Piadola, was represented in a popular 
legend to have been a contemporary both of Buddha and of Dharmas'oka. 
Hence the interval between the founder and the royal patron of| 
Buddhism would naturally be fixed at about 100 years. This is a 
tradition which may be used for historical purposes. .Again, when we 
see that a date like that of Nagarjuna fixed in the North of India at 
400 after Buddha, is altered to 800 and 500, so as to suit the require- 
menfes of two different systems of ehoronology, we may feel ineiined 
to look upon the unsystematic date as the most plausible. But in 
order to make use of such indications we must first of aU establish a 
TTou o-Tft), and this can only be found in Chandragupta. Everything in 
Indian ehoronology depends on the date af Chandragupta, Chandragupta 
was the grandfather of As'oka, and the contemporary of Seleueus 
Nicator. Now, according to Chinese chronology, As'ok% wonld have 

. ^ As. Res. XX. 5l3. • 

^ Tumour, Examination of some points of Buddhist Chronology, 
Journal of the As, S, B., v. 530, Lassen ii, 58. 
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lived, to waive minor diffierenee, 850 or 750 b. c., according to Ceylonese 
ehoronology, 315 b. c Either of these dates is impossible, because it 
does not agree with the chronology of Greece, and hence both the 
Chinese and Ceylonese dates of Buddha’s death must be given up as 
equally valueless for historical calculations. 

There is but one means through which the history of India can be 
connected with that of Greece, and its chronology be reduced to its 
proper limits. Although we look in vain in the literature of the Brah- 
mans or Buddhists for any allusion to Alexander’s conquest, and 
although it is impossible to identify any of the historical events, 
related by Alexander’s companions, with the historical traditions of 
India, one name has fortunately been preserved by classical writers 
who describe the events immediately following Alexander’s conquest, 
to form a eonneeting link between the history of the East and the West, 
This is the name of Sandracbttus or Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragupta. 

We learn from classical writers, Justin, Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Quintus Curbius and Plutarca, that in , Alexander’s time there 
was on the Ganges a powerful king of the name of Xandrames, and 
that soon after Alexander’s invasion, a new empire was founded there 
by Sandraeottus or Sandrocyptus. Justin says : Sindracottua gave 
liberty to India after Alexander’s retreat, but soon converted the 
name of liberty into servitude afcer his success, subjecting those whom 
he had rescued from foreign dominion to his own authority* This 
prince was of humble origin, but was oalle 1 to royalty by the power of 
the gods ; for, having offended Alexmder by his impertinent language,^ 
he was ordered to be put bo death, and escaped only by flight. Fatigue 
with his journey he lay do vn to rest, when a lion of large size came • 
and licked ofif the sweat that pourd from him with his tongue, and 
retired without doing him any harm, The prodigy inspired him with 
ambitious hopes, and collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians 
to rebellion. When he prepared for war against the captains of 
Alexander, a wild elephant of enormous size approached him, and 
received him on his caek as if he had been tamed. He was a 
distinguished general and a brave soldier. Having thus acquired power, 
Sandraeottus reigned over India at the time when Seleuens was laying 
the foundation of his greatness, and Seleucus entered into a treaty with 
him, and settling affairs on the side of India directed his march against 
Antigonus.’^ 

Besides this we may gather ivim classical writers the following 
statements bearing on Xandrames and Sandrocyptus : When Alexander 
made inquiries about the interior of India, he was told that beyond the 
Indus there was a vast desert of 12 (or 11, according to Curtins,) days’ 
journey, ani that at the farthest borders thereof ran the Ganges, 
Beyond that river, he was told, the Prasii (PrUehyas) dwelt, and bh# 
Gangs ridse Their king was named Xandrames, who could bring into 
the fleld 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 (or 3,000, 

1 Plutarch, Vita Alex. c. 62, says that Sandraeottus saw Alexander 
when he was a /jbeipafciov* 

^ Just ini Hist. Phili pp. Lib, xv, cap. iv, 
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Curtias,'^ elajShants. Alexander who did nofe at first believe this, inquired 
from king Porus whether this account of the powerr of Xaodraines 
was true ; and he was told by Porus that it was ti'i e« but that 
the king was bat of mem and obscure extraction, aeeountpd to be 
a barberh^^ son ; that the queen, however, had fallen in love with 
the barber, had murdered her husband, and that the kingdom had thus 
devolved upon Xandramesd’^ Quintus C urtius says/^ ‘‘that the father 
of Xandrames had murdered |the king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into his power and put them to death ; 
that after their extermination he begot the son who was then king, 
and who, more worthy of his father’s condition than his own, was odious 
and contemptible to his subiects.” Scrabo adds, ® ‘^‘that the capital 
of the Prasii was called Palibothra, situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and another river,” which specifies as the Erannoboas, 

Their king, besides his birth-name, had to take the name of the city, 
and was called the Palibothrian. This was the ease with Sandraeottus 
to whom Megastheines was sent frequently. It was the same king with 
whom Seleueu Nieator contracted au alliance, ceding to him the 
country beyond the Indus, and receiving in his stead 500 elephants. 
Megasthenes visited his court several times and the same king, as 
Plutarch says, traversed India with an army of 600,000 men, and 
conquered the whole ” 

These accounts of the classical writers contaiu a number of distinct 
statements which eould leave very little doubt as to the king to whom 
they referred. Indian historians, it is true, are generally so vague and 
so much given to exaggeration, that their kings are all very much alike, 
either all black or all bright. But nevertheless, if there ever was such 
a king as the king of the Prasii, and usurper, residing at Pataliputra, 
called Sandroeyptus or Sandraeottus, it is hardly possible that he should 
noi5 be recognized in the historical tradition of India There is in the 
lists of the kings of India the name of Chandragupta, and the resemblance 
of this name with the name of Sandraeottus or Sandraeyptus was fi^t, 
I believe, pointed out by Sir William Jones Wilford, Professor Wilson, 
and Professor Lassen have afterwards added further evidence in 
confirmation of Sir W. Jones’s conjecture ; and although other scholars, 
and particularly M. Troyer, in his edition of the Rajatarangini, have 
raised objections, we shall see that the evidence in favour of the identity 
of Chandragupta and Sandroeyptus i-s sueh as to admit of no reasonable 

i Dioiorus . Siculus, x^di. 93. The statement in Photii Bidlioth. 
p. 1579, th.it Porus was the son of a barber, repeated by Libanius, tom. 
ii. 632., is evidently a mistake. Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, c. 62, speaks 
of 80, 000 horse, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 elepha nts. 

Quintus Curtins, ix. 2. 

3 Strabo, xv i. 36. 

Arrian, Indie i, x. 5. 

^ Strabo, xv. 2. 9. 

^ Arrian, Exped. v. 6, Indica, v. 3. 

Plutarch, Vita Alexaodri, e. 62. 

® Asiatic Researches, vol. iv, p. il. 
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doubt Ifc IS objQGted that the Greeks called the king of the powerful 
empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames^ or Jggramen. Now the last 
name is evidently a mere misspelling for Xaudrarues, and this Xandrames 
is not the same as Sandraeottus. Xaudrames, if we iladeratand the 
Greek accounts rightly, is the predecessor of Chaudragupta or rather 
the last king of the empire conquered by Sandraeottus. If, however, 
it should be maintained, that these two names were intended for one 
and the same king, the explanation would still be very easy. I'or 
Chandragupta (the protected of the moon), is also called Chandra,^ the 
Moon; and Chandramas, in Sanskrit, is a synonym of Chandra. Xandra- 
mes, however, was no doubt intended as different from Chandragupta. 
Xandrames must have been king of the Prasii before Sannracottus, and 
during the time of Alexander's wars. If this Xandrames is the same 
as the last Nanda, the agreement between the Greek account of his 
mean extraction, and the Hindu account of Nand being a S'udra, would 
be very striking. It is not, however, quite clear whether the same 
person is meant in the Greek and Hindu accounts. At the time of 
Alexanders invasion Sandraeottus was very young, and being obliged 
to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, it is said that he collected 
bands of robbers, "and with their help succeeded in establishing the 
freedom of India, Plutarch says distinctly that Sandraeottus reigned 
soon after, that is soon after Xandrames, and we know from Justin, that 
it was Sandraeottus, and not Xandrames, who waged wars with the cap- 
tains of Alexander. Another objection against the identification of 
Chandragupta and Sandraeottus tvas the site of their respective capitals, 
The capital of Chandragupta, Pataliputra, was no doubt the same as 
the Palibothra of Sandraeottus, the modern Patna. But exception 
was taken on the ground that Patna is not situate cT near the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Sone or Erannoboas, where the ancient Palibothra 
stood. This, however, has been explained by a change in the bed of 
the river Sone, which is established on the best geographical evidence. 

There are several other points on which the histories of Chandra- 
gupta and Sandraeottus agree. Sandraeottus founded a new empire 
at Palibothra. Chandragupta was the founder of a new dynasty, the 
Mauryas ^ at Pataliputra. Sandra^jottus gained the throne by collecting 
bands of robbers. Chandragupta did the same. Sandraeottus was 
called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies, So was 
Chandragupta, although the prodigy related by Justin is* not exactly 
the same as the prodigies related by Hindu authors^ So far, therefore, 
there is nothing in the Greek accounts that is not confirmed by Hindu 
tradition. That there should be a great deal more in Hindu tradition 
than was known to the Greeks is but natural, particularly as many of 

^ See Wilson's notes on the Mudia R§.kshasa, p. 132, 

2 name of Maurya seems to have been known to the Greeks. 
See CuDningbain, Journal of the As. Soc, of Bengal, xxiii, p. 680, 

The wooden houses in which the tribe of the Morieis are said to have 
lived,^ may refer to the story of the Mauryas living in a forest. See 
MahAvanso, p.-xxxix. 

The statement ^of Wiltor^, that Maurya meant in Sanskrit the offspring 
barber and a S'udra* woman, has never been proved* 
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til® Hindu etorleg wera e?ideiitly invented at a later time and with a 
certain object* As the grandson of Chandragiipta was the great 
patron of the Buddhists, attempts were naturally made by Buddhist 
writers to prove that Chandragupta belonged to the same race as 
Buddha; while on the other hand the Brahiiianic writers would be 
no less fertile in inventing fables that would throw discredit on the 
ancestor of the BudJhist sovereigns of India. Some extracts from the 
writings of these hostile parties will best show ho w- this was achieved. 
In the Mah^vanso^ we read : ‘‘Kalasoko had sons: these brothers 
(conjointly) ruled the empire righteously for twenty-two years. Subse- 
quently there were nine brothers : they also according to their seniority 
reigned for twenty-two years. Thereafter the Brahman Cbanakko, in 
gratification of an implacable hatred borne towards the ninth surviving 
brother, called Dhana nando, having put him to death, installed in the 
sovereignty over the whole of Jambudipo, a descendant of the dynasty 
of Moriyan sovereigns, endowed with iilustrioiis and beneficent attri- 
butes, and surnamed Chandagutto. He reigned 24 (not 84) years. 

The commentary on this passage adds the following details 
Subsequent to K^l^soko, who patronised those who hold the second 
convocation, the royal line is staged to have consisted of twelve 
monarehs to the reign of Dhammasoko, when they (the priests) held 
the third convocation. K^l^soko’s own sons were ten brothers Their 
names are specified in the AtthakathA The appellation of ‘ the nine 
Nandos ’ originates in nine of them bearing that patronymic title. 

“ The Atthakatha of the UttaraviMro priests sets forth that the 
eldest of these was of an extraction (maternally) not allied (inferior) to 
the royal family q and that he dwelt in one of the provinces it gives 
also the history of the other nine. I also will give their history 
succinctly, but without prejudice to its perspicuity. 

In aforetime, daring the conjoint administration of the (nine) sons 
of K^las'oko, a certain provincial person appeared in the character of 
a marauder, and raising a considerable force, was laying the country 
waste by pillage. His people, who committed these depredations on 
towns, whenever a town might be sacked, seized and compelled its own 
inhabitants to carry the spoil to a wilderness, and there securing the 
plunder, drove them away. On a certain day, the banditti who were 
leading this predatory life having employed a daring, powerful, and 
enterprizing individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to the 
wilderness, making him carry the plunder. He who was thus associated 
with them, inquired : ‘ By what means do you find your livelihood T 
‘ Thou slave ’ (they replied) ^we are not men who submit to the toils of 
tillage, or cattle tending. By ar proceeding precisely like the present 

1 Mahavanso, p. 21. The Pilli orthography has been preserved in the 
following extracts. 

2 MahSv., p 38. 

3 It would seem that the eldest son of As'oba did not participate in the 
general government of the country, but received a provincial vice-royalty* 
But in the Burmese histories it is stated distinctly that the eldest son, 
named Bhadrasana, reigned with nine of his brothers during a period of 
twenty-two yearsi 
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one, pilfagiQg towns and villages,'^ and laying up stores of riohes and 
grain, and providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy and other 
beverage, we pass our lives jovially in feasting and drinking.* On being 
told this, he thought : ‘ This mode of life of these thieves is surely 

excellent ; shall I, also, joining them, leid a similar life ? * and then said, 
^ I also will join you, I will become a confederate of yours. Admitting 
me among you, take me (in your marauding excursions).* They replying 
^ sMhu,' received him among them. 

On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town which was defend- 
ed by well armed and vigilant inhabitants. As soon as they entered 
the town the people rose upon and surrounded them, and seizing their 
leader, and hewing him with a sword, put him to death. The robbers 
dispersing in all directions repaired to, and reassembled in the wilderness. 
Discovering that he (their leader) had been slain ; and saying, ‘ In 
his death the extinction of our prosperity is evident ; having been 
deprived of him, under whose control can the sacking oi villages be 
carried on ? Even to remain here is imprudent ; thus our disunion and 
destruction are inevitable : * they resigned themselves to desponding 
grief. The individual above mentioned, approaching them, asked : ^ What 
are ye weeping for?’ On being answered by them, ‘We are lamenting 
the want of a valiant leader, to direct us in the hour of attack and 
retreat in our village sacks.’ ‘ In that case, my friends,* (said he) ‘ye 
need not make yourselves unhappy ; if there be no other person able to 
undertake that post, I can myself perform it for you ; from henceforth 
give not a thought about the matter.* This and more he said to them. 
They, relieved from their perplexity by this speech, joyfully replied, 
‘ sadhu,’ and conferred on him the post of chief. 

“ Prom that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, and adopting 
the course followed formerly (by his predecessor), he wandered about, 
pillaging the country. Having induced his brothers also to co-operate 
with him, by them also he was supported in his marauding excursions. 
Subsequently assembling his gang, he thus addressed them : ‘ My men 1 
this is not a career in which valiant men should be engaged ,* it is not 
worthy of such as we are ; this course is only befitting base wretches. 
What advantage is there in persevering in this career, let ns aim at 
supreme sovereignty They assented. On having received their 
acquieseence, attended by his, troops and equipped for war, he attacked 
a provincial town, calling upon (its inhabitants) either to acknowledge 
him as sovereign, or to give him battle. They on receiving this demand 
all assembled, and having duly weighed the message, by. sending an 
appropriate answer, formed a treaty of alliance with them. By this 
means reducing under his authority the people of Jambudipo in great 
numbers, he finally attacked Patiliputta^ (the capital of the Indian 
empire), and usurping the sovereignty, died there a short time after- 
wards, while governing the empire. 

“ His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of their 
seniority. They altogether reigned tw.enty-two years. It was on this 

^ Pataliputra was then governed by the youngest son of As'oka, called 
Pinjamakh, and the robber-king who first called himself Nanda, is said to 
have reigned a short time under the title of Ugrasena. As, Res, xx, p, 170, 
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aeoouni that (in the Mahivanso) it is stated that there were nine 

Nandos. 

“Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhana>-nando, from his 
being addicted to hoarding treasure, As soon as he was inaugurated, 
actuated by miserly desires the most inveterate, he resolved within him-, 
self, ^ It is proper that I should dev^ote myself to hoarding treasure ; * 
and coUeeting riches to the amount of eigh3y kotis. and superintending 
the transport thereof himself, and repairing to the banks of the Ganges, 
by means of a barrier constructed of branches and leaves iuterrupting 
the course of the main stream, and forming a canal, he divert^^d 
its waters into a different channel ; and in a rock in the bed of the 
river having caused a great excavation to be made, he buried the 
treasure there. Over this cave he laid a layer of s* ones, and to prevent 
the admission of water, poured molten lead on ic. Over that again he 
laid another layer of stones, and p ssing a stream of molten lead (over 
it), which made it like a solid rock, he restored the river to its former 
course- Levying taxes even oa skms, gums, trees, and stories, among 
other articles, amassed farther treasures, which he disposed of similarly. 
It is stated that he did so repeatedly. On this aeeoiiat we call this 
ninth brother of theirs, as ha personally devoted himself to the hoard- 
ing of treasure, ‘ Dhana-oando.’ 

“ The appellation of Moriyan sovarvoigns’ is derived from the aiis- 
picious circumst mees under which their capital, which obtained the 
name of Moriya, was called into existence. 

“ While Buddha yet lived, driveu by the misfortunes produced by 
the war of (prince) Vidhudhabo, certain members of the Sakya line 
retreating to Himavanto, discovered a delightful aod beautiful location, 
well watered, and situated in the midst of a forest of Jofty bo and other 
trees. Influenced by the desire of settling there, they founded a town 
at a place where several great roads met, surrounded by durable ram- 
parts, having gates of defence therein, and embellished with delightful 
edifices and pleasure gardens. Moreover that (city), having a rovv of 
buildings covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pattern of the . 
plumage of a peacock’s neck, and as it resounded with the notes of 
flocks of ‘ konehos’ and ^ mayuros' (pea* fowls), was to called. From this 
circumstance these Sakya lords of this town, and their children and 
descendants, were renowned throughout Jambiidipo by the title of 
^ Moriya.’ From this time that dynasty has been called the Moriyan 
dynasty.” 

After a few isolated remarks, the Tika thus proceeds in its account 
of ChAnakko and Ghandagiitto : 

“ It is proper that in this place a sketch of these two charac^rs 
should be given. Of these, if I am asked in the first place. ^ Where did 
.this Ch§.nakko dwell ? Whose son was he ? ’ I answer, ^ he lived 
at the city of TakkasilA. He was the son of a certain Brahman at 
that place, and a man who had achieved the knowledge of the three 
Vedas ; could rehearse the mantos ; skilful in stratagems ; and dexterous 
in intrigue as well as policy. At the period of his father’s death he 
was already well known as the dutiful maintainer of his mother, and 
as a highly gifted individual worthy of swaying the ehhatta. 
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On a certain oeeasioOs approaching his mother, who wag weeping 
he inquired, ‘My dear mother, why dost thou weep On being answer- 
ed by her, ‘My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhattn. Do not,^ my 
boy, endeavour by raising the chhatta, to become a sovereign Princes 
everywhere are unstable in the attachments. Thou also, my child, 
wiil" foro’et the affection thou owest me. In that case, l should be, 
redaoacl to the deepest distress. I weep under these apprehensions. 
He exclaimed : ‘My mother, what is that gift that I possess ? On 
v’hat part of my person is it indicated ?' and on her replying ‘My dear, 
on thy teeth,’ smashing his own teeth, and becaming Kandhadatto’ 

(a tooth broken man) he devoted himself to the protection of his mother. 
Thus it was that he became celebrated as the filial protector of his 
mother. He was not only a tooth-broken man, but he was disfigur- 
ed by a disgusting complexion, and by deformity of legs and other 
members prejudicial to manly comeliness. 

In his quest of disputation, repairing to Pupphapura, the capital 
of the monarch Dhana-nando, (who abandoning his passion for 
hording, becoming imbued with the clesire of giving alms, relinquishing 
also his miserly habits and delighting in hearing the fruits that resulted 
from benevolence, had built a hall of alms-offering in the midst of his 
palace, and was making an offering to the chief of the Brahmans worth 
a hundred kotis and to the most junior Brahman an offering worth a 
lac), this B ahman (Chanako) entered the said apartment, and taking 
possession of the seat of the chief Brahman, sat himself down in that 
alms hall. 

‘‘At that instant Dhana-nando himself — decked in regal altire, and 
attended by many thousands of ‘siwak5,’ (state palanquins), glittering 
with their various orgaments, and escorted by a suite of a Imnclred royal 
personages, with their martial array of the four hosts, of cavalry, ele- 
phants, °ohaviots and infantry, and accompanied by dancing-girls, lovely 
as the attendants on the devos, himself a personific itiou of majesty, 
and bearing the white parasol of dominion, having a golden staff and 
o*olden tassels, with this Saperb retinue repairing thither, and entering 
the hall of alms-offering, beheld the Brahman Ch§.nakko seated. On 
seeing him, this thought occurred to him (Nando) : ‘Surely it cannot be 
proper that he should assume the seat of the chief Brahman. ’ Be- 
coming displeased with him, he thus evinced his displeasure. Pie 
inquired: ‘Who art thou, that thou hast taken tbe seat of the chief 
Brahman ? ’ and being answered (simply), ‘it is I ; ’ ‘ Oast from hence 
this cripple Brahman; allow him not to be seated,’ exclaimed Nando; 
and although the courtiers again and again implored of him, saying, 

‘ DeVo ! let it not be so done by a person prepared to make offerings’ as 
thou art, extend thy forgiveness to this Brahman he insisted upon his 
ejection. On the courtiers approaching CbAnakko, and saying, ‘Aelu1<- 
riyo ! we come, by the command of the raja, to remove thee from hence ; 
but incapable of uttering the words, ‘‘ Achariyo, depart hence,” we 
now stand before thee abashed.’ Enraged against him (Nando), 
rising from his seat to depart, he snapb asunder his Brahmaiiieal cord, 
and dashed down his jug on the threshold, and thus invoking maledic- 
tion Kings are impious : may this whole earth, bounded by the four 
cceans, withhold its gifts from Nando,’ he depaitecli On his sallying 
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outi, the officers reported this proceeding to the raja. The king< farious 
with indignation, roared/ ‘Catch, catch, the slave/ The fugitive, 
stripping himself naked, and assuming the character of an ajivako, aod 
running into the centre of the palace, concealed himself in an unfre- 
quented place, at the Lankharathanan. The pursuers, not having dis- 
covered him, returned and reported that he was not to be found. 

In the night he repaired to a more frequented part of the palace, 
and meeting some of the suite of the royal prince Pabbato, admitted 
them into his confidence. By their assistance be had an interview' 
with the prince. Gaining him over by holding out hopes of securing 
the sovereignty for him, and attaching him by that expedient, he 
began to search the means of getting out of the palace Discovering 
that in a certain place there was a ladder leading to a secret passage, 
he consulted with the prince, and sent a message to his (the prince’s) 
mother for the key of the passage. Opening the door with the utmost 
secrecy, he escaped with the prince, and they fled to the wilderness of 
Vinjjha (Vindhya.) 

“ While dwelling there, with the view of raising resources, he con- 
verted (by recoining) each kahapana into eight, and amassed eighty 
kotis of kah§panas. Having buried this treasure, he commenced to 
search for a second individual entitled (by birth) to be raised to sovereign 
power and met with the aforesaid prince of the Alorlyan dynasty called 
Chandagutto. 

“ His mother, the queen consort ‘ of the monarch of Moriya- 
nagara, the city before mentioned, was pregnant at the time that a cer- 
tain powerful provincial r^ja conquered that kingdom, .and put the 
Moriyan king to death. In her anxiety to preserve the child in her 
womb, she departed for the capital of Pupphapura, under the protection 
of her elder brothers, and under disguise she dwelt there. At the com- 
pletion of the ordinary term of pregnancy she gave birth to a son, and 
relinquishing him to the protection of the devos, she placed him in a 
vase, and deposited him at the door of a cattle pen. A bull named Chan- 
do stationed himself by him, to protect him ; in the same manner that 
Prince Ghoso, by the interposition of the devata, was watched over by 
a bull. In the same manner also, that the herdsman in the instance of 
that Prince Ghoso repaired to the spot where that bull planted himself, a 
herdsman, on observing this prince, moved by a:Eection, like that borne to 
his -own child, took charge of and tenderly reared him ; and in giving him 
a name, in reference to his having been watched by the bull Ghando,^ 
he called him ‘ Chandagutto,’ and brought him up. When be had attain- 
ed an age to be ab^e to tend cattle a certain wild huntsman, friend of 
the herdsman, becoming acquainted with the boy, attached to him took 
him from (the herdsman) to his own dwelling, and established him there. 
He coritinued to dwell in that village. 

Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending cattle with 
other children in the village, he joined them in a game called, ‘ the game 
of royalty.’ He himself was named Raji f to others he gave the offices 
of sub-king, &e. Some being appointed judges, were placed in a judgment 
hall ; some he made officers of the king’s household ; and others, outlaws 
or robbers. Having thus constituted a court of justice, he sat in judgment, 
On culprits being brought up, when they had been regularly impeached 
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a-id triad, on their guilt beioCT clearly proved to his satisfaetion, accord- 
ing to the sentence awarded by his judical ministers, he ordered the 
ofSeers of the court to chop off their hands and feet. On their replying 
‘^Devo ! we have no axes;^ he answered : ^ It is the order of Chanda- 
gutto that ye should chop off their hands and feet, making axes with 
the horns of goats for blades, and sticks for handles.^ They acted 
accordingly ; and on striking with the axe, the hands and feet were 
lopped off. On the same person ommanding, ^ Let them bo reunited’ 
the hands and feet were restored to their former condition. 

“ Ch^nakko happening to come to that spot, was amazed at the pro- 
ceeding he beheld. Accompanying (the boy) to the village, and presenting 
the huntsman with a thousand kahapanas, he applied for him ; saying, 

‘ 1 will teach your son every accomplishment ; consign him to me.’ 

Accordingly, conducting him to his own dwelling, he encircled his neck 
with a single fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, worth 
a lac. 

The discovery of this person is thus stated (in the former works) : 

‘ He discovered this prince descended from the Moriyan line.’ 

He (Ch^nakko) invested Prince Pabbatto, also with a similar 
woollen cord. While these youths were living with him, eac'i had a 
dream, which they separately imparted to him. As soon as he heard 

each (dream\ he knew that of these Prince Pabbato would not attain 

royalty ; and that Ghandagutto would, without loss of time, become 
paramount monarch in Jambudipo. Although he made this discovery, 
he disclosed nothing to them. 

‘‘On a certain occasion having partaken of some milk -rice prepared 
in butter which had been received as an offering at a brahminical 
disputation, they retired from the main road, and lying down in a shady 
place, protected by the deep foliage of trees, fell asleep Among them 
the Ach^riyo awakening Hrst, rose, and for the purpose of putting prince 
Pabbato’s qualiheations to the test, he gave him a sword, and telling 
him : ^ Bring me the woollen thread on Chaniiagutto’s neck, without 

either cutting or untying it,' sent him off. He started on the mission, 
and failing to accomplish it, he returned. On a subsequent day, be sent 
Ghandagutto on a similar mission. He repairing to the spot where 
Pabbato was sleeping, and considering how it was to bo effected, 
decided ; ‘There is no other way of doing it; it can only be got posses- 
sion of, by cutting his head off.’ Accordingly chopping his head off, and 
bringing away the woollen thread, he presented himse.f to the Brah- 
man, who received him in profound silence. Pleased with him, however, 
on account of this (exploit), he rendered him in the course of six or 
seven years highly accomplished, and profoundly learned. 

“ Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, he decided *. ‘ From" 'hence- 
forth this individuil is capable of forming and controlling an army;’ so 
he repaired to the spot -where his treasure was buried, and book posses- 
sion of it, and employed it, enlisting forces from ail quarters, and distri- 
buting money among them ; and having thus formed a powerful army, 
he entrustad it to him. From that time throwing off all disguise, and 
invading the inhabited parts of the country, he commenced his campaign 
by attacking towns and villages. In the course of their (ChS.nakko 
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and Obandagatto’s) warfare, the population rose to a man, and 
surrounding them, and hewing their army with their weapons, van- 
quished them. Dispersing, they re-united in the wilderness ; and con- 
sulting together, they thus decide i : ‘As yet no advantage has 
reuslted from war ; relinquishing military operations, let us acquire a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the people.* Thenceforth, in disguise, 
they travelled about the country. While thus roaming about, after 
sunset retiring to some town or other, they were in the habit of attend- 
ing to the conversation of the inhabitants of those places. 

In one of these villages, a woman . having baked some ^appala- 
puva* (pancakes/ was giving them to her child, who leaving the edges 
would only eat the centre. On his asking for another cake, she remark- 
ed ; ‘ This boy*s conduct is like Ghandagutto*s in his attempt to take 

possession of the kingdom.* On his inquiring : ‘ Mother, why, what 
am I doing ; and what has Chandagutto done ? * ‘Thou, my boy,’ 
said she, ‘ throwing away the outside of the cike, eatest the middle 
only Chandagutto also in his ambition to be a monarch, without 
subduing the frontiers, bef)r0 he attacked the towns, invaded the 
heart of the country, and laid towns waste. On that account, both the 
inhabitants of the town and others, rising, closed in upon him, from the 
frontiers to the centre, and destroyed his arm'y. That was his folly.* 

‘‘ They, on hearing this story of hers, taking due notice thereof, from 
that time again raised an army. On resuming their attack on the 
provinces and towns, commencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, 
and stationing troops in the intervals, they proceeded in their invasion, 
After a respite, adopting the same system, and marshalling a great 
army, and in regular course reducing each kingdom and province, then 
assailing Patiliputta and putting Dhana-nando to death, they seized 
that sovereignty. 

“ Although this had been brought about, Ch^nakko did not ato once 
raise Chandagutto to the throne ; but for the purpose of diseov ring 
Dhana-nando*s hidden treasure, sent for a certain fisherman (of the 
river); and after deluding Idm with the promise of raising the chhatta, 
for him, and securing the hidden treasure, within a month from that 
date, put him also to death and inaugurated Chandagutto monarch . 

Hence the expression (in the Mahavanso) ‘ a descendant of ^ he 
dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns as well as the expression ‘ installed 
in the sovereignty.’ All the particulars connected with Chandagutto, 
both before his installation and after, are recorded in the Atthakath^ 
of the Uttaravih&ro priests. Let that (work) be referred to, by those 
who are desirous of more detailed information. We compile this work 
in an abridged form, without prejudice however to its perspicuity. 

His (Chandagutto’s) son was Bindus^ro, After his father had 
assumed the administration, (the said father) sent for a former acquain- 
tance of his, a Jafcilian, named Maniyatappo, and conferred a commission 
on him. ‘ My friend, (said he) do thou restore order into the country ; 
suppressing the lawless proceedings that prevail.* He replying ‘ sidiiu,* 
and accepting the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the 
country fco order, 

^ This is probably the Kaivarta-nanda of the Rajaratnakara, 

20 
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Ch^nakkog determined that to Chandagutto — a monarch, who by 
the instrumentality of him (the aforesaid Maniyatappo) had conferred 
the blessings of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns (in a cultivated land) — no calamity sh mid behill 
from poison, decided on inuring his body to the effects of poison. With- 
out imparting the secret to any one, commencing with the smallest 
particle possible, and gradually increasing the dose, by mixing poison 
in his food and beverage, he (at last) fed him on poison, at the same 
time taking steps to prevent any other person participating in his 
posioned repasts. 

At a subsequent period his queen consort was pronounced to be 
pregnant. Who was she? Whose daughter was she? ‘She was the 
daughter of the eldest of the maternal uncles who accompanied the 
rAja’s mother to Piipphapurad^ Chandagutto wedding this daughter of 
his maternal uncle, raised her to the dignity of queen consort. 

“ About this time, Ch^nakko, on a certain day having prepared the 
monarch’s repast sent in to him, himself accidentally remaining behind 
for a moment. On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he 
exclaimed, ‘ I must hasten thither, short as the inteval is, before he 
begins his meal;' and precipitately rushed into the king’s apartment, 
at the instant that the queen who was within seven days of her confine- 
ment, was in the act, in the raja’s presence, of placing the first handful 
of the repast in her mouth. On beholding this, and finding that there 
was not even time to ejaculate ‘ Don’t swallow it,’ with his sword he 
struck her head off and then ripping open her womb, extricated the 
child with its caul, and placed it in the stomach of a goat. In this 
manner, by placing it for seven days in the stomach of seven different 
goats, having completed the full term of gestation, he delivered the 
infant over to the female slaves. He caused him to be reared by them, 
and when a name was conferred on him —in refereuee to a spot, (BinJu) 
which the blood of the goats had left — he was called Bindus^ro,'’ 

This Bindas4ra sueceadad his father as king, and, after a reign of 
28 years, he was succeeded by the greit As'oka, In this manner, the 
Buddhists prove that through the Maaryas, As'oka balotigej to the 
same family as Buddha, the royal family of the S'akyas, 

The Brahmans, on the contrary, endeavour to show that Ghandra- 
gupta belonged to the same contemptible race as the Naridas. Thus 
we read in the Vishnu-pur^na^: — 

“ The last of the Brihadratha dynasty, Ilipunjaya, will have a minis- 
ter named S'unika (S'uuaka, Bh. P.), who having killed his sovereign will 
place his son Pradyota upon the throne (for 23 years, Vayii and Matsya ?•). 
His son will be Palaka (2 t years, V.; Tilaka or B^ilaka, 28 years, M. P.k 
His son will be Vis'lkhayapa (50 years V. ; 53 M. P.). His son will be 
Janaka (Ajaka, 2 1 years V; Suryaka, 21 years M. ; Rajaka, Bh. P.), 
And his son will be Nandivardhana (21 years V. and M, P.}. These five 
kings of the house of Pradyota will reign over the earth for 138 years 
(the same number in V. and Bh. P.). 

b S„ee,„:page ,U8.. „ 

3^ Vish|u-par^5ia, transtated by H, ^ 466, 
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The next priaoe will be Sis^unAgoj^ his son will be Kikavarne (3S 
years v. and M.) ; his son will be Kshemad barman (Kshemakarman, 
20 years V., Kshemadharman, 36 years M.) ; his son will be Kshatranjas 
(40 years V. ; Kshemajit or KshemarOhis, 36 years M. ; Kshetrajna, Bh. 
P.) ; his son will be VidmisAra (VimbisAra, 28 years V. ^ Vindusena or 
Vindhyasena, 28 years M. ; VidhisAra, Bh.) ; his son will be Aj:ltas'atru 
his son will be Bharbaka (Harshaka, 25 years V, ; Vans'aka, 24 years M.) ; 
his son will be UdayasVa (33 years V, ; Udibhi or Udasia, 33 years M.) 
his son also will be Nandivardhana ; and his son will be Mahananda (42 
and 43 years V. ; 40 and 43 years M.). These ten Sais'unagas will be 
kings of the earth for 862 years. 

The son of Mahinanda will be born of a woman of the Sddra-elass ; 
his name will be Nanda, called Mahdpadma, for he will be exceeding- 
ly avaricious. Like another Paras'u-rama, he will be the annihilator of 
the Kshatriya race, for after him the kings of the earth will be Sudras. 
He will bring the whole earth under one umbrella, he will have eight 
sons, Sdmalya, and others, who will reign after Mahdpadma ; and he 
and his sons will govern for a hundred years. The Brahman Kaiitilya 
will root out the nine Nandas. 

“ Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, the Mauiyas will possess 
the earth. Kautilya will place Chandragupta^ on the throne ; his son 
will be VindusAra his son will be As'okavardhana ; his son will be 
Suyas'as ; his son will he Das'aratha ; bis son will be Sangata^; his son 
will be Sdl is'ufca ; his son will be Somas'arman; his son will be oas'adhar- 
man, and his successor will be Vrihadratha. These are the ten Mauryas 
who will reign over the earth for 187 years.” 

The title of Maurya, which by the Fuddhists was used as a proof 
of As'oka’s royal descent, is explained by the Brahmans as a metronymic, 
Murl being given as the name of one of Nanda’s wives. 

If now, we survey the information here brought together from 
Buddhist, Brahmanio, and Greek sources, we shall fed bound to confess 
that all we really know is this : — 

Chandragupta is the same person as Sandroeyptus, or Sandraeottus. 
This Sandraeottus, according to Justin (xv. 4.% bad seized the throne 

^ Sis'unAka, who, according to the Vayu and Matsja Purana, relinqu- 
ished Benares to his son, and established himself at Girivraja or RIjagriha 
in Behar, reigned 40 years, V. and M. P. 

2 25 years V.; 27 years M. : the latter inserts a Kanv^yana, 9 years, 
and Bhumi-roitra or Bhuroiputra, 14 years, before him, 

® According to the Vayu, Udaya or Udayas'va founded PAtaliputra, on 
the southern angle of the Ganges. 

^ The length of this monarch’s reign is given uniformly by the PdrAnas 
and the Buddhist histories, as 24 years. The number is given by the 
VAyu- Parana, the Dipavans'a, the MahAvans'a (where 34 is a mistake for 
24), and in Buddhaghosha’s Arthakatha. Cf. Mahav. p. lii. 

^ The Vayu-PurAna calls him BhadrasAra, and assign 25 years to his 
reign. 

6 Vishnu-purana, p. 468. n. 21. This rests only on the authority of 
the comment itor on the Vishnu-purana ; but Chandragupta’s relationship 
with Nanda is confirmed by the Mudrarakshasa. 
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of India after the prefects of Alexander had been murdered (317 B. c.)* 
Seleucus found him as sovereign of India when," after the taking of 
Babylon and the eonsquesb of the Bactrians, he passed on into India. 
Seleueus, however, did not conquer Sandracottiis, bub after concluding 
a league with him, marched on to make war against Antigorms. This 
must have taken place before 312, for in that year, the beginning of the 
Seleueidan era, Seleueus had returned to Babylon. 

We may suppose that Chaiidragupba became king about 315, and 
as both , the Buddhist and Brahmanic writers allow him a reign of 
24j years, the reign of Bindus^ra would begin 291 B.o. This Bindus&ra 
again had according to both Brahmanic and Buddhistic authors, a long 
reign of either twenty-five or twenty-eight years. Taking the latter 
statement as the better authenticated, we find that the probable 
beginning of As'oka’s reign took place 263 b c. ;his inauguration 259 
B.o. ; his Council either 246 or 242 b c. At the time of As'oka’s in- 
auguration, 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date of the 
death of Buddha. Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist 
chronology into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really supposed 
to have died 477 b.o , and not 543 b.o. Again, at the time of Chandra- 
gupta^s accession, 162 years were believed to have elapsed since the 
conventional date of Buddh’s death. Hence Buddha was supposed 
to have died 815 + 162 = 477 b.c. Or, to adopt a different line of argu- 
ment, Kanishka, according to the evidence of coins, must have reigned- 
before and after the Christian era. In the Stupa of Manikyala, which 
was built by Kanishka, Koman coins have been found of as late- a 
date as 33 b,g. How long before that date this Turushka or Iiidosey- 
thian king may have assumed the sovereignty of India it is difficult 
to determine. But under him the Northern Buddhists place a new 
Council which was presided over by Vasumitra,*^ and the date of which 
is fixed at ?; 20 re 400 after Buddha^s NirvAna.^ If we add 400 and 

33, and take into account that the Council took place more than 400 
years after Buddha, and that Kanishka must, have reigned some years 
before he built his Stupa, we find again that 477 B.c. far more likely 
than 543, as the conventional date of Buddha^s death. All the dates, 
however, before Chandragupta are to be considered only as hypothetical. 
The second council under K^las'oka is extremely problematical, and the 
date of Buddha's death, as 2 18 before As^oka, is worth no more than 
the date of Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon, fixed 2l8 before Dev^n&mpriya 
Tishya. Professor Lassen, in order to give an historical value to the 
date of 543 assigned to the death of Buddha, adds 66 years to the 22 
years of the reign of the Nandas, and he quotes in support of this she 
authority of the Puranas which ascribe 88 years to the first Nanda. 
The Puranas, however, if taken in their true meaning, are entirely at 

^ Lassen, Indisohe Alterthumskunde, ii. 413. 

^ A. Cunningham in the Journal oft the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
xviii. p. 20 

^ Asiatic Researches, xx, 297. 

^N^glrjuna, who must be somewhat later than Vasumitra, is roughly 
placed 400 years after Buddha by the Northern, 500 after B uddha by the 
Southern Buddhists. . 
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variance with the Buddhist chronology before Ohandragupta, And it 
is not allowable to use them as a corrective. As to the ohronology of 
the Ceylonese Buddhists, so far from becoming more perfect by the 
addition of those sisty-six years, it would really lose all consistency. 
The most useful portions of that ehoronology are^ the prophecies of 
Buddha and others, as bo the number of years intervening between 
certain events. All these dates would have to be surrendered if we 
adopted Professor Lassen’s correction. The great Council would not f ill 
218 years after Buddha’s death, Chandragupta would not come to the 
throne 152 years after the Nirvana ; Buddha, in fact, as well as his 
apostles, would be convicted as false prophets^ by their very disciples. 

Whatever changes may have to be introduced into the earlier 
chronoloo'y of India, nothing wilj ever shake the date of Chandragupta, 
the! illegitimate successor of the Nandas, the ally of Seleueus, the grand- 
father of As'oka. That date is the sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
and it is sufficient for the solution of the problem which occupies us 
at present. It enables us to place K§,tyayana before Chandragupta, 
the successor of the Nandas, or, at all events, the fonnder of a new 
dynasty, subsequent to the collapse of Alexander’s empire. It enables 
us to &x chronologically an important period m the literature of India, 
the Sutra period, and to extend its limits to at least three generations 
after E^tyAyana, to about 200 b c. Iu doing so, I am far from main- 
tainin" that the evidence which connects the names of E^tySyana 
and Nahda is unexceptionable. Nowhere except in Indian history should 
we feel iustified in ascribing any Jweight to the vague traditions con- 
tained in popular stories which were written down more than a thousand 
years after the event. The most that can be said m favour of these 
traditions is, first, that there was no objeet in inventing them ; secondly, 
that they are nob in contradiction with anything we know of the early 
history of India from other sources ; and thirdly, that ^e date which 
from their suggestions We assign to the literary works of Eaty^yana and 
his predecessors and successors, harmonises with the conclusions derived 
from the literature of the Brahmans, as to the probable growth and 
decay of the Hindu mind previous to the beginning of our era. 

Although these chronological discussions have occupied so much of 
our space, it is necessary to add a few words of explanation. It might 
seem as if, in bringing together all the evidence available for onr pur- 
pose, certain authorities had been overlooked which might have con- 
firmed our conclusions. Professor BOhtlingk, whose researches with 
reo-ard to the age of Panini deserve the highest credit, has endeavoured 
to° fortify his conclusions by some additional evidence, derived from the 
works of Chinese travellers ; and other writers on the sam8_ subject 
have followed his example, though they have given a different mterp^re- 
tation to the statements of those travellers, and have arrived at differ- 
ent results as to the probable date of PAnini. The evidence of these 
Buddhist pilgrims, however, yields no real results, either tor or against 
the date assigned to P&nini and Kl.ty3.yana, and it is for this reMoa that 
it has been entirely ' discarded in the preceding pages Professor 
Bohtlino'k relied on the testimony of Hiouen-thsang, a Buddhist pilgnih 
who travelled through India in the years 629— 64-5 after Christ, and 
whose travels have lately been translated by M. Stanislas Julien. There 
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we reads^ avoir fait environ einq cant lij au siid-^est de !a 

eapltale (da Chinapatijj il arriva an convent appele' Ta mo son fa na- 
geng kia Ian (T^masavana sangh&*rlma), on le convent do la Foret 
Sombre. On y eomptait environ trois cent religienx; qni snivaient lea 
principes de Tecole des Sarvfetivadas. Ils avaient nn exte'rieur grave 
eb imposant, eb se disbingnaiant par la pnrete' de lenr vertn et IVle'vation 
de lenr caractere. Ils approfondissaient surtont Pe^tiide du petit Ve'lii- 
cnle. ties mille Buddhas du Kalpa des Sages (Bhadrakalpa) doivent, 
dans 09 lien, rassembler la multitude des Devas et lenr expliqner la 
snblima loi. Dans la trais eentieme anne'e apre's le Nirv&na de S^kya 
Tathlgata, il y eut un maitre des S'^stras, nomme' Kcltydyana^ qui 
eomposa, dans ca convent, le Fa-tchi-lun (Abhidnarma-jnlna-pra- 
sth^na).’’ * 

At first sight this might seem a very definite statement as to the 
age of K&»ty^yana, placing him, if we accept the conventional date of 
Buddha's death, about 24B B. C. But how can we prove that Hiouen- 
thsang was speaking of K5.tyayana Vararnehi ? It might be said that 
the K^tylyana,' so simply mentioned by Hionen-thsang, must be a per- 
son of note. Hionen-thsang does not mention ancient authors except 
men of note, and the K^^tyayana whose dates he gives in this place, 
cannot be a chance person of that name, but must be some well-known 
author/^ It could hardly be meant for Mahak^yana, because he was 
the pupil of Buddha, and could not be placed 300 years after this Nirvana. 
Besides Mahakatyayana, there is certainly no person of the same name 
of greater literary fame than Kfltyayana Vararnehi* But the Klty^- 
yana of whom Hiduen-thang speaks was a Buddhist, and the author of 
a work on metaphysics, which Hiouen-thsang himself translated from 
Sanskrit into Chiaese. Making all possible allowance for the tendency 
of later Buddhist writers to refer the authorship of certain works to 
names famous in ancient . Brahmanie history, we can hardly build much 
on the supposibion that the author meant by the Chinese traveller was 
the old Katyayana Vararnehi, the contemporary of Paaini. But, even 
if all these objections could be removed, what use couli we make of 
Hiouen-thsang’s chronology, who follows the system of the Northern, 
and not of the Ceylonese, Buddhists, who makes As'oka to reign 100 
years after Buddha, Kanishka 400, the king of Himatala 600, and so on? 
We should first have to determine what, according to Hiouen-thsang, 
was the real date of Buddha’s Nirvan i, and what was the era used at 
his tipe in the monasteries of Northern India; whether he altered the 
dates, assigned by the Buddhists of India to the various events of their 
traditional history, according to the standard of the Chinese Buddhist 
chronology, or whether he simply repeated the dates, such as they 
were communicated to him in the diiferent places which he visited. 
All these questions would have to be answered, and if they could be 
answered, we should in the end only arrive at the date of K^tylyana, 
but not of the Katyayana, with whom we are concerned. 

There is another passage in Hiouen-thsang which has been frequent- 
ly-discussed, and aeeording to which it would seem that we should have 

^ Me' moires sur les Centre'es oecidentales par Hiouen-thsang, Hv. iv. p. 200 
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t }0 place Paaini much later, and that KS.tyAyana, the critie of Panini, 
could not have lived before the first century after Christ. 

M. Reinaud, in his aseelleot work, “'Me'moire Ge'ographlque, His- 
torique et Seientifique sur I’Inde, ante'rieurement au milieu du XI^ 
sie'cle, d’apres les e'etivains arabes, persans et ehinois (Paris, 1849),^^ 
was the first to call attention to this passagr. He says (p. 88.) : ^‘Ainsi 
que pour pliisieurs autres personna^es notables du bouddhisme, Hiouen- 
thsang attribue 6> Panini deux existences, la premiere a une epoque on 
la vie de I’homme e'tait plus longue qu’a pre'sent, et la seeonde vers Fan 
500 apre's la mort de Buddha, e’est-a dire au temps du second Vikram^- 
ditya, un siecle environ apres le regne de Kanika. Dans sa premiere 
existence, Panini professait le brahmanisme ; mais dans la seeonde il se 
eonvertit avec son pere au bouddhisme. M. Reinaud pointed out with 
great sagacity the various consequences which would follow from such 
a statement, and he remarked besides that the fact of the Yavanani 
(lipi), the writing of the lonians or the Greeks, being mentioned in 
Panini, would likewise tend to place that grammarian rather later than 
was commonly supposed. 

The same legend, thus partially translated from Hiouen-thsaog, was 
made by Professor Weber the key-stone of a new system of Indian 
chronology. Admitting the double existence of Panini, he says that his 
second existence falls 500 years afier Buddha, or 100 after Kanishka, 
whom Hiouen-thsang places 400 after Buddha. The date assigned by 
Hiouen-thsang to Kanishka is rejected by Professor Weber. He takes, 
however, the real date of Kanishka, as established on numismatic evi- 
dence, about 40 A. D, ; he then adds to it the hundred years, which, ac- 
cording to the constructive chronology of the Northern Buddhists, 
elapsed between Kanishka and P^nini^ and thus deduces 140 a. n. as a 
new date for Panini, 

Without entering into the merits of these ealculations, we are 
enabled by the publication of the complete translation of Hiouen-thsang 
to show that, in reality, the Chinese pilgrim never placed Panini so late 
as 600 after Buddha. On the contrary, he represents the reputation 
of that old grammarian as firmly established at that time, and his 
grammar as the grammar then taught to all children. I subjoin the 
extracts from Hiouen-thsang : — 

‘‘Apres avoir fait environ vingt li au nord one t de la ville de 
Jda-han’-t^Giia (UdkhSnda ?), il arriva a !a ville de P'o4o tou to SlhHara) 
qui doona le jour an RisM Po^ni-ni (Paaini), auteur du Traits' C/iingm 
minglun (Vyakaranam). 

‘•Dans la haute antiqite', les mots de la langue e'tnient exbremement 
nombreux } mais quand le monde eut e'te' de'truit, I’univers se trouva 
vide et de'sert, i)es dieux dhine louge'vite' extraordinaire descendirent 
sur la terre pour servir de guides aux peoples. Telle tut Forigine des 
lettres et des livres. A partir de estte e'poque, leur source s’agrandlt 
et de'passa les homes. Le dieu Pan (Brahman) et le roi da eiel (Indra) 
e'tablirent des regies et se conformerent au temps. Des Rishis he're'ti- 
ques composerent ehacun des mots. Les, hommes les prirent pour 
modeles, continuerent leur ceuvre, et travaillerent a I’envi pour en 
oonssrver la tridirion; mais les e'tudiants faisaient de vains efforts, et 
il leur e'tait diflOicile d’en approfondir le sens, 
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‘‘A IVpoque oii la vie des hommes e'tait re'duifce a cent ans, on vit 
parattre le Riski Fo-nUni (Panini}, qui e'tait instrait des sa naissance 
it posse'dait un vaste savoir. Afflige' de V ignorance, il voulut 

retraneher les notions vagues et fausses, de'barrasser la laugue des mots 
superflas et en fixer les lois. Comme il voyageait pour faire des 
reeherches et s’instmire, il rencontra le dieu Tseu-^ihsai (is'vara Deva), 
et ki exposa le plan de Pouvrage qu^il meditait, 

“ ‘ A merveile !’ lui dit le dieu Tsm-'lhasi (is'vara Deva) ; ‘ vous pou- 
vez compter sur mon secours.* 

‘‘ Apres avoir recu ses instructions, le Riski se retira. 11 se livra 

alors ^ des reeherches profondes, et de'ploya toute la vigoeur de son 
esprit. Il recu illit une multitude d^expressions, et composa un livre 
de qui renfermait mille sHokas ; ohaqui s'loka etait de trente-deux 

syllahes. 11 sonda* ]usqu’^ leurs dernieres limites, les connaissances 
aneiennes et nouvelles, et ayant rasserable, dans cet ouvrage, les letters 
et les mots, il le mit sous une enveloppe eashetee et le presenta au roi, 
qui en concut autunt dVstime que d^admiration, Il randit un pe'oret 

qui ordonnait a tons ses sajets de I’e'tudier et de Penseigner aux autres. 

11 a]outa que quieonque pourrait le rekiter, dkn bout ^ Pautre, reee- 
vrait, pour re’eompense, mille bie’ees d*or« De k vienb que, gr^oe aux 
leoons successives des maitres, cet ouvrage est encore aujourdkui en 
grand honneur. C’est pourquoi les Brahmanes de cette ville ont une 
science solide et des talents e'leve's, et se distinguent ^ la fois par 
IVtendue de leurs connaissances et la richess© de leur me'moire. 

Dans la ville de P’o-k tou4o (lisez So4o tou4o — ^^aj^tura), il y a 
un Stupa, Ce fut en cet endroit qukn Lo han (un Arhat) convertib un 
disciple de Po-nuni (Pdnini). Cinq cents ans apre's que Jou4ai (le 
Tathl/gata) eut quitte' le monde, 41 y eut un grand ^-O4o4ian (Arhat) qui, 
venant du royaume de Kia-cki^mi-lo (Cachemire), voyageait pour con- 
vertir les hommes. Quand il fut arrive’ dans ce pays, il vit un Fan tehi 
(un Brahmach^rin) ocoupe' ^ fouetter un petit garcon qiPil instruisait. 
‘ Pourquoi maltraitezvous cet enfant-?’ dit P Arhat au Fmrtcki (Brah- 
macharin). 

Je lui fais e’tudier,’ re'pondit-il, ‘ le Traite' de la Science des Sons 
(Ching-ming — Vyakaranam), mais il ne fait aucun progre's.’ 

L’Jr/^a^ se dekida et laissa e'ehapper un sourire. Le vieux Fan teki 
(Baahmachlrin)* lui dit : ‘ Les Chapmen (Sramanas ont un coeur affeotu- 
eux et compatissant, et s’apitoient sur les cre’atures qui souffrent. L’hom- 
me plein d’humanite' vient de sourire tout 6, Pheure ; je de'sirerais en 
connaike la cause/ 

II n’est pas difBeile de vous Papprendre,’ re'pondit PArhat, ^ mais 
je Crains de fair naitre en vous un doute d’inere’dulite’. Vous avez, 
sans doute, entendu dire qu’un Rishi^ nomme’ Po-ni-ni ( an ini) a com- 
pose' le Traite' (Vy^karanam), et qu’il Pa laisse’, apre’s lui, 

pour Pinstruction du monde.’ Le Po4o’men (le Br^hmane) lui dit : ‘ Les 
enfants de cette ville, qui eont tous ses disciples, reverent sa vertu, et 
la statue, e'leve'e en son honneur, subsiste encore anjonrd’hui.’ 

^ ‘VLivre de mots” is intended as the title of P^nini’s grammar, which 
was Sabd^ous'Asaaam.” This title is left out in the Calcutta edition, 
and likewise in Professor BOhtlingk’s edition of Pfi-nini. See ijeitsohrift 
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‘Eh bien ! Vreparfciti P Jrhat^^mt enfant, H qai vous avez. donne' la 
jour, 03 1 pri'cise^rnenti oe Rtshi. (Dans sa via anta'rieur), il embloyait'^sa 
forta me'inoire d e'tiidier les livres profanes ; il ne parlait qua des tr’aite's 
be're'tiqaes et ne oherchai^ point ia ve'rite'. Son esprit et sa science 
de'pe'rireat, et il pareourat, sans s’arreter, le cercle da la vie et de la 
morfe. Grace a no reste de vertu, il a obtenn de devenir fTotre fils bien. 
aims'. Mais les livres proianes et Pe'loquenee du sie'cle ne dounent qne 
des peinea inntiles, Pourraiton les comparer aux saintes instructions 
de /ow lai (da TafchS-^atia), qui, par une' influenea secrete procurent 

PiDteliigeoce et le bonheur ? _ - ■ . - 

‘‘ ‘ Jadisj sur les bords de la mer da midi, il y avait un arbre desseohe 
dont le tronc ereux donnait asile * cinq cents ehauves-souris. Des 
marehands s’arreterent un jour an pied de cet arbre. Comme il re'gnait 
alors un vent glacial, ess hommes, qai e'taienfc toarmente's par la faim 
et le frqld, amasserent du bois et des broussailles efe allumerent du feu 
" an pied de Pa^bre. La flamme s’acerut par degre's et embrasa bienbot 
Parbre desse'che'. 

: “‘ Dans ee moment?, il y eut un des marehands qui, apres le milieu 
de la nuit, se mit a lire, a haute voix, le Reeueil de PO-pi4a-mo (de 
PAbhidbarm'a). Les c auves-souris, quoique tourmenfce'es, par Pardeur 
du iau, e'o >uterent aveo amour les accents de la loi, supporterent la 
douleur sans sortir de leur retraite, et y terminerent leur vie. _ En 
conse'quence de cette oonduita vertueuse, elles obtinrent de renaitra 
dans la elasse des hommes. Elles quiiiterent la famille, se livrerent a 
l*e'tude, et, grace aux aceenfcs da la loi, qu’ellea avaient jadis enten- 
dus, elles aoquirent une rare intelligence, obtinrent toutes ensemble 
la dignite' d'^Arhat^ et eultivereor», de siecle en sieola, le champ du 
bonheur. D ins cas ^derniers temps, le roi Kia^ni-se-kia (Kanisbka) 
et i’honorable Hie ( Arya Pars'vika) couvoquerent cinq cents sages daps 
le royaume de Kia^chi-mi’lo (Gachemire), et composerent le IH-po^ 
chd-lua (1« Vibb^sh^ s'asfcra). Tous ees sages e'taient les cinq cents 
chauvessouris qui habitaient jadis le ereux de I Arbre desse'ehe'. Quoi- 
que j’aie no esprit borne', j’e'tais moi^meme Pune dAlles. Mais les 
hommes different entre eux par la snperiorite' ou la me'dioorite de^ leur 
esprit ; lesluns preonent leur essor, tandis que les autres rampant dans 
Pobscurite'. Maiotenant, o homme plein dAumanite', il faut que vous 
permettiez d votre fils bian-aime de quitter la famile'. En quittant la 
famille (en embiassant la vie religieuse), en acquiert des merites ineSables.’ 

“ Lorsque VAfhat eut aobeve' ces paroles, il donna une preuve de sa 
puissance divine en disparaissant a Pinstant meme. 

Le Br^bmane se senfcit pe'ne'tre’ de foi et de respect, et apres avoir 
:fait e’eUter son admiration, il alia raconter cet e've’neraent dans tont le 
voisinage, 11 permit aussitot a son fils d’embrasser la vie religieuse 
et de se livter a Petude. Luimeme se convertit immediatement, et 
montra la plus grande e-time pour les trou Fre'iieu r, Les hommes de 
son village suivirent son example, et, aujord'hui encore, les habit.mts 
sAffermissent de jour en jour dans la foi. 

“ En partant au nord de la villa de kt(j^^hafi4^ch(& (Udakhfi<nda 
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il franehit des montagnes, tra versa dea valle'es, ets, apre's avoir fait environ 
six oents li, il atriva au royaume de (Udy^ua).'^ 

Whatever the historical value of this legend may be, it is quite clear 
that it lends no support of any kind to the opinion of those who would 
place the grammarian Panini 500 years after Buddha, or 100 years after 
Kanisbka. 

It is possible that the inquiries into the ancient literature of Bud- 
dhism, particularly in China, may bring to light some new dates, and 
help us in unravelling the chronological traditions ot the Brahmans of 
India. The services, already rendered to Sanskrit archaeology by the 
publications of M. Stanislas Julian are of the higest value, and they 
hold out the promise of a still larger harvest ; but for the present 
we must be satisfied with what we possess, and' we must guard most 
carefully against rash conclusions, derived from evidence that would 
break down under the slightest pressure. Even without the support 
which it was attempted to derive from Hiouen-thsang, K^ty^yana'a 
date is as safe as any date is likely to be in ancient Oriental chrono* 
logy ; and the connection between Katyiyana and his predecessors 
and successors, supported as it is not only by tradition but by the 
character of their works which we still possess, supplies the strongest 
confirmation of our chronoloijical calculations. As to other worfcs 
of the Sutra period, there are no doubt many, the date of which 
cannot be fixed by any external evidence. Tradition is completely 
silent as to the age ol many of their authors, With regard to them 
we must trust, at least for the present, to the similarity of their 
style and character with the writings of those authors whose age has 
been fixed. It is possible that the works of earlier authors quoted by 
Y^ska and Panini and others might still come to light, if any systematic 
search for ancient MSS. was made in different parts of India. Many 
works are quoted by SSyana, Devar^ja, Ujjvaladatta, and other modern 
writers, which are not to be found in any European Library. Some of 
them may still be recovered,^ We must not, however, expect too much. 
Vast as the ancient literature of India has been, we must bear in 
mind that part of it existed in oral tradition only, and was never con- 
sigued to writing. In India, where before the time of Pfinini we have 
no evidence of any written literature, it by no means follows that be- 
cause an early Rishi is quoted in support of a theory, whether philoso- 
phical or grammatical, there e/er existed a work written by him with 
pen and iok. His doctrines were handed down from generation to 

^ Inde du nord. 

^ Me'moires snr les eonbre'es oeeidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en 
Chinois, ea Fan 648, par Hioiien thsang, et du CJhinois en Franoais par M. 
Stanislas Julien, Membre de I'Institut ; tome i. p. 125; Voyages des 
pelerins Bouddhisfces, vol ii. See also the author’s edition of the Big^veda 
and Pratis'i-khya Introduction, p. 12. 

3A.ecordiDg to the opinion of M. Pitz-Edward Hall, a scholar of the 
most extensive acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, the number of dis- 
tinct Sanskrit works in existence is, probably, not less than ten thousand, 
(Journal ofthc Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1858, p. 305.) 
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geniration ; bat, onee erased from the tablets of oiemor/, they eotili 
never be recovered. 

In the Sfikas whioh we still possess, it is most important to observe 
^ the gradual change of style. Saunaka’s style, when compared with that 
of his successors, is natural, both in prose and verse. His prose more 
particularly runs sometimes so easily and is so free from the artificial 
contrivances of the later Sutras, that it seems a mistake to apply to it 
the name of Sutra. It is not unlikely that this title was assigned to hii 
works at a time when its meaning had not yet been restricted either to 
the long yarns ” of the Buddhists or to the compendious paragraphs 
of the Br&hmans, and we may well believe the statement that ^aunaka^s 
works on the ceremonial resembled more the Br^hmanas than the later 
Sfitras. As'valayana’s style is still intelligible, and less cramped by far 
than style of the Nirukta, a work commonly ascribed to YSska, the 
collector of the Nighaata§. P^nini is more artificial He is no longer 
wtitihg and composing, but he squeezes and distils his thoughts, and 
pUM them before us in a form which hardly deserves the name of style. 
OtySyana is still more algebraic ; bat it is in Pingala that the absur- 
dity of the Sutras bsoomes complete. If any writers succeed him 
they could hardly have excelled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we 
may well believe that he was one of the last writers of Sutras. The 
authors of the Paris'ishtas, unwilling to wear the strait^jacket of the 
Siitrak&ras, and unable to invent a more appropriate dress, ad)pted the 
slovenly metre of epic poetry, well adapted for legendary narration 
but unit for scientific discussion. 


CHAPTER II. 

TJi: BEAHMAN4 FBEIOB. 

HaVINO- assigaed to bha Satra literature of India the wide limits of 
a period extending from 630 to 2i)0 b. C., we hwe now ro examine 
anotherand confessedly more ancient elass of Vedio writings, ditfermg 
in style both from the Sutras, which are posterior, and from the Man- 
tras, whiob are anterior to them. These are called by the comprehen- 
sive name of Brlhmanas. Bat as between the Sutras and the later 
Sanskrit literature we discovered a conneet’ng link in the writings 
known under the name of Paris'ishtas, so W6 meet on the frontier 
between the Brahmana and the Sutra literature, with a cla>s of works 
intermediate between the Br^hmanas and Sutras, which claim to be consi* 
dered first. These are the Aranyakas. or “ The Treatises of the Forest. 

, THE ARAOTAKAS, ■■ - - . . 

The'- Arahyakas are • so -called, ■ as- 'S^yAna informs^ ' n‘s, * becAUSe • they 
bad to be read in the forest ^ It migh’t^^ almost: seem ns if they were 
intended for the Fanaj) r as e/ms only, people who, after: having phdoFmed 
all the duties of a student and a householder, retire from th v world to 
the forest to end their days in the contemplation of the deity. Thus 
it is said in the -Arunikopanishad, that the Samp d'sviy th^^ man W-ho 
no longer recites the Mantras - and no- longer perforins sacnfices, "is 
bound "to read, out of all the Vedas, only ths Aranyaka )r the Upani* 
sh-id. In several instances the Aranyakas form part of the Brdhma- 
nas, and they are thus made to share the authority of S'ruti or eve- 
lation. We have seen, however, that part of an Arapyika was ascribed 
to a human author, to As^val^yana, Another part is quoted by S^ryana 
in his Commentary on the Rig-veda,*^ as beir g a Sutri work of 
S'aunaka’s. Colebroofca found, in one transcript of this Aranyaka, that 
it was ascribed to As'viUyana ; but he rem irks, probably by an error 
of the transcriber.” This is not the case; and it is a good proof of a 
certain critical conscience even amougst the ortho iox dog nadsts of 
the Hindus, that they acknowledged a certain difference bntwe-e i the 
Brahraanas and Aranyakas, although it was of greit impor ance to 
them, p irfcioalarly in their orthodox philosophy, to b-^ able to appeal to 
passages from the Aranyakas as invested with a sacred authority. 
The most important Upanishads, which are full of philosophy and theo- 

iSlyana on the Taittiriyaranyaka. S(fTaq-re?I?r?rTtcTfI?;tI?r-5jfl7cC4'- 

And again, JTT^cfV II parts of the Taibtiri- 

yaranyaka ar^ exempted from the restriction that they should be read io 
the forest only WlT:«!;q'r«ti[f?Tfi7srir; ^ I and hence they 

^ra ranged with the Br^hnaanas, STfT^fcII^TnTJr^ !» cT H 

3P, 112 tfgrJTRnirii ^^51- 

^cgg;*Tqr ffg g l These words occur in 

the A-icareyaranyaka, v. 2. ll. ^cftrfrrfH 

^ I Other passages quoted by Slyaoa from this Aranyaka can always 
be identified in the Aitareyarauyaka, Of. Colebrooke, Miso. Essays, i, 46’ 
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Sophy, form part of the Iranyakas, at3d particularly in later times the 
Iranyaka was oonsirlered the qaihtessenoe of the Vedas. ^ Ne vert he* 
less it is aeknowledi^ed by Indian authors’^ that a mistake may be 
made and the work of a human author may be erroneously received as 
a part of the sacred book by those who are unacquainted with its true 
oriijin. An instance, tHey say, occurs among those who use the Bab- 
yrieh, a s§.kha of the Rig-veda, by whom a ^ritual of iLsVallyana has 
been admitted under the title of the fifth Aranyaka, as a part of the 
Rig-veda. 

That the Aranyakas presuppose the existence of tfhe Brahmanas 
may be clearly seen from the Brihadaraayaka, of, which we possess now 
a complete edition by Dr. Roar, of Calcutta, together with two Sanskrit 
commentaries. If we take for instance the story of Jana ka, who pro- 
mised a large prize to the wisest Brahman at his saerihoe, and compare 
this story, as it is given in the S'atapatha-brahmana (xi. 4. 6.) with the 
third A.dhy^ya of the Brihadaranyaka where the same subject occurs, 
we find in the Araqyaka all the details 'given almost in the same* words 
as in the Brahaeana, but enlarged with so many additions, particularly 
with respect to the philosophical disputations which take place 
between Y&jnavalkya and the oth'^r Brahmans, that we cannot hesitate 
for .a moment to consider the Aranyaka as an eniargeinent upon the 
Brilhmana. 

The chief interest which the Aranyakas possess at .’the present m ’^- 
menc consists m their philosophy. Tne philosophical chapters well 
known under the name of Upanishads are almost the only portion of 
Vedic literature which is extensively read to this day. They eon- 
tain, or are supposed to contain, the highest authority on which the 
various systems of philosophy in India rest. Not only the Vedanta 
philosopher, who, by his very name, professes hia faith in the ends and 
obj mts of the Veda,^ but the S^rikhya, the Vais'eshika, the Ny^ya, and 
Yoga philosophers, all pretend to Sod in the Upanishads some warranty 
for their ten-ts, however antagonistic in their bearing. The same 

^ Mab^bh^rata i. 258, : This body of the Mahabh^rata (the index) 
is truth and immportality ; it is like new butter from curds, like the 
Brahman among men, like the Aranyaka from the Vedas, like nectar f,om 
medicinal plants, like the sea, the best among lakes, like the cow, the 
highest among animals.’^ Thus the Upanishad is Called the essence of 
the Veda ; d'atap-brahm. x. 3. 5. 12. 5fT 

2 This is taken from Colebrooke’s extracts from the Purva-mioi^nsl 
a system of philosophy of which it would be most desirable to have a 
complete edition. (Miscellaneous Essays, *1.307.) Dr, Goldstiioker, of 
KOnigsberg, has collected large materials for such a work ; and I trust he 
will shortly find an opportuai^y of publishing the important results of his 
studies. 

3 Vedanta is used, but not yet in its technical sense, Taittiriya- 
tranyaka, X. 12. ; a ver'sa frequently repeated-elsewhere, 

^ siir3t%5 || 
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pliei io the namerous eeets that have eMfced aid still eilsfc in India- 
leii? foaoders, if thaj have aay prataasion^ to orthod^xf. invariably 
peal to some passa^^e in the Upmishals in order to substanbiafce their 
Q- reasonini^s. Nov it is true r,bat in the Upinisbals tharns^Iv-is 
are is so aaaoh fceedoai and braidch of thought that it is not difScalt 
find in them some aur/hority for almost anv shade of philosoptuoal 
)iiuon. 'i?h 0 old Upanishads did not prebend to give more than 
guesses at truth, and when, in course ot tim^, th^ baoama invested 
itih an inspired oharaeher, they allowed great laticule to those who 
rofas-ed to believe in them as revelation. Yet ivhis was not suffioient 
the rank grovth of philoaophioal doctrines during the latter ages of 
ndiau history; and when none of the auoieab Qpaaishads could be 
)und to suit the purpose, the founders of new sects had no scruple and 
lo difficulty in oomposing new Upanishads of their own. This accounts ^ 

or the large and ever growing numbsr of these treatises. Every new 
lollection of MSS., every new list of Upanishads given by native writers, 
adds to the number of those which were known before ; and the most 
modern compilations seem now to enjoy the same authority as the 
really genuine treatises. 

The original Upanishads had their place in the Annyakas and 
BiAhmanas. There is only ona^ instance of a SanhitA containing Upi* 
nishads — the VAjasaneyi-sanhitAi. which comprises the Is^’a upanishad, 
forming the 40th book, and the Sivasankilpa, forming pirt of the 34th 
book. This, however, so far from proving the greater antiquity of that 
Upauishad, only serves to confirm the modern date of the whole col- 
lection known under the name of YAjisaneyi-sanhit^. But though 
the proper place of the genuine Upanishads was in the BrAhmanas, I 

and here chiefly in those secondary portions commonly called Aranya- 
kas, yet in later times, the Upanishads obtained a more independent 
position, and though they still professed bo belong more particularly 
to one or the of the other four Vedas, that relationship became very 
lax and changeable. 

The true etymological meaning of the word Upanishad had been 
forgotten in India, It is generally explained by raktsya, or gn^hyd 
Ades'dki mystery; and an artificial etymology is given, according to 
which Upanishad would mean destruction of passion or ignorance, by 
means of divine revelation/’^ The original signification of the word, 
however, must have been that of sitting down near somebody in order ^ 

to listen, or in order to meditate and worship. Thus we find + 
used in the sense of sitting and worshipping : 

Ev, ix. 11. 6."— N^mas^ it upa sidata, Approach him with praise/’ 

Ev. X. 73. 11. — Vdyah suparn^'h sedur Undram priy^madh^-Ii 
rishaya^ n^'dham^n^h, The poets with good thoughts have approached 
indra begging, like birds with* beautiful wings.” 

The root ds, which has the same meaning as sad, to sit, if joined 
with the prepositioa upa^ expresses the same idea as upa sad^ i. e,, to 

^ Mahidhara maintain that some parts of the Upanisbad ware aimed 
at the Buddhists, who denied the existanea of an intailig mt Self, called 
life a water bubble, and knowledge intoxication. 

^ Colebrookes, Essay, 92. 
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approach respectfully, to worship (Bv. %, 153, 1.)* It is freqaeiitly 

to express the position which the pupil occupies when lisfeeuing to 
his teacher,^ and it clearly expresses a position of inferiority in 
such passages as, §at.-bi4hmana, i. 3. 4 15: ‘Hasmad upary^ainam 

kshatriyam adhast^d imah praja upasate/’ ‘‘ therefore these psople below 
(the Vis' or Vais'yas) sit under, or pay respect to the Kshatrij^a who 
sits above.” Still more decisive is another passage in the same work 
(ix. 4. 8. 3.), where upanis/iddin is used iu the sense of subject : ‘%shat- 
raya tad vis'am adhast§.d upanishadiunim karoti/^ ‘ he thus makes the 
Vis' below subject to the Kshatriya.” Their can be little doubt therefore 
that Upanished meant orii^inaliy the act of sitting down near a teacher,*^ of 
submissiv^ely listening to him ; and it is easy to trace the steps by which 
iti came to m^an impdoit faith, ^ and, at last, truth or divine revelation. 

The songs of the Veda contained but little of philosophy or theo- 
sophy, and what the Brahmans call the higher knowledge is not to be 
sought for in the hymns of the Rishis. What,”^ says the author of 
the S vetlis'vatara-upanishad, what shall a man do with the hymns, 
who does not know that eternal word of the hymns in the highest 
heaven, that in which all the gods are absorbed? Those who know 
it, they are blessed.” The same sentiment is frequently expressed, 
but nowhere with greater force than in a passage of the Katha- 
upanishad,^ a passage most remarkable., in many respects. “ That 
divine Self,” the poet says, is not to* be grasped by tradition,® nor 
by understanding, nor by all revelation ; by him whom He himself 
chooses, by him alone is He to be grasped ; that Self chooses his body 
as his own.” Rammohan Boy when he visited the British Museum and 
found the late Dr. Eosen engaged in preparing an edition of the hymns 
of the Veda, expressed his surprise at so useless an undertaking, Bat 
the same philosopher looked upon the Upanishads as worthy to become 
the foundation of a new religion, and he published several of them 
himself with notes and trantlations. ‘‘ The adoration of the invisible 
Supreme Being,” he writes, is exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads 
or the principal parts of the Veda, and also by the Vedent,” and if other 
portions of the Veda, seem to be in contradiction with the pure doctrine 
of the Upanishads, he hinuts that that the whole work must not only be 
stripped of its authoritd, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.^ 

The early Hindus did not and any difficulty in reconciling the 

^ ?4n. iii. 4. 72. Cjmment.: Upasito gurum bhav^n ; and upasito 
gurur bhavat^. 

2 In this sense Upauishad is frequently used in the plural, and signi- 
fies sessions. - r- 

3 Chh&ndogya-upanishad, i, 1. 9. 

I What a man performs with knowledge, trust, and faith, 
that is effectual*” 

4 Svet^svatara-upanishad, ed. Roer, Bibliotheca Indies, vii. 3o9. 

5 II. 23. It is also found in the Mundaka. 

6 Pravachana, tradition, the Bi4hmanas ; see p, 56. Commentary ; 
ekivedasvikarauena,” by learning one Veda.” 

'3' Translation of the Kena-upanishad by Rammohann Roy, Calcutta, 
1816; p. 6. 
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aosfe differenti and sotn^feimea . ooutraiietory opinions in their search 
ifner truth ; ani a most; 6S^.r lordinary tneilay of oraeiil ir s iyiogs might 
be Golleeted from the Upioishads, even from those which are genuine 
and comparatively ancient, all tending to elucidate the darkest points 
of philosophy and religion, the creation; of the world, the nature of 
God, the relation of man to God, and similar subject. That one state- 
ment should be contradicted by another seems never to have been 
felt as any serious difficulty. Thus we read in the iirst verve of the 
^vei^/vatara-upaoishad ; ‘‘Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are we boro ? 
By what do we live? Where do we go? At whose command do we 
walk after the Liw, in happiness and misery? la Time the cause, 
or Nature, or Law, or Chance, or the Elements? Is Man to be taken 
as the source of all? Nor is it their union, because there must be 
an independent Self, and even that independent Self bss powar over 
that which causes happiness and pain’’^ The ooswars returned to 
such questions are naturally vague and various. Thus M^dhava in his 
Commentary on Par^s'ara, quotes first from the Bhavricba-upanishad 
“In the beginning this i world) was Self alone, tuere was nothing else 
winking. He thought, Let me create the worlds, and he created these 
worlds.” From this it would follow that the ab.-olute Self was supposed 
to have created everything out of nothing. But immediateiy after- 
wards M^dhava quotes from another Upanishad, the Svet&s'vatara 
(IV, lO.), where Ma}4 or delusion is called the principle, and the Great 

Lord himself, the deluded This is evidently an allusion to Satjkhya 

doctrines, but M^diiava explains it in a difforent sense. Ho m dntains 
that here also the Divine Self is meant by the Great Lord, and that 
Delusion is only one of his powers, as heat is a power of fire.^ And he 
appeals to another passage in the same Upanishad (I. 3.), where it is 
said “that sages endowed with meditation and intuition, saw the power 
of the Divine Self, concealed by his own qualities.'’ This same inter- 
pretation is adopted in the sutras of the VedAnta-philos-^phy, but it by 

no means follows that therefore it is the true one. The principal 

interest of the older Upaaishads consists in the absence of that syste- 
matic uniformity which we find in the later systems of philosophy, and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all scholars who have translated 
portions of the Upani*hads have allowed themselves to be guided by 

’ SKTTtrf sTgr 1^1; ^TT ^TfTT ^ g HSTfrltSctT; 1 

qi'srt jt c5Tc^^m5lT?tcHlc^r5fl5[I: || 

® m?TT g fsmrpmNrft g TT|sg?; I 
ssrie* ^rirg. ii 
® RT^riqr; 

m?ngo ifa i i urarcrr: <?tJrrcJT?i%c%=T ![r%qr=rTjctrr?ii^: 

I i?Tf^c%air^gr?:^3?r?Tig^i aiicflrin- 

g ?srci t v:5if;T^fjTg!?r?TT 

w?TFfw*iprTffrf^ » 
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the Brahmanie commentators, The commentators wrote all, more 
or less, under the influence of philosophicil systems, and thought them- 
selves justified in explaining the Upanishads in such a manner that 
they should agree, even in the most minute points, with the sutras of 
the philosophical schools. Bub the authors of the Upanishads were 
poets rather than philosophers. Truth itself assumed, in their eyes, an 
aspect varying according to their own ^feelings and misgivings. "We saw 
that the Bhavricha'iipanishad placed Atman or the Self at the beginning 
of ail things. The Taittirija-upanishad ^ speaks of Brahman the true, 
omniscient, and infinite, and derives from it the ether, the air, fire, 
water, earth, plants, food, seed, and body.^ This, in the eyes of the 
later commentators, may appear substantially the same doctrine as 
that of the Bahvrioha*upanishad. But to us it is of interest to mark 
the difference, and to watch the various attempts which were made 
to express the idea of a creator. The Bahvriehas, by calling him 
Atman in the masculine, showed that they were imprssei more strong- 
ly with the idea of personal Being ; the Taittiriyas, speaking of Brah- 
man as neuter, gave more prominence to the idea of a Power. It was 
an epoch in the history of the human mind when the identity of the 
masculine Self and the neutral Brahman was for the first time perceiv- 
ed, and the name of the discoverer has not been foi’gotfeen. It was 
diiya who declared that the Self within our heart is Brahman (Chh^nd. 
up. ill. 4. 14. p. 208.), and this" tenet, somewhet amplified, is quoted as 
“^^ndilya's wisdom'’ by the author of the Satapatha-br^hmana (x. 6, 3.). 
Other sages among the Chbandogas^ again speak simply of a Sat, or a 
Being, which desired to be many, and created the light, the light flowing 
into water, the water into foodj and so on. The Atbarvanikas speak 
of the Creator as Akskara, and it must remain doubtful whether 
they connected with this word the idea of the Indestructible or of 
Element.^ 'L'he term used by the Yajasaneyins is Avyakria, or the 
Undeveloped. Every one of these terms had originally a meaning of 
its own, and though in later times they may all be used synonymously, 
they ought to be kept distinct when we are tracing the history of the 
human mind. Some of the ancient sages, after having arrived at the 
idea of .Avy^krita, Undeveloped, went even beyond, and insteod of the 
Sat or TO ov, they postulated an j8at,T0 fir} ov, as the beginning of all 
things. Thus we read in the Chhandogya-upanishad “and some say, 

^ Bibl. lad. vii. 5"^. 

^ Purusha is body rather than man. Madhava says: 

Wf ti 

® Chhlnd,-up. vi. 2.; Bibl. Ind. iii. 394. 

cf?<frS^5Tcl 11 

^ See Goldstlieker’s Dictionary, s. v. MIdhava says : ^ 

q?:mcm5TJ7m's^ 11^ ^ 

5 ChhS,nd.-Up. vi. 1. cl^qj 
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io the beginning there was Asai (not being), alone, without a second ; 
and from this Asat might the S<x>t> be born/^’ 

But in spite of the Great variety of philosophical thought on this and 
similar subjects that was to be found in the Upanishads, the want of 
new Upanishads was felt by the sects which sprang up in every part of 
India, ^ The old Upanishads, however, were not rejected, and to the 
present day the ten which are chiefly studied in Bengal are the Brihad&- 
ranyaka, the Aitareya, Ohhiandogya, Taittiriya, Is'a, Kena, Katha, Pras'- 
na, Mundaka and M^ndukya-upanishads, Every one of these has been 
published, and we possess an excellent edition both of the text and 
commentary by Dr. Roer in the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
whole number of Upanishads, however, known to be or to have been 
in existence, is much larger. It was commonly stated as 62/^ but it 
has lately been brougot as high as 108,^ and even higher. Some of the 
titles given in various lists belong most likely to smaller portions of cer- 
tain Upanishads, and these extracts, adopted by some sect or other, 
were afterwards quoted as independent treatises.^ Many are of very 
modern origin, and have no right to be mentioned in connection with 
Vedio literature. In order, however, to have this whole mass of litera- 
ture together, every work that claims the title of Upanishad on any 
ground whatsoever, has been incorporated in an alphabetical list, which 
will be printed as an Appendix. Tnere are several works which had to 
be consulted in drawing up this list. First, Anquetil Duperron’s Oup- 
nekhat,^^ a work which contains the translation of fifty Upanishads from 

^ Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus, ii. 61. 

^ Ward, loc. cit. p, 61, 

3 W# Elliot, Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1851, p. 607. 

^ The Maitreyi-upanishad (29. 89.) is probably meant for the Dialogue 
between Y^jnavalkya and Maitreyi in the BrihadAranyaka. The S'Andil- 
ya upanishad (57. 105.) seems to be a portion of the Chh^ndogya-upanishad. 

^ Oupnekhat, id est, Secretum tegendum : opus ipsa in India rarissim- 
um eontinens antiquam et arcanam, seu theologicam et philosophioam 
doctrinam, e quatuor sacris Indorum libris, Rak beid, Dj^^djer baid, sam 
baid, Atharban baid, excerptam ; ad verbam, e Persico idiomate, Samskreti- 
cis vocabulis intermixto, in Latiuum conversum : Dissertationibus et 
Annotationibus difficiliora explanantibus, illustratum ; studio et opera 
Anquetil Duperron, Indioopleustse, Argeotorati, . typis et impensis fratrum 
Levrault, voi. L iSul : vol. ii, 1802. 

Duperron received a MS, of the Persian translation of the Upanishads 
from M. Gentil, the French resident at the court of Saudjaeddaulah. It 
was brought from Bengal to France by M. Bernier, in the year 1775. 
Duperron, after receiving another MS., collated the two, and translated the 
Persian into French (not published) and into literal Latin. 

The Persian translation, of which several other MSS. exist, bears the 
following title in Buperron’s translation : Hanc interpretationem rmp 
Oupnekuathai quoiumvis quatuor librorum Beid, quod, designatum cum 
secreto magno (per seeretuQi magnum) est, et iotegram ooguitionem lumi^ 
nis luminum, hie Fakir sine tristitia iSulbanj Muhammad Dara Soahkoh ipse, 
cum signifleatione recta, cum sinceritate, in tempore sex mensium, (post** 
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Persian into tiatiQ* [The author of this Persian translation is supposed 
to be Bdrd Shakok^ the eldest son ot 8h’%h Je/ian, and pupil of Babu Lal| 
but in reality the work seems to have been performed by several Pandits, 
whom that enlightened prince c;dled from Benares to Delhi, ordering 
them to translate some of their sacred works into Persian. Three years 
after the accomplishment of their work, their patron was put to death 
by his brother Aiirungzeb.]^ Sec mdly, there is Colebrooke’s Essay on 
the Vedas, which gives a more complete enumeration of the Upanishads. 
Thirdly, Weber’s Analysis of Duperr .m’s translation of Upanishads, in 
his Indian Studifs.” Fourthly, an article by Mr. W. Elliot in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ISol, giving an account of Upani- 
shads known in the Soutn of India, among the Telugu Brahmans. Fifth- 
ly, Dr. ROer’s iotroclaetions to the various Upanishads, edited and trans- 
lated by him in the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica. There are other 
works, the well-known pamphlets of Bammohun Roy, the Essays of 
Pauthier, Poley, d’Eckstoin, Windlsehmann, and the publications of the 
Tattvabodhini Society, all of which had to be consulted in drawing up 
our own alphabetical list. 

The names of the authors of the principal Upanishads are unknown. 
This is owing to the very character of these works. They eontaiu 
authoritative statements on the highest questions, and such statements 
would lose all authority if they were represented to the people at; large 
as the result of human reasoning and imagination. They, in a higher 
degree than any other part of the Vedas, must have been considered 
from the very beginning as revelation, and as directly communicated to 
the world by the Supreme Spirit. This sentiment is clearly expressed 
in the beginning of the Mundaka-upanishads ; Brahman (mase.), the 
creator of the universe, the preserver of the world, appeared first 
among the gods. He taught the knowledge of Brihman (neuter), the 
foundation of all knowledge, to Atharvan, his eldest son. Atharvan 
long ago imparted the knowledge of Brahman, which Brahman had 
explained to him, to Angis i he told it to Satyavaha Bharadv^ja, BhArad- 

remo die, secundo rov Schonbeh, vigesimo.) sexto mensis rov Raoaazzan, 
anno 1067 rov Hedjri (Christi, 1657) in urbe Delhi, in mansione nakhe 
neudeh, cum absolutione ad finem fecit pervenire ” 

The MS. was copied by Atma Ram in the years 1767 a.d. Duperron 
adds : Absolutum est hoc Apographum ve sionis Latin ge rcov quinquaginta 
Oupnekhatha, ad verbum, e Persico idiomate, Samscreticis voeabulis inter- 
mixto, factse, die 9 Octobris, 1795, 18 Brumaire anni 4 ReipubU Gall, 
Parisiis. 

^ Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 446. An earlier instance of a 
translation of the Upanishads is mentioned in Elliot’s Historians of India, 
i. 260. “ Abdul KMir, author of the Tarikhbadaum, who died at Uie close 

of the 16th century, says that ha was called upon to translate the Atharva- 
na-veda from the Hindi, which he excused himself from doing on account 
of the exceeding difficulty of the style and abstruseness of meaning ; upon 
which the task devolved on Ha'ji' Ibrahim Sirhindi, who accompli. bed it 
satisfactorily.” 

^ Some of the most modern Upanishads are confessedly the works of 
Gaudapida, Sankara, and other more recent philosophers. 
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vaja in siieeession fco Angiras. Saunaka, the great lord, approached 
Ancviras respectfully, and asked : ‘ What is it through which, if known 
all^tliis becomes known It is stated that the text of the Upani- 

shads, after it had once been revealed, was never affected by differences, 
arising from the oral tradition of various oAkh^s ; and in one instance 
where various texts of the same Upanishad have been noted by the 
Brihmans, they are ascribed to various localities, but not to various 
S^kh^s. Each S&khA, however, was supposed to be possessed of ah 
Upanishad, and the Mukrik^ states boldly that, as there are .1180 
S^khS»s, there ought properly to be as many Upanishads. 

Another reason why we never hear of the authors of Upanishads as 
we. hear of the Rishis of hymns is that in many instances the Upanishads 
are mere compilations from other works, Verses from the hymns are 
incorporated into various Upanishads, and stories originally propounded 
in the BrShmanas, are enlarged upon by the compilers of these philo- 
sophical tracts. 

In cases only where the Upanishads form part of an Aranyaka, the 
reputed authors of the larger works might likewise be considered as the 
authors ot the Upanishahs. This authorship, however, is diflerent from 
the authorship of a Gaudap^da and Sankara. As the Brihad^lranyaka 
forms part of the Satapatba-brahmana, Yajnavalkya, the reputed author 
of the Br^hmana, might well be considered as the author of the Upa- 
nishad known by the name of i rihad^ranyaka. It forms the last hve 
Praf-Athakas of the l4th book of the ^atapatha-biAhmana in the 
dhyandina-s'^^kha, ^rhereas in the K^nva-s'AkhA the whole of the 17th book 
is comprised under the name of Upanishad. ITAjnavalkya V^jasaneya 
is mentioned towards the end of the Brihadaranyaka^as the person who 
received the whole of the White Yajur veda from Aditya or the Sun. 
His influential position at the court of Janaka, king of Videha, is alluded 
to several times, and one portion of the Brihad^ranyaka is called the 
Y^jnavalkijam KS.j^dam, as specially celebrating the victories gained 
by that sage over all bis rivals. But even if we accept the tradinonal 
opinion that YAjnavalkpa was the author of the Brahmana and the 
Aranyaka, such a supposition would ‘be of very little help to ua in 
determining the probable, age of the Upanishad portion of the S'ata- 
patha-brlhmana. need not enter at present into the question 

whether the supposed authorship of Y^joavalkya implies that he 
actually composed, or only that be collected and arranged the sacred 
code of the VAjasaneyins, That code is,, no doubt, in some peculiar 
sense, considered as T^jnavalkya’s own work. At the time of Pllnini 
it was called by a name which, by its very ebaracter, indicated that 
the S'atapatha-br^hmana was a work due to the exertion of ouq 
individual, and that it was not, like other BrAhmanas, simply pro- 
claimed by him (prokfea), or formed the traditional property of an 
ancient Vedio iS^kh^ bearing his name. This, together with a remark 
in the VArttika to PAnini, iv, 3. 105., may be interpreted as indicat- 
ing the more modern date of this BrAhmana and its Aranyaka, aa 
compared with the BrAhmanas and Aranyakas of other Vedas. But 
beyond this, the name of VAjasaneya. YAjnavalkya, as the reputed author 

^ See Mundaka-up ed, ROer, 
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of these works, will not help us in fixing the age of the VAjasanayi- 
hr Ahmana«upauishad. 

Attempts have been made to fix the age of YAjnavalkya^ as the 
author of a Law-book, and to transfer this date to the author of the 
Vedio works, just mentioned. The versifier, however, of these laws is 
as distinct from the original Yajnavalkya, as the poetical editor of the 
Laws of the Manavas is from the mythic Manu, the founder of the 
MAnava-s^'akha. 

Although the poetical editor of this code of laws speaks of the Aran - 
vaka^ as his own work, nobody will be misled by an assertion of this 
kind.^ But even the age of the versifier of YAjnavalkiya’s- code of 
laws is difiSeult to determine. Professor Wilson, in his. Ariana Anfei- 
qna’’ 364f), observes that the word Nanaka, a gold or silver coin 

having upon it the figure of Siva, may be derived from Nana, a term 
which occurs on the coins of Kanerki, and is supposed to be ^‘the name 
of a goddess ; probably the same® as the Anaitis or Anahid of the Per- 
sians, or the tutelary goddess of Armenia, Anaia or Nanaoa.^^ If so 
(and I think the explanation extremely doubtful) the age of Yajnaval- 
kya’s legal dicta in which the word Nanaka oce irs, would be subsequent 
to the era of Kanerki, and, as Professor Stenzler remarks in his edition 
of Yajnavalkya, the second century after Christ would be the earliest 
date that could be assigned to - Yajnavalkya. Now the identiheation 
of Nanaka and N^na (Nanaia, Nana Kao,) -is a very ingenious conjecture, 
but no more. Even if admitted to be true, we should still have to prove 
that the same goddess did not occur in the same way on more ancient 
oriental coins, As the Hindus derived their knowledge of coined money 
from foreign nations, NAnaka may have been current in India long 

^ This can only mean the BrihadAranyaka, as the commentator also 
observes. 

•-2 YAjn. Dh. iii. 110, 

^ fTcsTtri;' 11 

‘‘He who wishes to attain Yoga (union with the Divine Spirit) must know 
the ^.ranyaka, which I have received from Aditya, and the Yoga-s'astra, 
which I have taught.’’ I thought, at first, that there might have been old 
Dharma-sutras of YAjnavalkya, and that the versifier of these Sutras took 
this sentence simply from the Sutras. I have not yet found, however, 
YAjnavalkya-sutras on Aehara. The so-called Vaishpava-dharma-s' Astra, 
or Sri-bhagavad-Vishnu-sanhitl, which has been printed at Calcutta, 
contains large portions of Sutras which have been worked up in a very 
crude manner into a law treatise The whole chapter on the anatomy of 
the human body, which in the YAjnavalkiya Code precedes the verse in 
question f iii' I T''), a chapter which does not stand in the MAnava code, 
exists, still in prose, in the Vishnu-sanhitA (fol. 28. a. line 11). The simile 
of the lamp, also, representing the mind in the middle of the body, is 
borrowed by the editor of the YAjnavalkiya Code from the Vishnu-sanhita 
(fol. 29. a, line 1 ). Yet, although the VishnusanhitA, like the Code of 
YAjnavalkya, goes on deseribiug the Yoga, no mention is made here of 
the Aranyaka, nor does the author speik of himself in the first person, as 
the author of the metrical Code does. 
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before the time of Kanerki, though the N&uakas of Kanerki may be the 
first known to m as onned in India. The oooiirrenee of a word like 
Maaka,^ therefore, is not sufficient by itself to prove that the second 
ceniury after Christ is the earliest date of the Y^jaavalkiya Code, still 
less of Yljoavalkya, as Professor Stenzler supposes. But whatever 
date may be assjigned to this Sloka work, the date of Yfi/ju ivalkya, the 
author of the Aranyaka and the Satapatha-btAhmaui, would not be 
aifected by it in any way, and the Datapath i-br^hmana is the only work 
from which we may expect information on this point 

Another attempt has been made to fix the age ot Ytljnavelkya, or, 
ot least, to assign eertaiu chronologioal limits to the fiiMt origin of the 
"SakhA of the MAdhyandinas, a subdivision of the V^jasaneyins. Arrian, 
when speaking of the course of the Granges, mentions among the rivers 
falling into the Ganges, the Andomatis, flowing from the country 

of the Mandiadini, an Indian people.”^ Lassen thought he discovered 
in this the Sanskrit word M^dUyatidlna, meridional ; and, as a mere 
conjecture, such a remark was valuable. Professor Weber, however, 
went beyond this, and, taking for granted the identity of Mandiadini 
and MMhyandina, taking for granted also the identity of this Indian 
people with the Madhyaiidina, a subdivision of the S^khil of the 

VAjasaueyins, he concluded that the text of this S§-kh^, ^^3 , the SanhitA 
and BrAhmana of the White Yajar-veda, published by himself, must 
have existed in the third century b. C. Such rapid conelasioas are rarely 
safe. There may have been such a people as the Madhyandinas at any 
time bef)re or, after Christ, and there m iy have been such a I^AkhA as 
that of the MAdhyandinas at any time bef)r 0 or after Christ, but the 

people need not. have had any oonriecbion with that SAkhA, as little as 

the Prachyas or Prasii had anything in eomraori with the ^akhA of the 

^ In the same way it might be said that the Rig veda-sansitA could 
not have been Cilleotecl before the second century after Christ, because the 
word Nishka occurs in the hymns. Nislika is a weight of gold or gold in 
general, and it certainly has no satisfactory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing 
seems to be more likely than that it should be derived from Kanishka, the 
Sanskrit, name of Kanerkt, as we speak of a ‘'Soveraign ” the French of a 
“Louis The first syllable Ka may be taken as the usual prefix, particularly 
as Fahian calls the same king Kanika and Nika. (Of. Rainaud Me'moirs 
sur rinde, p. 76.) Yet nobody would draw from this the conclusion that the 
V da was written after the time of Kanishka. if Niahka be really derived 
from the name Ka-Nishka, Kanishka must have been the name of title of 
more ancient kings, whose money became known in India. But Nishka may 
have a very different etymology, and at all events it does not furnish 
any solid basis for chronological eonelusions, Nishka does once occur 
in PAnini’s Sutras, v. 2. 119; and it is frequently quoted as an example. 
PAn. iv. 3. 156. 

Pin. i. 1 87. gqr I v. 2. U9. l ' vi. 2. 55. 

fjI^llTT55T I iv. 3. 153. fT2%T f Of. v. 1. 37. 

Indisehe Aiberthumskunde, i. 139, ; Sehowi^ubickj, Megaithanb 
Indioa, p. 106. 
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by formed in the eoantry of the MAdhyandinas, 

To? dealt rm^f^mil nothin, whatever wonld follow from th.s 

W^kriffhaTo? tWTaittiriyas. As the Tait.iriya- 

Black Yaiur-veda) is always represented as anterior to the 

Wtdte Yaiur-veda, the ^Taittiriya aranyaka also might be expected to 
Waite xa 3 ur Tt more likelv, however, that the 

b, older tb.n tt. “'''‘fiXiilt “t .Z Xi r»j..v.Itr,, »ter 

T.itt tiy..anrn,.fa M not jot .^ot ot 

socodme trom I"* Tb, A.onjok. of th. T.itiiriy.o may 

k bMQ^Iddod » iLb Btibni>n>. snbse4o«o% •» this sohism, in the 
have been added jg certainly later then many portions 

same the Taittiriya-iranyaka 

of the to of the Vedic religion, 

represents the latest PS'^oa m ^^nigg. The 

and shows a stron i the Taittiriya-hrAhmana, the last 

same applies belong to Tittiri, but is ascribed the Katha, 

part of "wkieh^ . beainnino- of the Aranyaka is said to have 

to »“« «. So Wt which wiiia load to the sop. 

been revealed.. They^^^ studied, particularly m the 

position that the ^ pie which are still considered as 

south of India, Rig-veda. lu the Taittiriya Aranyaka 

un- Aryan la too TOViifth are ao lon<^6r ascribed fco 

of to Drkvid... 4nah», f“X““Xeno.s of thU ol.en of Vedie 
t'SgrX'lSt iS SS .Shlch -„w po„o„ to». 

The Tailtiriya-Aranjaka cons^^ b^k^^ is mentioned, and 

last are to\old the san.e position for the TaittiriyAra- 

T’ jSch YAit avalkra holds for the BidhadAranyaka, is represented 
nyaka which , neither as the author nor as the first 

by %*-,^ t.Ue tradition from YAska Paingi, who receiveu 

teacher. He received ^if handed it on to Ukha, and he 

io m“ yi‘''TiS‘r”««fs'«. ‘° '* ‘ 

boh “iJ"°‘bo“‘i.th«*’SSj. fi..ny.tn, belonging (»‘bb ««- 

,.df SLe n’Sk by i..elf, to ;• .»* «o.nto •» po-t of ‘bf A.>.; 
,eSbiSibn.enn. This is »n import.nl pomt. 
a/e books or Aranyakas, 


The work consists of 

I UUUUl UCkl-lU A.LXl-' T» X. 

the second and third of which form the Bah- 


1 See page 115. ^ . 

a 1 find that Harisvamin 
brahmana, quotes the 


also, his commentary on the ^(afcapitha- 
DAkshinAtyas and SaurAshtras, together With the 
pranmaya, — „.,i:„'„„kiecbs. Sea Dr. Weber’s Tad, Studien, i. 

KAnvas, as authorities on - ptg to prove the late origin of this 

77. In the same place Di. Weber attempt^, sendrah. This contraction, 
wk by tb. «0"‘to'‘»“ See-nleoPSn. vi i. 13i. 

boweto, ton,. oWy^i^^ Wenty-two 
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vricha upaoiahrJ, if by this name we like to distinguish the complete 
Upanishad from a portion of it, viz, : Adhy%as 4-6, of the second 
Iranyaka, commonly qu}t8d as the Aitareyopariishad If we ask for 
the 'name of the author, we find again the same nncertaiaty as in 
the Bribadirany.ika and the TaittiriyUranyaka. All we know for certain 
is that there was a 54kha of the Aitareyms, which was in the posses- 
sion of a Brlhmana and an JLranyaka, Both these works were after- 
wards adopted by the later Sakhas of the Rig-veda, so that we actually 
hear of an As'valli-yana text of the Aitareyakam. We also know from 
the C.'hh^/ndogya upanishad (iii. l6,) that there wasa Mahidisa Aita- 
reya, who, by means of his sacred knowledge was supposed to have 
defied death for 1,600 years; and in the Aitareya-^-ranyaka, not in the 
Brabmana, he is several times quoted by the same name as an authority. 
In the later commentaries, a story is mentioned aeeording to which the 
Br^imana and Aranyaka of the Rig-veda were originally revealed 
to one Aitareya, the son of Itara. This story, however, sounds very 
apocryhal, and had a merely etymological origin. Itara, in Sanskrit, 
means not only the other of two, but also low, rejected. Thns, if the 
patronymic Aitareya was to be accounted for, it was extremely easy 
to turn it into a metronymic, and to make Aitareya the son of an 
Itar4, a rejected wife Thus Sayana, in hie introduction to the Aita-- 
reya-br^hmana, tells us that there was once a great Rishi who had many 
wives. One of them was called Itara, and she had a son called Mahi- 
d'^sa. His father preferred the sons of his other wives to Mahid^sa, 
and once he insulted him in the sacrificial hall, by placing all his other 
sons on his lap. Mahid^sa’s mother, seeing her son with tears in his 
eyes, prayed to her own tutelary goddess, the Earth (sviyakuladevati- 
Bhumih), and the goddess in her heavenly from appeared in the midst of 
the assembly, placed Mahid^sa on a throne, and gave him on account 
of his learning the gift of knowing the Brihmana, consisting of forty 
Adhy§.yas, and, as Sayana calls it, another Br§,hmana, treating ^*of the 
Aranyaka duties.” 

This, and similar stories mentioned by C'olebrooke,’ are not calcu- 
lated to inspire much confidence. On the contrary wo feel inclined 
to attach more value to the accidental admissions of the Brahmanas 
who ascribe the later portions of the Aitareyllranyaka to such well 
known authors as Saunaka and As'vaUyana. Thera may have been an 
Aitareya, the founder of the S^kha of the Aitareyins, and himself the 
expounder of those ceremonial, philologica,, and philosophical tracts 
which are incorporated in the Br^hmana and the Aranyaka of the 
Aitareyins, He is quoted himself as an authority in those works, but 

Khandas. The second Aranyaka consists of seven Adhy^yas and twenty- 
six Khandis. The Upanishad begins with the fourth Adhyaya and the 
twenty- fi rst Khanda. The third Aranyaka consists of two Adhy^jas and 
twelve Khandas. The fourth Aranyaka consists of one Adhy%a and one 
Khand a. (ascribei to As'vaUyana in Shadgurus'isbya’s commentary on the 
Sarvannkrama.) T’he iitth Aranyaka consists of three Adhy^yas and 
fourteen Khandas (ascribed to S'aunaka). 

d; Misclknepus Essays, i 46. n. 
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nothia^j is said in them of his degraded descant, nor of the erudition 
granted to him by the goddess of the earth. 

Another .-^.ranyaira, belonging to another ^akha of the Rig-vedo, is 
the Kaushitaki-^ranyaka. (^olebrooka stated in his Essay on the Veda 
that ‘^che oririnal of the Kau^hitakam was among the portions of the 
Veda which Sir Robert Chambers colleoted at Benares, according to 
a list which he sent to ms some time before his departure from India.” 
According to the catalogue of Sir Robert’s MSS. which are now at the 
Royal Library at Berlin, there is in chat collection not only the text 
and comment irv’ of che Kaushitaki brahmana, but likewise the Ara- 
^jakiinth 'ea Adhy^yas, of wiieh the thin c )astitates the Kaushitaki- 
upani^had. Here again we know nothing as to the name of an ant nor, 
Kaushitakin being simply the nime of that sect in which the text} of 
tbess works was handed down from teacher to pupil. 

There are no Aranyakas for the S^ma-veda, nor for the so-called 
fourth Veda, the Atharvana. 

'Praees of modern ideas are not wanting in the Aranyakas, and the 
very fact that they are destined for a class of men who had retired 
from the world in order to givs themselves up to the contemplation 
of Ihe highest problems, show an advanced, and already deelinfng and 
decaying society, not unlike the monastic age of the Christian world. 
The problems, indeed, which are discussed in the Aranyakas and the old 
Upani^htds are not in themselves modern. They had formed the con- 
versation 01 the old and the young, of warriors and poets, for ages. 
Bat in a healthy state of society these questions were discussed in 
courts and camps : priests were contradicted by kings, sages confounded 
by children, women were listened to when they were moved by an 
unknown spirit.^ This time, which is represented to us by the early 
legends of the Aranyakas, was very different from that which gave 
rise to professional anchorites, and to a literature composed exclusively 
for their benefit. As sacrifices were performed long before a word of 
any Brahmana or ,,Siitra had been uttered, so metaphysical speculations 
were carried on in the forests of India long before the names of Aran- 
yaka or Upanishad were thought of. We must carefully distinguish 
between a period of growth, and a period which tried to reduce that 
growth to rules and formulas. In one sense the Aranyakas are old, for 
they reflect the very dawn of thought ; in another, they are modern, 
for they speak oi that dawn with all the experience of a past day, 
riiere are passages in these works, unequalled in any - language for 
gra ideur, boldness, and simplicity. These passages are relies of a 
better age. But the generation which became the chronicler of those 
Titanic wars of thought, was a small race ; they were dwarfs, measur- 
ing the footprints of departed giants. ^ 

Chronologically we can sea with great clearness that the Aranyakas 
are anterior to the Sutras. It is only in their latest portion that they 
show traces of the style of Sutra compositions. We can likewise see 
that they are later than the Brihmanas, to which they themselves, in 

^ xA Kumlri gandharvagrihita is quoted as an authority in the 
Kaushitaki-br^ hmana, and it is explained by vis'esh'^lbhi^na.” Kaush.-br, 
ii. 9.] Ait.-br. v, 29* Ind. Stiidien, i. 84. 217. 
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T • 1 Beyond this we cannot go, 

several instances, r„uments^ adduced io favour of 

and an inpartial o the a,g literature, 

a much earlier or a much arguments, such ^as are 

will show a complete abseuee -or, panini knew the Aranya- 

required for historical indue • uncertain. Although he roen- 

kas as a branch of sacred , the sense of “living in 
tions the word ‘ Aranyaka, Y V§irttikas^ who first remarks 

the forest;” and it is the f ^ead in the forest.” 

thatj x . fV»nti ab the tiinQ wlion th6 Aia- 

It is hardly “®°®®®^^y hymns of the Sanhitks were not only known, 

but known in the same fom i . f ten^Mandalas. Though 

Eig-veda is quoted as a.'vhole and of the ten 

the name of Mandala l® i‘\\eTnukramanis, and they follow 

books are the same as those used m 

each other m the same su = fo/the author of the Aranyaka 

been current for some time ’ oloeies to them, and uses them in 

assigns the f Xtwns^ He first mentions the S'atarqhins or 

support of "Pf “ ‘l-Ie then comprehends the pofs- of 

the poets of the first Mapqai . f jqg,(ihyamas, assigning 

Mandala II, to IX. XcTala the name of Kshudrasfiktas 

to the poets of the tenth and las . . enumerated more m detail 
and Mah&sfiktas. Ihe midd Vis'vAmitra (iii.), VAmadeva 

under their usual names, Gritsamada^ f ,y the PragAthas 

(^yiii.), the PavamAnis (ixO- . , , • S ranyaka.^ 

and SAma-veda occur as literary i names are not perhaps more 

The .ty„olegiee e«'g"eJ W there ere 

absurd than those which we nnu s,gnyakas such as we scarcely 

other etymological Pa^ of the first Aranyaka (i, 4 ) reads 

find m any genuine BrAhmaqa. ^ ilig-veda, and the 

almost like a oommentaiy on J might well 

short glosses scattered about i . 'Mirukta. 

be considered as the first elemen ® yeda. was evidently Gr 

The grammatical study of th by g^uud 

advanced, and scholastic pedantiy the Aranyaka were composed, 

erudition, when the are mentioned, but likewise their 

E'ot only the ten books of c ^ “erses (rich), half verses (.arddharcha), 
subdivisions, the hymns s-metimes the syllables of certain 

feet (padai, and syllables C-kshara). Sometimes y ^ 

129. . ■ tt • u n 

2 Ait.ar,iii. 1.; ibid,i. 11- Up^ishad. 

' ! • Ehur bhuvah svar ityet,d vAva vyAhritaya ime^ trayo 

uJc'vlwa Rirr-veda, bhuvaiti yajur-vedal?, svar iti SAma-yedafe. 
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are propounded on the division of letters into oonsonants (vyanjana)5 
vowels (ghosha)s and sibi’ants (lishman). 

Admitting, therefore, that the Aranyakas represent the latest pro- 
ductions of the Br^hmana period, and that in some eases their authors 
belong to the age of S'aunaka, ia others even to a more modern age, 
we have now to consider the character of the genuine Bi^hmanas, in 
order to point oat the differences which distinguish the Brahmanas from 
the Sutras by which they are followed, and from the Mantras by which 
they are preceded. 

THE brahma:nus 

The difficulty of giving an exhaustive definition of what a Brahmana 
is has been feit by the Brahmans themselves. The name given to this 
^ class of literature does not teach us more than that these works 

belonged to the Brahmans. They were brahmanie, theological 

tracts, comprising the knowledge most valued by the Brahmans, bear- 
ing partly on their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and customs of 
the people. They profess to teach the performanea of the sacrifice ; 
but for the greater part they are occupied with additional matter ; with 
explanations and illustrations of things more or less distantly connected 
with their original faith and their ancient ceremonial. 

Sayana, in his introductions to the Rig-veda,^ has given such extracts 
from the Purva-mimams^ philosophy as may furnish a pretty correct 
idea of the Brahmanas, and he has treated the same subject again in 
his Introdaetion to the Aitareya-biAhmana. 

A Br^hmana,’’ he says, is twofold, containing either command- 
^ meats (vidhi , or additional explanations (arthavida). This is confirmed 

by Apastarnba, saying : ‘ The Brahmanas are commandments for the 

sacrifices ; all the rest consists of additional explanations/ The eom- 
mandmei ts, too, are of two kinds, either causing something to be done 
which was not done before, or making something known which was not 
known before. Of the former kind are all those commandments occur- 
ring in the practical part, such as, ‘ At the DikshanijA ceremony he 
presents a purodas'a oblation to Agni and Vishnu.^ Of the latter kind are 
all philosophical passages, such as, ‘ Self was all this alone in the 
beginning.' . 

But how can it be said," Sayana goes on, that the Veda consists 
i of Mantras and Brfi.hmanas, as the essential qualities neither of the one 

nor of the other part can be satisfactorily defined ? For if it be said that 
a Mantra alludes to those things which are eonimanded, this definition 
would not comprehend all Mantras, because there are some which are 
themselves commandments, as, for instance, ‘ He takes Kapinjalas for 
the spring.’ Again, if it be said that a Mantra is what. makes one think 
to think), this defiinition would comprehend the Brihmanas also. 
Other definitions have been given, that a Mantra ends with the word 
thou art,, or that it ends with the first person plural ; but none of these 
definit ons can be considered as exhaustive. The only means, then, by 
which Mantras can be distinguished from Brahmanas lies in their general 
sacrificial appellation, which comprehends the most different things 
under the one common name of Mantras. There are some recording 


^ Rig^veda-bhisbya, p, 11. 
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the perfortaanc 3 of saorifices ; some contain praises, some and with the 
word thee (tva), some are invocations, some are direotions, some contain 
deliberations, some contain complaints, some are questions, some are 
answers, &c. All these attributes are so heteroofeneous, that none of 
them can be used for a definition. Knowing, however, that the Veda 
consists only of two parts, we may say that whatever does not come 
under the name of Mantra is Brahmana, whether it contains reasons, 
explanations, censures, recommendations, doubts, commandments, rela- 
tions, old stories or particular determination. Not one of these subjects 
belongs to the Brahmanas exclusively, but they . occur more or less 
frequently in the Mantras also, and could therefore not be used as 
definitioDs of the Brahmanas. The same objection applies to all other 
definitions which have been attempted. ^Some have said that the frequent 
occurrence of the particle iJi (thus) constitutes a BrS.hmana ; others, 
that a Br^hmana closes with the words Uydhd (thus he said) ; others 
that a BiAlimana contains stories, &c.; but all this would apply with 
equal force to some of the Mantras. The only division therefore of the 
Veda that holds good consists in comprehending one part under the old 
traditional appellation of Mantra, and considering all the rest as Brfih" 
man as. 

‘‘ But it might be objected,’^ Sdyana continues, that for instance in 
the chapter on the Brahrnayajna, other parts of the Veda are men- 
tioned besides the BrAhmanas and Mantras, under the title of Itih&sas 
(epic stories), Puranas (cosmogonic stories), Kalpas (ceremonial rules , 
(j-lthAe (songs), N^ras'ansia, 'heroic poems). This however woul 1 be 
the same mistake, as if we should place a Brahman co-ordinate with a 
BiAhman who is a mendicant. For all these titles, like Irihtlsa, &c., 
apply only to subdivisions of the Brahmauas. Thus, passages from the 
Brahmanas, like ‘ The gods and the Asuras were fighting,’ &c., would 
be called Ithih^sas ; other passages like ‘ In the beggirming cliere was no- 
thing,' would be called ParHiaas ; therefore, we may safely sav, that the 
Vedas consist of two parts only, of MautTtxs and 

If after these not very satisfactory defifiitioris of what a Hr^hmaca 
is and how it differs from a Mantra, we tarn to the BiAunanas them- 
selves, such as we possess them in MS, we find thac their number is 
much smaller than we should have expected. 

If every §§.kha consisted of a Sanbita and BrAhmana, the number of 
the old Br^rhmanas must have been very considerable. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the Brahmanas which belonged to different 
^akhA's, were works composed independently by different- author-. On 
the contrary, as the SatihitAs of different iS^lkhas were nothing but dif- 

^ According to Madhusudana’s view, the BrAhmanas consist of three 
parts ; of commandments, additional explanations, and Vedanta doctrines, 
the latter being more particularly repre-ented by the Upanishads. The 
same author speaks of four classes of commandments, A commandment 
may consist,'’ he says, either in a simple definition (‘‘the oblation to Agni 
is given in eight cups,') ; or it may include the aim ^ (he who wi.^hes for 
life in heaven may perform the sacrifie -s of the new and full moon) or 
it may detail the means by which the s iorifica is performad ‘ (let him 
saerificQ with rice)’ j or it may contain all this together.” 
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ferenb reeansions of one and the same original oolleetion 
could be distinguished from each other only by a 
v\ii& lectiones or by the addition and onnssion o oer a 
BrAhmauas also, which were adopted by, different Charapas 
Veda, must be considered not as so many independent works, but 
most instances as different recensions of one and the ‘ 

There was ori: 4 ioally bun one b .dy of B^'^b^as for eaci otthe three 
Vedas; for the Rig-veda, the BrAhmanas of ^be Bahvrieha^ for t 
Sama-veda the Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, and tbe I^3“r-veda 
in its two forms the Brahmanas of the Taibdriyas, *b« 
brAhmana. These works were not written m metre, like O'- » 

and were therefore more exposed to alteration m the course of a long 
continued oral tradition. a a 

We possess the BrAhmana of the Bahvirchas, in the SAkhAs of the 
Aitareyina and the Kaushitakius. The various readings of other Sakhas 
quoted by the commentator on the Aitareya-brahmana, show 
tna. there were other SakhAs of the Bahvnehas, "'b'cb differed but little 
in tne wording of their Brahmana,. But even the Brahmana of the 
Kaushitakins which has been pre:^erved to us as a distinct work, dif- 
ferent from the BrAhmaim of the Aitareyins, can only be considered as a 
branch of the original stock of BrAhmana literature, current among he 
Bahvrichas. Its arrangement differs considerably fiom_ that of h 
Aitareva-brAbmana. The sacrifice described m the begmnmg 0/ ‘b® 
..ftareya-blAbmana forms the seventh AdhyAya of the Kaushitak, 
KrAhmana ^ and most of the other sacrifices are equally displaced. 
Others which are discussed in the Ailareya-brAhmana are altogether 

w!So. in the Kausnitaki-brAhmana, and must be supplied from the 
Sutras of the §AnkbAyana-s'akha, a subdivision of the Kaushitakius. But 
tuever parallel pLsages occur, it becomes clear that the coin- 
clSes ia^ "he deLriptlon of sacrifices and the wording of legends can- 
not be aceidentaL . 

Most of the BrAhminas which are left to 

tSrT^ttrriyirCn urn ^AkrafbotS "o?tL Apastambiyas and the 

Z'ar*., ..m. .f 7„Vw.“ “'Thr“lmpS‘i‘’p‘* 

th .;/ .ad th.., 

-Tisr,„.-b,. i. 1. «i5f» IW; Sp/"” 

.a, I. it 3 :“ 1. 

Ktaab.-br. s. 2. ; ii. 6. tltle'gWn to that, portion of the Brihadt- 

0 Ma.troy..l»-.h<n.j,. » f liLoaltp. and Mailrejt. 

ranyaka whieti oonUins t ^ w As'valAyana and Paninl as 

The S^“l^bhAni brAhn^pau^^q containing a dialogue similar 

modern compositions, ^ j a.i.uuft, OThich exists in the MahAbhArata. 
that b.t«,n According to l>t,ini, 

iLvor, tbo, onght b, tak.n at Brlbm.paa o.«p.s.d by Snlabb,. 
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collected form they -are handed [down, not always by the name of 
the Charana by which they were adopted/ but more frequently by 
that of the Charana in which their original collection took place. Thus 
the Aitareya-br^hmana, though adopted by the As'valiyaniyas, is more 
frequently quoted by* its original name than by that of Is'yal^yana- 
brlhmana.^ The Brlhmina of Kaushitakin or the Kaiishitakins is more 
usually referred toby this name than by that of the later Charana of 
the SAnkhAyanas. 

In the Br^htnana of the Chhandogas it is evident that after the prin- 
cipal collection was finished (called the praudha or piUichavios'a-brAhmana 
i. e., consisting of twenty-five sections), a twenty-sixth BrAhmana was 
adled. which is known by the name of Shadviiis'a-brAhmana. This BrAh- 
mana together with the Adbhuta-brAhmana must be of very modern 
date. It mentions not only temples (DevayatanAni), but images of gods 
(daivata-pratimA) which are said to laugh, to cry, to sing, to dance, to 
burst, to sweat, and to twinkle. These two have long been supposed to 
be the only BrAhmanas of the (^handogas, and they constitute, no 
doubt, the most imporbant} part of that class of literature. It is curious, 
however, that whenever the BrAhminas of the Chandogas are quoted, 
their number is invariably fixed at eight. KurnArila Bhatta, i. 3, siiys, 

“ in the eight BrAhmanas, together with the Upanishads, which the 
Chhandogas read, no single accent is fixed.” Still more explicit is a 
statement by SAyana which I quoted in the introduction to the first 
volume of my edition of the Kig-veda ^ Here SAyana says : “ There 
are eight BrAhmanas ; the Praudha the first, this means the large \ 

Brahmiia, or the Panehavinsa) ; the one called Shadvinsa or Shadvirisad- 
brAhmatia, is the second ; then f-dlows the SAinavidhi ; then the Arsheya- 
brAhmaua, the Devatadhyaya-brahmana, and the Upanishad. These with 
the Sanhitopanishad and the Vans 'a are called the eight books. ” Of 
these the SamavidhAna-brAhmana was well known, the very quotation 
of SAyana has been taken from his commentary on this very carious work. 

It might have been difficult, however, to identify the other five works if 
there had not been amoiing the MSS. of Professor Wilson’s collection at 
the Bodleian Library, one (No. 451) containing four of these small tracts, 
the Sanbitopinishadam-brAhmanam, the Devitadhyayah, the Varis'a- 
brAhmanam, and the Arsheya brAhmaqara. ^ The only BrAhmana, there- 
fore, on which any doubt could remain, was the Upanishrid, and here we 
shall probably not be wrong if we adopt one of Professor Weber’s less Bold 
conjectures, that SAyana intended this for the ChhAndogyampanishad. ^ 

^ Quoted as such by YAjnikadeva on Katy. 2. 5. 18. ; 6. 6. 25. Weber, 

Ind. Stud. i. 230. 

2 BrAhmanAni hi yAny ashtau sarahasyAny adhiyate Ohhaudogis 
teshu sarveshuna kas'ohin niyata^. svaral^, 

^ P, xxvii. note. 

^See also ‘‘‘A Catalogue Raisoue'e (sic) of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Library of the late College Port St, George,” by the Rev. W. Taylor, 

Madras, 1857, p. 69, 

^The Vans'a-brahmaqa has lately been printed, with some valupible 
renarks, by Prof. A Weber, Ind, SbuJ, iv, 371. 
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A ft,A SAmavidhaQa, which eontains most 
With the exception of this ^ with Ach^ra or casboms all 

important iafoimation on i rtance. 

the other tracts are of comparatively small impo.tan 

It is in the f'atapatba-hi^haman^ h^ 
observe the gradual sacred code of a new Charana. 

nial tracts which were \ ^^ited by Professor Weber, and wecaa 
The text of this woi-k ^as branch of Vedic liter- 

likewise avail ouiselvv. to time bv chat industrious scholar. Aecor- 

ature, P'^bbshed from m YHinavalliya Vajasaneya, the founder of the 
ding to Vg.asaneyins, if not the author, at 

new Charana of the j J SanhitA and brahma^a of the 

least the first who pro composition of both the 

VAjasaneyins. ^ e ea • ^ j by the same spirit, and it is nob 

SanhitA and Brahma^a ^f%|7^^g3/niodern of all Vedas, ihe final 

at all unlikely that Jh^^ th contemporaneous with, or 

feven° later than the composition the Brahmana. ^ 

• Pirst of all, *°f^%^^^thim"^ntroS^^^ by' VAjntvalkya 

preserved by tradition of Yajur-veda is confirmed by 

among the followers of t ^fib Sakhls ^f the 

internal evidence. Ihe Taittiriyas, therefore together with 

Yajur-veda is Charkha, and the Charaka-s'AkhAs This 

Kathas and other are calle , Xg^hilas of the V ajasaneyi-sanhita as 
„m. Oh.r.k. is «s.d .n «BS 0* pb i. giv,„ who .™ 

Otsmotieprosoh ” “l^Sstre/hZ ..d umoo\ thsm we end the 
to be sacrificed at the rur Charakas, as the proper victim to 

Charakachlrya, the teacher passage, together with the 

he offered to Dushkrita o S'atanatha brahamana were evidently 

Lil« hostile etp.es.,on ^ ® ’’ft. „„ient seh.olsof the 

dieteted by t“” w poss”..s ic th. T.iUitly. veds, »d 

Adhvaryus, whose tg.^in order to become himself the 

fn.rTJ^Sw'oT«2^ .f 'th.\hi.se.e,ies. ^ 

founder ■RrA.hmT.na of the V^jasaneyins with 

If we compare the g^der of the sacrifices is on the whole 

those of the Charakas, we s between the two consists m the 

the same and thac g g „.hich is carried out more strictly by 

division of Mantras and Biahma ,^ Taittiriyas. This was 

Yajnavalkya than m toe an Yajaavalkya was called 

lit likely the \lllated by the ' White Yajur- 

gukla Yajur-veda whio.i is aC ellaia Sukla more correctly by 

- veda but some commentators the Mantras 

s'uddha and translate it by clear , To-augianas and thus the whole 

had been cleared and separated ‘’j^.^Xib e ln opposition to this they 

S been rendered more lucid and Jn^opp^ the 

mt elUgible ; or because, as 
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Vidy§ranya says it corifcaias “the rales of fcha Hotri as well as as of the 
Adhvaryu priests, and thus b3wiid9red tihe mind of the student ^ 

It was the nature of the duties which the Adhvaryus had to perform at 
the sacrifices that their hynitis and invocations .could hardly be separated 
from the rules (vidhi) contained in the Brahmanas. It was not a mere 
accident therefore that in the Vedas of th*^ ancient Ad h vary us the hymns 
and rules were mixed up and must be considered as a mere innovation if 
what is now called the SanbitA of the Black Yajur vida is distinguished by 
this name from the Brahmana, which in reality is a coni.inuation of the same 
wjtk. It is not unlikely that it was the very wish to have, like the 
Bahrichas and Chhandogas, a Sanhira, i. e, a collectioii of hymns distinct 
from the ceremonial rules which led to the secess on of the Vajasaneyins, 
and by a kind of reaction, to the absurd adoption of the titles, of SanhirjA 
BrAhmana among the Taittiriyas. In the new code of the Vayasaneyins 
the most important part was nevertheless the Brah a an-i, the Sanhita 
being a mere eolleetion of verses extract-’d and eollecced for the conve- 
nience of the officiating priest. The difference m the text of these verses 
and formulas would be marked is Brahmana, and transferred from 
the Baahmana into the SaiihitA. This is, therefore the very opposite of 
what happened with the text of the SanhitA and BrAbmana of the Bahvric- 
bas. Here the Sanbita existed long before the BrAhmana of the Aicareyins 
was composed. The Vajasaueyi sanhi A may posaibiy r. present various 
readings which existed in the Saktias of trie raittiriyas ; but these verses 
were collected and formed into a SanhitA only as an appendix to the 
S''atapatha'brAharnaaa the real code of the Vaj-tsanevios. Where the 
sacrificial invocations of the Vnjasaneyins differ from those of 
the Taittiriyas we ought to recogni.-e in those diffrences the last 
traces of S'AkhAs which existed previous to tiie establishment ot 
the Vajasaneyins. In the beginning, for instance, of libe Dars'a-purna- 
mAsa saorifioa, the Adhvaryu priest, having called the cows and calves 
together, has to touch the calves with a branch. This act of the sacri- 
fice was originally accompanied bv the words ‘wayava stba, upAyava 
stba,” you are like the winds/^ — and the whole ceremony, together 
with these invocations, is contained in the Taittiriya-sanhitA. In the 
MAdbyandina s^akhA, on the contrary, not only are tbe words ‘‘upAyava 
stha” admitted in the SanhitA, but a distinct warning is given in tbe 
BrAhmana not to use these words, belonging to a different SAkhA.“^ 

'■ f«r?itTq;-!Tg''l'cnt5trT g;R3’r^?’ioq'5i^?Tf 

il IMmakrishna’s Sauskdraganapiti. 

Weber, Ind. Stud, i .27 .84. 

- Cf. Sayana, Rig-veda-bhashya, p. 12. ; S'atapitha-brahinana, i. 7. 3. 

cT^JTf^rf N cTf erm 

In the oommeatary on B.iiihayana’s Sutras, a passage from a 
Brahmana is quoted, whieh may have belonged to the Baudhuyaniya-sakha. 

c%Fh i=sc?3'mT^^Tf"T H 

The BauJhayana-sutras enjoin the first sentence for male calves, the 

second for female ones, | 
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A eomparison of the test of the Taitfeiriyas aiid Vijasaneyms show's 
that it wo a Id be a mistake to call Y&jaavalkya the author, in our sense 
of the word, of the Vdjasaneyi-sanhit^ and the S'atapatha*brahinana. 
But we have no reason to doubt that it was Yajnavalkja who brought 
the aneient Mantras and Bi&hmanas into their present form, and, oon* 
sidering the differenees between the old and new text, we must admit 
that he had a greater right to be called an author than the founders of 
the Charanas of other Vedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, 
K^tyayana says, in his Anukramant, that Y^joavalkya received the 
Yajur-veda from the Suo.^ In the same sense the S''atiapatha'br^hmana 
end? with the assertion that the White Yajar«veda was proclaimed 
by Y^jnavalkya V^jasaneya and in the same sense Panini, or rather 
his editor, says in the first Varttika to iv. 3. 105. that there were 
modern Bri.hmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya, and that their title 
differed by its formation from the title given to more ancient Br^hma- 
nas. At the time when these titles were framed Yajnavalkya was still 
alive: and his work, therefore, was not yet considered as one handed 
down by tradition through several generations. There might seem to 
be some difficulty in making Yajnavalkya, the author or editor of the 
whole Yajiir-veda, because there are several portions of the BrAhmana^ 
where Yajnavalkya himself is introduced as one of the chief interlocu- 
tors, so much so that part of the BrihadAranyaka, the last book of the 
^atapatha-b Ahmana. is designated by the name of YAjnayalkijam 
kAndam. But similar instances occur in several of the trajiitional 
works of the BrAhmaos, and in this ease the decided traces of a later 
origin which are to be found in the BrihadAranyaka, would justify us ia 
supposiog that these portions were addded after YAjnavalkya^s decease, 
particularly as it is called Yajnavalkiya, n,)t YAjaavalkya-kAnda.^ 

That YAjnavalkya, though deserting the Charakas, derived great 
advantage from their Veda, is seen at once by the whole arrangement 
on his work. I give a list of the various subjects treated in the VAjasa- 
neyi-sanhitA, according to Mahidhara. The SanhitA of the VAjasaneyins 
begins with 

The Dars'apurnamAsamantrAs, Adhyaya, i. — ii. 28. 

Then follow : — 

PitriyajnamanfcrAs, ii. 29 — 84. 

Agnyadheyamantras, iii. 1 — 8. 

Agnihotram, iii. 9 — 10. 

AgnyupasthAnam, iii. 11 — 43. 

ChAturmAsjAni, iii. 44 — 63. 

Soma. Agnishtomas, iv. 1 — viii. 23. "" 

oalApraves'a?, iv. 1 — 37. 

Atithyeshtau havirgrahanAdimantrAs (ylpanirmanam), v. 1 — ^fin. 
YupasanskAra (agnishomiyapas''a).somabhishavamantrAs, vi. 1— fin. 
GrahagrahanamantrAs (upAns'vAdi-prAdAnAhta), vii. 1 — fin. 

1 girfjT srrq ^ il 

2 3iT^3iT?eiiTffr tl 

® See P&n. v. 4. 105, on the purport of this difference. 
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Tritiyasavanagatl adifcyagrah^dimantras, viii. 1—23. 

Pr 8 .saiigikas 5 viii. 24 — 68. 

VllJapeyasj ix. 1 — 34. 

RS^jasayas^ ix, 85— 40, ^ 

Rajasaya abhishekarfchajaiadaaadirajasuyas eshas^ Ciiarakasaatrlmani 
cha. X. 1 — fin, 

Agnichayanami ix, — xviii, 

Ukhasambharanaiiman'tras, xi, 

Ukhadharana, ’ garhapatyehayaaa, kshetrakarshana, aushadhavapanadi 

xii. A t . .1 V 

PashkaraparE&dyapadh^namaatrd.s (prathama chitih), xiiu 

Dvitiyadiohititrayam, xiv. 

Panehamaehitib, xv, 

Satarudriy^khyahomamantras, xvi. 

.Chityaparishek^diinantras, xvii. 

Vasordhlbradimaiiti4s, xviii. 

Saifitrdmant, xix. — xxi. 

SurMindrabhishekantam, xix. 

SekilsandySidi-hautrSntarp, xx, 

Yaiyadi-preshanaatam, xxi. 

As'mmedhas^ xxii. — xxv. 

Homamantr^Sj xxii. 

Sishtam Ssvamedhikain, xxiii. ^ 

Srutirupamantra as^vatnedhikan^tn pas'uDam, xxiv. 

Khildnii xxvi.— xxxv. 

Anaktamanferakathanam, xxvi. 

PaBchaehitikamantrd^s, xxvii. 

SaatratnanisambandhipraySij^nuyd-japraishanirdpamam, xxviii 
Sisbtas'vamedhamantrSs, xxix. 

Purushamedhas, xxx. — xxxi. 

Sarvamedhas, xxxii — xxxiii. 54. 

Brahmayajnas, xxxiii. 55 — xxxiv, fin. 

Pitirmedhas, xxxv. 

Sukriyam (panehadhydyi), xxxvi.— xl.^ 

Pravargya ^antipS-thas, xxxvi. 

Abhryidi-rauhinantam, xxxvii. 

Mah^viranirupanam, xxxviii. 

Gharm^dinisbkritis, Ixi. 

JndmMndami xl. 

Aooording feo this list the V^^jasaneyi-saiihita may ba divided into 
different sections. The first seetion comprises the Dars'apurnatndifas 
See., i— iii. ; the second the Soma sacrifices, iv,— x. ; the third the Agiii* 
chayanas, xi. — xviii. 

^ According to the forty-eighth Atharvaparishshta, the toitty-seeond 
verse of the twenty-third Adhyaya would be the last verse of ths Sanhiti., 

. -.See Weber, Ind. Stud. iv. p. 432. 

® According to the Mit^kshara commentary ^on Yljuavalkya’s 
Dharma-s'lstra, xxxvi. 1 , forms the beginning of an Arapyaka. Weberj 
Vorlesungen, p. 103. 



BEAHMAHAS- OF THE VAJASANEimS, ^^ 7 , ' 

These eighteen Adhjayas, whieli oorrespond to the Taittirija-sanhita 
are explained in the first nine books of the ^atapahtha-br^hmana and the 
first eighteen chapters of Katy^yana’s Sutras. They fornij no doubt, 
the most important part of the Adhvaryuveda, but there is no evidence 
to show that they ever existed in a separate form. It has been well re- 
marked, however, by the editor of the §atapatha-bi4hmana, that the 
first nine books consist altogether of sixty Adhyayas,d and that the 
name of Shashtipatha, the Sixty Paths, which is mentioned in the Virt 
tika to P^g. iv. 2. 60., may refer to this portion, whereas the whole 
Br^hmana, consisting of one hundred Adhy^yas, received the title of 
Satapatha, the Hundred Paths, 

The Sautramagi ceremony, which begins with the 19th Adhyaja, has 
nothing corresponding to it in the Taittiriya-sanhitA, but, like the fob 
lowing sacrifices, it has been incorporated in the Taittiriya-brahmana. 
There is a difference also in the treatment which this sacrifice receives 
in the Satapatha-brihmana. Adhayi.ya xix. and xx. are indeed explain- 
ed there, in the 12th book, but they do not receive the same careful 
explanation which was given to the preceding sacrifices. The last 
Adhy^ja, containing verses of the Hotri, is not explained at ail. 
Katy4yana treats these three Adhyayas in the l9th book of his Sutras. 

The As'vamedhaj which fills Books xxii, — xxv. of the "Vltjasaneji- 
sanhita, is but partially contained in the Taittiriya-sanhitfi ; and the 
Satapatha also, though it devotes to this ceremony a considerable part 
of the 13th book, treats it in a much more superficial manner than the 
former sacrifice. Katy^yana explains it in his 20th book. 

The Adhyayas, which follow the As'vamedha, are distinctly called 
Khilas or supplements by Katyi-yana. They are relegated to the Brih- 
mana by the Taittiriyas, and explained with less detail in the 
^atapatha-bi4hmana. Adhyayas xxvi. — xxix. contain some hymns be* 
longing to sacrifices previously explained, and they are passed over 
entirely by the ^atapatha-brfihmana and by Katjayana. Adhyayas xxx. 
and xxxi, contain the Purushamedha, which the Taittiriyas treat in 
their Brahmana. The ^atapatha-brahmaga devotes but a short space to 
it in its 13th book, and K§.fcyAyana explains Adhyaya xxxi. in his 2 1st 
book.' 

The ceremonies comprised in the three following Adhyayas, xxxii, to 
xsxiv:, Sarvamedha and Brahmayajna, are passed over by the S'ata- 
patha-brahmana and Katylyana. The Taittjriyas allow them no place- 
in Jheir Brahmana but include them in their Aranyaka. 

The Pitrimedha which follows in the xxxvth Adhyi-ya, finds its place, 
in the Brahmana of the Taittiriyas. The Satapatha and Katyi.yana ex* 
plain it, the former in the iSfch, the latter in the 21st book, 

V A similiar ingenious remark has been made by the same savant 
with regard to the Aitareya and Kaushitaki, or, as he calls it, Si*nkhayana* 
brahmana. The former consists of forty, the latter of thirty Adhyayas, 
and it is not unlikely that the rule in P^nini, v, 1. 62, how to form the 
names of Brihmagas, consisting of thirty and forty Adhyayas, had 
special reference to these works. The names are “ trains'^ni and chatv^rin- 
s'&ni brS^hmanani the explanation, trins'ad adhy^y^h parim^nam 
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The ^ukriya portion of the V^jasaneyi-sanhifcl, xsxvi.-— xl, js exolud- 
ed from the BrShmana of the Taittiriyas, and treated in their Aranyaka, 
The ^atapatha-brAhmana explains three of these AdhyAyas, xxxvii, — 
xxxix,, in full detail in its 17th KAnda, and KAtyAyana deyotes to them 
the Sdtras of his last book. 

Those who only take into aooouiit the general object of the Sata- 
patha-brAhmana have called it a running commentary on the VAJa- 
saneyi-sanhita. But this applies strictly to the first nine books only, and 
V 7 ith the tenth book the BrAhmana assumes a new and more indepen- 
dent character. The tenth book is called the Agnirahasyam, the 
mystery of the fire, and it refers to no particular portion of the SanhitA, 
but enlarges on the ceremonies which have been described in the four 
preceding books. Towards the end x, 4. 6.), it contains two chapters, 
which, in the Kanva-s'AkhA, form the beginning of the BrihadAranyaka- 
upanishad, and are there followed by the Madhu-kanda the Yajnaval- 
klya-kAjoida, and Khila-kanda of the 14th book of the MAdhyandina-s'AkhA, 
The tenth book or Agnirahasyam closes with its own genealogy or 
Vans'a. 

With the 11th book begins, according to SAyana, the second part of 
the oAtapabha-brAhmana. It is called AshtAdhyAyi, and gives addition- 
al information on all the sacrifices mentioned before, beginning with 
the AgnyAdhAna, 

The 12th book, which is called SautrAmani, treats of prayas'chitta, 
or penance in general, and it is only in its last portion that it refers to 
the text ot the SanhitA, and to that ceremony in particular from which 
it has derived its names. Besides this name of SautrAmani, the 12th 
book is also known by the name of Madhyama or the middle book,^and 
this title can only be explained if we begin the second part <f the oata- 
patha, not, as SAyana suggests, with the 11th, but with the 10th book. 

The 13th book is chiefly concerned with the As'vamedha, and its 
first three Adhyayas may again be considered as a kind of commentary 
on the SanhitA. Towards the end some sacrifices, beginning with the 
PurUshamedha, which the SanhitA treats in its Khila portion, are ex- 
plained, but other ceremonies also are mentioned, for which there is no 
nrecedenb in the SanhitA. Tha BrihadAranyaka, the last book of the 
Satapatha, contains in its first three Adhyayas, a close commentary on 
the Pravargya of the SanhitA, but becomes quite independent after- 
wards. Its, object is no longer the sacrifice, but the knowledge of 
Brahman, without any particular reference however, to the last 
Adhyaya of the SanhitA, which, as we saw, was equally devoted to 
the doctrine of the XJpanishads. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Satapatha-brAhmana was not simply 
a running commentary on the SanhitA ; nay there is nothing to prove 
that the hymn-book of the VAjasaneyins existed previous to their 
BrAhmana. The Satapatha-brAhmana may have been edited by YAjna- 
valkya, but its component parts, like the component parts of the other 
BrAhmanas, must have been growing up during a long period of time in 
different localities before they were collected. The collection of ancient 
Brabmanas must always have been the work of individual teachers, and 
their BrAhmanasj in tbeir uew and complete form, were at first the 
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exclusive property of that one Gharana to which the collectors belougedi 
or of which they became the founders. Afterwards these collective 
BrAhmanas were adopted by the members of other Charanas, who 
either added some chapters of their own, or introduced certain modifi- 
cations, by which we now find that different texts of one and the same 
Brabmana differ from one another We must distinguish, therefore, 
between old and new BrAhmanas, the former being those which from 
time immemorial had been living in the oral tradition of various 
Charanas the latter comprising the great collective works. Some of 
the latter vary slightly in the editions adopted in various Charanas ; 
others, and these the most modern, show the distinct inflaenee of in- 
■ dividual editors. Panioi, whose views are not shackled by the inspira- 
tion-doctrine which blinded and misled all the followers of the orthodox 
Mimans^. school, broadly states the fact, that there are old and new 
Brahmanas ; whereas, according to the doctrine of later divines, the 
BrAhmanas are neither old nor new, but eternal, and of divine origin. 
PAnini, who is a grammarian, rests his opinion as to the different dates 
of the BrAhmanas on the evidence of language. ‘^A book,’’ he says, 
^‘composed by a certain authoi’, may ba called by an adjective derived 
from the author’s name.”^ For instance, a book composed by Vararuchi, 
may be called ‘^Vararucbo granthah.” A work, on the contrary, which 
has only been taught and promulgated’' by a person, is not to be called 
his book (grantha), but bears its own title, such as ‘‘grammar,” or, 
whatever else it may be, together with an adjective, derived from the 
author’s name. PAnini’s grammar, for instance, is not to be called 
“PAniniyo granthah ” but “PAniniyam vjAkaranam because it is a 
^ canonical work, revealed to Panmi, but not invented by him. It may 

also be called “PAniniyam,” in the singular neuter ; i.e , Panineum.^ In 
the same way it is perfectly correct to speak of an “Apis'alam”, a work 
I composed by Apis'ala, of a “Paingi Kalpah,” an old ceremonial of Pinga’s, 

of a “Madhuri Vrittih,” a commentary of Madhora,^ and of “ChArakAh 
Siokah,” verses composed by Charaka. “But,” says Pap ini, “if the 
work referred to consists either of Vedic hymns (Ohhandas), or of old 
BrAhmanas (purAnaprokfceshu BrAhmanesbu), then it is not correct to 
use these derivative adjectives in the singular (unless we employ secon- 
I dary derivatives, such as Taittiriyakam, ^Kathakam), but it is necessary 

i to use the masculine plural.” It is wrong to use the word Katham as an 

P adjective from Katha, in the sense of hymns promulgated by Katha ; or 

i to use Taittiriyam (from Tittiri, like PAniniyam from PAnini), or Tait- 

tiriyam Brahmanam, in the sense of a BrAhmana promulgated by Tittiri. 
Even Kalpas and Sutras like the Kalpas of Kas'yapa, and Kaus'ika, or the 
Sutras of PArAs'arya, ^ilAla, Karmanda, and Eris'As'va, are better quoted 

1 PAn. iv. 3. 116. {\ Kaiyyata says that this Sutra does 

not belong to PAnini. See page 94. 

2 pan. i?. 3. 115 Bhashya : §113' tl iv. 3. 101. 

' siitB I Bbasbya ; ^ || 

3 cf. iv. 3. 101 ; iv.2. 64. 

4 Of. pan, iv. 3. 108. 
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as ‘‘thi K^s'yapias/’ &C .5 if they are old works. ^ Aeoording to PAniaij 
we must speak of the Kathas,’' e., those who study and know the 
hymns promulgated by Kaiha of^^the Taittiriyas/’ those who study 
and know the J3r{lht:nana promulgated by Titfciri. This peculiarity of 
the Sanskrit language, which reminds us of the Greek expression of 
01 TTepL admits of a very natural explanation, if we remember that in 
these old times literary works did not exist in writing, but were handed 
down by oral tradition in different communities, which represented, so 
to say, different works, or even different recensions of one and the same 
work, like so many manuscripts in later times. It was much more 
natural, therefore, tq say, ‘‘the Taittiriyas relate,’^ than to speak of a 
Taittiriyam, a work proclaimed by Tittiri, who was perhaps a merely 
nominal ancestor of the Taittiriyas, or to refer to a Taittiriya .grantha, 
i,e,, Tittiri’s book, which in reality never existed. That this is the real 
ground for this Sanskrit idiom becomes more evident by the exceptions 
mentioned by P§.aini himself. There are no exceptions with regard to 
the names of hymns, or rather of the supporters of their texts; but 
there are Brahraanas, Kalpas, and Sutras, spoken of in the same way 
as P&ninPs own work. It is wrong, for instance, to speak of the Y3.jna« 
valky&s in the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the works 
promulgated by Y^jnavalkya, although they are BrAhmanas, are called 
Y^jnavalky^ni Br^bman3.ni.^ “ And why says K&tylyana ; “because 
they are of too recent an origin ; that is to say, they are almost contem- 
poraneous with ourselves.’’ Here, then, we see that as early as PAnini 
and K4ty^yana a distinction was made, not only by learned men, but iu 
common language, between old and modern BiAhmanas. We see that 
the BrAhmanas of YAjnavalkya, whose works, as those of a seeeder, we 
had reason to consider as modern, are by their very name classed as 
modern. What other BrAhmanas belong to the same class, it is not so 
easy to say,"^ because the only other instance quoted, besides the 
BrAhmanas of £Ajnavalkya, are the SaulabhAni BrAhmanAni ; and they 
have not yet been met with. It is not unlikely, however, that 
the sO'Called AnubrAhmanani,^ or supplementary BrAhmanas, which 
we have, for instance, in the Sama-veda,^" may come under this 
category'^. 

1 Cf. pan. iv. 2. 66. stTfTOflTf^ ^ 

^ That the Katbas were an old Charana possessing their own tradition 
and laws, is seen from the llfch Varttika to PAn, iv. 3. HO. and from Pan. 
iv. 3. 126. 

3 . Pan. iv. 8. 105. 1, 

^ There is no Gana, YAjoavalkyadih. 

5 Gi PAn. iv. 2. 62. 

® The AnubrAhmaninah are mentioned in the NidAua-sAtra belonging to 
the Samaveda. Cf. Ind, Stud, i. 45. 

^ Ar.eient Chhandas {SanhitA*§akhAs) are those of the Kathas, 
Gharakas, Maudas, and PaippalAdas, Saunakins, VAyasaneyinsj eto.j iv 2. 
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That diSarent Bri-hoiaaas esisted afc the tioie when the great oollee- 
ti?e Bi4hmanas were composedj might ba proved, even withont the 
testimony of PAnini, by quotations oeeurring in the Brihmanas them- 
selves. The original Charanas were not all rival sects, and it was 
natural that one Charana should be ready to accept Bri,hmanas of 
another, if they contained any additional traditions or precepts which 
seemed to be valuable. Thus we find the Brahoaanas of the Kathas 
added to the Brahuianas of the Taittiriyas. In other eases we find 
that one Br§.hmana quotes the opinion of another ^Ikha, not in support 
of its own doctrines, but in order to refute it. Thus the Kaushitakins 
are frequently attacked in the T^ndya-brahmana. Now, if these quota- 
tions of diSerent authorities, which we meet with iu Brahmahas, alluded 
only to the opinions of certain individuals we might still be doubtful 
whether these opinions had formerly been laid down in separate Br§h- 
mana works. But when we see quotations like "Mti Kaushitakam, iti 
Paingyam,^' so says the work of the Kaushitakins or Paiogins/^ there 
can be little doubt that separate Bi4hmanas, propagated by separate 
Charanas, are here intended, whatever commentators may say to the 
contrary.^ 

What became of these numerous Brahmana-charanas which are 
quoted both in the Brahmanas and in the Sutras, is not quite clear. Most like- 
ly they were absorbed or replaced by a more modern class of Charanas, the 
Sutra-eharanas. When the Sutras once came to be regarded as part of 
the sacred canon, they gave rise to a large number of new Charanas.*^ 
Their members would preserve the text of the Sanhita and Brihmana 
of an earlier Charana from which thay originally ^ branched off^ 

Ancient Br§.hmanas are those of the Bhalkvios, Taittiriyas, V^ratanta- 
viyas, Kh§.ndikiyas, Aiikhtyas; the Alambins, Palangins, KAmalins, Arebli- 
bhins, Arunins, T^ndins, Syam^yanins, Kathas, and K^lapas (these deseend- 
ed from the nine pupils of Vaiskmp^yana); the Haridravins, Taumburavins, 
Aulapins, and Chhagalej^ins (these derived their origin from the four pupils 
of Kalapin) ; the ^atyAyanins. Old Kalpas are those of the Kas'yapins, 
KausMkins, the Paingi and Arunaparaji Kalpah. Old Sutras those of the 
Par^s'arins, j§ailAlins, Karmandins, and Kris'as'vins. 

^ Indisehe Studien, i. 39.1. 

^ Colebrooke has taken a different view with respect to the Sutras 
He says, But those numerous Sakhas did not differ so widely from each 
other as might be inferred from the mention of an equal number of 
SanhitAs, or distinct collections of texts. In general, the various schools 
of the same Veda seem to have used the same assemblage of prayers ; they 
differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brahmanas ; and some re- 
ceived into their canon of scripture portions wh’ch do not appear to have been 
acknowledged by others. Yet the chief difference seems always to have 
been the use of particular rituals taught in aphorism (sutras) adopted by 
each school ; and these do not constitute a„ portion of the Veda, but, 
like grammar and astronomy, are placed among its appendages. ” Misc, 
EssaySs i, 18. 
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,,Th 0 ground 
between the 
in these 


of division 
texts of the 


being in the 
Sanhitds and 


the loss 
'^■"akalas 


Sdtras, the minor differences 
1 ^ nk 1 — BrAhmanis might be waived 

mod^ern Charanas and this would gradually lead to 

of many of he old gakhis We saw before, in the case of the 
and BAshkalas, that at the time when Sutras began to be composed 
there was a tendency to rennite different g^khas into one. ThVt 
the introduction of _ Sutras encroached on the study of the BrS- 
mans and Sanhitas m the school of the Brahmans, becomes evident 
from parages m which the custom of performing saer.Sces after the 
prescnp^ons 0 Sutras only declared to be without merit and without 
effect. Rumania m one passage simply states the fact that priesJs 
perform saenfiees by means of the Kalpa-sutras only and withnnf tl! 
Ved. tha they «o.ld do m”'?™ “d 

the Brahmapas, and without the Kalpas.* In another plaee'^ he 
declares thatthereason why the Smritis or law-books, which he con- 
siders to be foimded on the Vela, had not been made up of liteJal 
extracts, was because this would have end ino-erflrl +l-,a cil ^ 
of th. whole yed. The Ved. woo.d .hS hT™ TT difftS 

order, or small extracts only would have been studied instead of the 
whole Veda. Now thm is what seems to have happened to a certain 
extent bythemtroduc .on of the Sutras, and it would account for the 
loss of many of the old bakhas, SauhMs as well as Brihmanas 

In order to show more clearly to how great an extent ' the Vedie 
literature was fostered by means of the Charanas I shall give a list 
from the Charanavau ia. Tins Paris'ishta is a document of a com- 
paratively late period though it may be one of the oldest works belon- 

mg to this e ass of 1. erature.® It is, therefore, no good authority “as 
to the number of the old Sanh.ta-charaaas and Brahmana-eharanas, 
many of which were lost or merged into others during the Sdtra 
period ; but It IS of interest as the first attempt at a complete enumera- 
tion of Sutra-Charanas, and may be trusted particularly with regard to 
the .utra-charapas, which, at the time of its composition, were still of 
recent origin. The number of the old Cha-aaps would, no doubt, have 
to be increased considerably, if the q uotations of different S4khas were 

^ Kana^rila, i. 3. 

SRiTTriir q-rlircBT; | 

5T 3 ^%?rf5rorTgr®ii?i^5;TrT n 

^rrT!=5qrcgTc€WTs?iT?ifgf^f?rttgr; 

TJf^KITT'? I Cl3r (I 

■» It has been printed by Prof. Weber in his Indische Stiidien I 
possess the collation of some of the Berlin ^-<(5 , < ^tiiaien. I 

addition to the MSS., collated by Prof. WebePi hav^ use“d thf t ext anrl 
various readings given in lUdhikaptadeva’s S'abdakalpadruta 
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taken into aceount, wliioh ooour in the Brahmanas aa well as in the 
Sutras. But at the same time we may eonelude from the lists given in 
the Oharanavyhha that most of these old Cbaranas were extinot shortly 
after the Sutra-period, and that their works as well as their names, 
began to be forgotten. 

Of the Rig-veda five Charanas are mentioned: 

1. The S^kalae.^ 

2. Bashkalas.^ 

3. As'valaynas.® 

4. Si-nkhayanas.* 

5. M^ndukAyanas.^ 

We miss the names of several old SakhAs suoh as the Aitareyins, 
^ais'iras, ® Kaushitakins, Paingins, while the AsValAyanas, who are men- 
tioned, must be considered as the founders of one of the latest ^AkhAs 
of the Rig-veda. 

The number of SakhAs of the Yajar-veda is stated at eighty-six. 
We have first the twelva Charanas comprehended under the conamon 
name of Charakas. They are, according to the MS. of the OharanavyA^ha ; 

1. Charakas.^ 

2. Ahvarakas,® 

1 PAn iv. 3. 128 ; iv. 2. 117. 

2 BAshkala. Not mentioned in Panini. As to its etymology, of. PAn, ii. 

1. 65. 

3 PAn, iv. 1. 99, Gana nadadi. 

^ This SAkha is spelt SAnkhyAyana, oAnkhyAyana, and ^AnfchAyana. 
The last, however, the most correct spelling. See PAnini, GanapAtha, as'vAdi, 
and kunjadi. This Sakha is omitted by accident in. MS. E. I. H, 

s Pan. iv. 1. 19 (text), Manduka ; derivative, MAndAkAyana. See also 
PAn. iv. 1. 119. 

The Sais'ira SAkhA, however, may perhaps be considered as a subdi- 
vision of the Sakala-s'AkhA. Saisira, or S'isira is mentioned in the PurAnas 
as one of the five S'akala pupils, who propagated different S'Ahas of the Rig- 
veda, all of them derived from the original recension of S'Akalya Vedsmitra 
In the Vishnu-purana these five pupils or descendants of S'Akalya Vedamitra 
are called Mudgala, Gosvalu, VAtsya, S'Aliya. and Sis'ira (Vishnu-pur. 277) 
In the VAyu-purana their names are Mudgala, Gokka, KhAliya, Matsya, 
Sais'ireya. In the commentary on the S'Akala-pratis^akhya are they called 
Mudgala, Gokula, Vatsya, S'aisira, and S'is'ira, according to the Paris 
MS. at the E. I. H. 

I 5i«JT ^ I sfrfjat wTc?:^r: 

I ?n^55T; 1 5r«ir ^ 

^r?aT?rtr^?T i «isit 

fiift I The verses to which this commentary refers are not iu the MS. 
^ pan iv S, 107. text ; v. 1. 11. text Gana Eishipakadi. 

® Ahvarakas, S'. K. D. Abiirakas, Sansk. G. P. Hvarakas, MS, Berol, 

25 
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3. Kathas."^ 

4. Pr^ohya-katbas/-^ 

5. Kapishthala-kathas.'^ 

6. ChAr^yaniyas.^ 

7 . V 4rat antav ly as . ^ 

8 . SvetiisVataras.® 

9. AupamanyaTas.'^ 

10. patas,« 

11, Aindineyas.^ 

12t Maitrayaniyas.^® 

The Maitrayaniyas are subdivided into seven Charanas : — 

13. M^navas.^^ 

14, VArah^s. 

15, Dundubbas. 

16, Chh&galeyas.^ ^ 

17, H^ridraviyas.^^ 

18. oyAmas,^^ 

19. SyAmA yanlyas. ^ ^ 

Then follow 

20. TaititxriyaS) subdivided into 


785 , Cf. Pan, ii, 4. 20. y vi. 2, 124. ; iii, 2. 135. oomnient. Several of 
these names are very problematical. 

^ PAn. iv. 3.^ 107, text : ii. 1 65. com. ; vii. 4. 38. text ; vi. 3. 42, com, ; 
ii, 4. 3. com. ; i. 3. 49, com. ; ii. 1. 163 com. 

^ Cf. PAn. vi, 2. 10. 

® ^PAn, viii. 9 1, Kapiahthalah and Kapisthalam. Gana kraudyadi and 
upakadi. As to Ka/M<;ccr'doXoC} see Megastheoes, edit. Schwaabeck 
p, 33, note, and p. 103. 

re- Pan. iv. I, 89, com, ; iv. 1, 63. com. .* iv. 1 99 com. iv, 3. 80. com, 
Gana nadadi. 

® VArtantaviya, MSS. See, however, PAn, iv 3. 102. 

^ -^ different reading is mentioned in the l§, K. D. namely, SvetA 
SvetatarAh. MS. Chamb. 785, has JvatAh S'vetAntArAh ; 376. S'vetA 
As'vatarah Sansk. G. P., Sevetah S'vetatarah. 

See Gana Vidadi. 

^ Ashtbaiakaihas, S', K. D. Pa t andihiyas, Charab, 785. 

' 9 VArayanijas, S', K. D. • • ^ ’ 

See GanapAtha, arihanadi. 

IS o unless the reading be manutantu. 

Pan. IV. 2. 80. GanaVarAhadi. PAn. iv 1 78 

have Chhageyas. MS, 

785. p , , he Haridiayiyas at the ead, adding five new divisions. 

era f ^iFT I pf<:j[€iiTT5’c ^rtra :fiT5RCT^>7m- 

iv- 1. 117, Chhiigala, Mreyas 
J09, Chhagaieyinat ; vii. 1. 2, G^na takshaV- 
^^¥4 Ohhagaleyah, Pan.iv. 2. 30, Gana Sakhy5di. 

^5 Ganaas'vadi.^’ Haridru and hariiravinah ; iv. 4, 53, Gana kisaradi. 

18 pan. iv. 3, 104. 
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21. Aukhtyas^ and 

22. KhAndlkiyas.® 

The KhAadiktyas are again subdivided into 

23. KSleyas.® 

24. SstyAyanins. 

25. Hiranyakesins. 

26. BhSrradv^jins. 

27. Apastambins. 

This gives altogether twenty-sevea ^^khas, the same namber 
which is Ineatloned in the Vishoa-puranaj^ although the manner of 
computing them is different. 

Then follo^v the fifoeen ^akha? of the Vajasaneyins, a namber 
which is conSrmed by the Prabijna-paris'ishti, and has also been pre- 
served in the Vishna-purdnaj while the Gharanavyuha of the ^abiakalpa- 
druma brings their number to seventeen. 

They are ; — 

28. J4baias.5 

‘ 29. Baudheyas.^ 

£J0. Kanvas.^ 

31. Madhyandinas.® 

32. S^pheyas.^ 

83. T^paniyas. 

34. Kapolas.i^ 

35. Paundravatsas. ^ 2 

36. Avatikas.^^ 

37. Paramavatikas, 

^ Aukshyas and Aukhyas, S'. K. D, ; AukhiyaSj Oh. 785 ; Ausheyas? 
Gh. 376. Cf. Pin. iv. 3. 102. 

^ Khandikiyas, Ch, 785. ; Sh^odikeyes, Ch. 876 . ; Pan. iv. 3. 102. 

^ The Gharanavyuha of the S. K D. has, — 23. Apastambins ; 24. 
Baadh§.yanins ; 25. Saty^shadhius ; 26. Biranyakes'ins ; 27. ukheyas 
or Andheyina. MS. Cb. 785. has, — 23. K^Iejas (Kaley^bi P^9- iv. 2. 8.); 
24. Sltyayanas (P^n. iv. 3. 105.) ; 25. Hiranj^akes'as ; 26, Bb^radvi.jas ; 
27. Apastambiyas. MS. 376 , Kaletas, Satjayinins, HiranyakesTns, 
Bh^radv^Jins, Apastambins. 

4 p. 279, Of the tree of the Yajur-veda there are twenty-seven branch- 
es, which Vais'amp^yana, the pupil of Vyasa, compiled and taught to as 
many disciples.’^ 

5 pan. vi. 2, 38. text ; ii. 4. 58. I. 

® Baudheyas, P.-p. Ch. 785. ; Augheyas, S. K. D . ; Gaudheyas, S. G. 
P, ; Baadhlyanas, Ch. 376. E. I. H. i Baudhih, P^n. ii. 4, 58. 1. 

^ pan. iv. 2. 111. text. 

® MSdhyandiney^s, Ch, 376. See Gana uts^di. 

^ S^peyas, P.-p. ; S'lpiyas, E. D. ; B^peya, Gana s^aunakidi. 
T^pi-yaniyas, S'. K, D . ; Ch. 876 Tlp^yanas, Ch. 7S5. 

Kalitpas, P.-p. ; Kap§.las, S'. E. D ; Ch. 785, ; Kapolas, Ch. 376, 
Paundravaehhas, P.-p. ; Ch. 376. Cf. Pan. vii, 3. 2 1, 

Cf. Gana garg^di, P^n, iv. 1. 17. ; iv. 1. 75, text. 

P^mavatikas or Paramavatikas, S', K, D. 
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38. PSrfts^aryasJ’ 

39. Vaineyas.^ 

40. Vaidheyas.® 

4l» Audheyas.*^ 

42. Mauneyas 

Though the number of the ^Akhas of the Yajur-veda is sfeat d as 
eighty-aix by the Charanavytiha, the names given, including the Vaja- 
aaoeyina, amount only to torty-three, exactly half the number expected.® 
It IS difficult to account for this, for although some other names are 
mentioned, for instance the Prlohya, Udichya and Nairritya* Kathas 
yet this would not increase the number of S^kh^s sufficiently. * * 

The largest number of is ascribed to the S^ma-veda. It is 

Said to have been a thousand. The author of the Charanavyflha, how- 
ever, confesses that the greate? part of them no longer exist. Those 
remaining at the time when the Gharanavyiiha was composed were the 
seven S^khas of the 

1. RAnSyaniyasJ 

2. Sttyamugryas.® 

3. K^lapas.^ 

4. Mah^kalopas.^^ 

5. L^ngal^yanas. ^ ^ 

6. S^lrdfllas,^^ 

7. Kautbumas.^® 

The Kauthumaa are again subdivided into the 

8. As'ur^yanas, 

9. Vat^yanas. 

10. Pr&njalidvaitabhrits. ^ ® 

^ P^rasaras, P..p. ; Ch. 785, 376.; P^rasWiyas, S'. K. D. ; Gana 
kris'asvadi ; gargAdi, 

^ Vaidheyas, Ch. 785. ; Vaineyas, Ch. 376. 

^ Vaidheyas, Ch. 376. ; Vaineyas, Cb. 785, 

^ Aukhyas, F.-p. ; Addhas, Ch 376. ; Ugheyas, S'. K. D. : See P^o 

ii. 4. 7, ; Aukhiyas, Ch. 785. 

^ Baudhyas'vas, P.-p. ; Mauneyas, Ch. 785. ; Bodheyas, Ch. 376. 
The S', K. D, adds here,— 42. Galavas ; 43. Vaija ras ; 44 K^tyAyanfvas. 

® In a MS, of the Charaka-s'akha of the Mthaka, lOl s'Skbas of the 
Yajiir-veda are mentioned. Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., p. 3?. Ekott- 
aras ati.dhvaryus'^kh4prabhedabhinn0 yaiurvedak&thake.” 

^ Gana pail^di. 

Satyamargyas and Satyamurgryas, Ch. 785.; ^atyamargryas, Ch 
376. ; pan. iv. 1. 81. ^ 6 j » • 

® Kaiopas, Ch. 785. 376., Pan iv. 3. -08. 

’ 0 Mahafcaiopae, Ch. 785. 376! ; probably Mahakaiapas, 

” Langalas, Ch. 785. 

Sardfilas, Ch. 376. ; wanting in Ch. 785. 

Gana Kartakaujapadi. 

’* Kauthumas, Oh. 786. ; Gana tanlvalyadi. 

Sardulas, Oh. 785. 

^ ® Surapayaniyas. Ch. 785, 
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11* Pf&elifiiajagyas*^ 

12. Naigeya-Kaathamai.^ 

The aoeoaot givea by the K. D, ia very differaat aad ia maay 
places odrrapt. Here we have, 1. the Asurlyaniyas or SarAyanijas, 

2. V&rtAataveyas, 3. PrAnjalas, 4. RigvuraabhedaSj 5. PrAohtDayogyaa, 
6. Jn^nayogyas, 7. Ran^yaaiyas. The R^n^yaniyas are subdivided into 
nine ; RAn^yaniyas, 8. S^'Athyayaniyas (or SArayamyas, oAthyamogryas) 
9. Satvalas (or Satyamudbhavas), 10, Maudgalas (not meritiooed in the 
Ehashya), 11. Koallalas, 12. MahAkhallavas, 13. L^ngalas, 14, Kauthumas, 
15. Gautamas, 16. Jaimimyas. 

Of the Atharva-veda nine divisions are mentioned, but the names 
given are incomplete and corrupt. They are given here, with some 
conjectural emendations from the MSS.® 

1. Paippal^das.*^ 

2. Saunakas.^ 

3. DSmodas. 

4 . Tot tffcy anas, 

5. Jay^las. 

6. Br&hmapalds^as. 

7. Kaunakhins. 

8. De vadars ’anins . ^ 

9. Cfa§ranavidy§8. 

This list makes no distinction between old and new Charaaaa. If 
we had the whole Vedio literature before u8, as it was living during 
ancient times in the traditions of numerous BrAhmanio families, it would 
be possible to determine which of these Charanas owe their origin to 
Shtras, which to Br^hmanas or Sanhit^s. As it is, we can only infer 
that some Charanas, like those of the As'val^yanas, Hiranyakes'ins, Bh^ra- 
dvAjins, Apaatambins, RaudhAyanas, Pltr^s'aryas, &o., are in all probabi- 
lity of mod'Brn origin, because che oily works ascribed to their fotiuders 
are Sutra compilations. Their Sanhiti^s and BrAhmanas, whenever 
they are mentioned, seem to be the same as those of older Charanas, 
with but small modifications. Other Charanas, like those of the Pain- 
gios, Kaushitakins, Aitareyins, oAty^yanins &o., are not mentioned 
in connection with any Sutras composed by authors bearing these 
names ; and it is most likely, therefore, that they derive their origin 

^ Prajvalan^dvaitabhrits, Ch. 785. ; Pranjaiidvenabhrits, Ch. 376. 
Gana GargAdi. 

a Pr^ohinayogyas and Naigeyag. 

3 The text ia the S.K.D. has I I ^31: I ^TRIT: I 

^ qraj I I aiff T^s i i i it 

?EmT si^ tntn?rt I|M.s. Ch. 785. 

reads 3n?T5n ST 

MS. Ch. 376. reads, 3[ft*l«RT smnOT 

itiiqSSTOT dliT^'T || 

* Pftn. iv. 2. 66. 

3 P&n, iv. 3. 106. ^ Gaoa Saanak&di. 
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from authors whose names have been perpetuated in the titles of 
tain Br^hmanas. Whether these Charaaas were in posBession of Shtras 
is doubtfuh nor have we any means of defceroaiaiat^ whetilier, for ins- 
tances a member of the Aitarayi-eharana, after adopting the Kalpa- 
sfttras of S'aqnaka, would retain his allegiance to the Aitareyins or not 
The ancient SanhMs used in the-e Bi4hmana-eharanas, and originally 
adopted from older Charanas, were not likely to be affectied by consi- 
derable differences after their adoption. The fact that we never find 
a Kaushitaki-aanhita or Paingi-sanhita quoted tends to show that the 
Charanas, which owe their independent constitution to the infcroduotion 
of a BiAhmaaa, retained in most instances the original text of their 
Sanhitas. Charanas, lastly, like those of the ^^kalas, BAskalas, ^aisT- 
ras, &e., whose names are connected neither with Sutras nor Bralimanas, 
but with Sanhitas only, must be referred to the earliest period of the 
formation of Vedio communities, and must have existed, as the hearers 
of their own traditional collection of hymns, before the caniposifcion of 
either Brahmanis or Sutras. With regard to many Oharapu^., however, 
it will remain doubtful to which of these three classes they b.elongj un til 
a larger number of Vedic works peculiar to each Ch^rapa becomes 
available. Churanas like those of the Madhyandinas and Kanvas must 
be referred to the BiAhmana period, because their Sanhitls and BiAhmanas 
are ascribed to one and the same teacher. This teacher, YSjnavalkya, 
is represented as the author of modern Brahma joas and we saw thaf, in 
all probability, his SanhitA was even more modern than his BrAhrnanas. 
The fact however, that the Sucras adopted by the M^dhyandina and 
K^nva-eharanas are ascribed to Kafcyayana, shows that these Charanas 
exisfjod certainly previous to the Sutra period. With regird to the 
Sanhit^-ebaranas it will always, be diSieiilt to determine how fa^r their 
differences vvere fixed, if not originally called forth by the iutrodaetion of 
the Br^hmanas. Most likely the Sanhita chariinas are restricted to the 
lli,^*veda. It is certain, at least, that no BiAhmana belonging to any 
Veda was composed befo^'e the division of priesu into Hotris, Udgatris, 
and Adhvaryus, — had taken place. Before that division there was but 
one collection of hymns, that of the Bahvriehas, and it is among the 
Bahvriehas only that vye have any distinct t races of SauhitA-charau^s. 

It will always be very difiScult to assign a distinct meaaing to such 
terms as Charana and ^akh§, because we have nothing that ex'ietly 
corresponds to them in our own experience. Literary works, such as 
the Sakh^s were, have assumed with us a much more tangible shape. 
They exist as books, and not merely 8.9 a body of thought handed down 
in schools, or in families, fo read a a'akha meant apt only to go over 
it, but to take possession of it to guard it in the memory, and to enable 
others to read it by repeating it to them. A man who had read a book 
was himself the book: the soug of a poet had no outward existence 
except through those who heard and remembered it. A work once oom- 
posed, might eitiher wither for want of ap audience, or grovv, like a tree, 
of which every new listener vyould beemua a new braneh. The idea of 
representing what we should call an edition of a hundred copies, by the 
simija of a braneh, w a very natural one, and if we ouoe adopt it and 
enter into the spirit of this Banskrit idiom, wa see that it is difficult to 
4istingi:iish betvyaen the branch, as the book, and the branch, as the 
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reader ; between the trast^ and the trustee* It would be well^ however, 
to speak of the former qolj as s'akh&, and o f the latter as the reader of 
a s^^kba, while we should reserve the name of Charana for those ideal 
suceessions . or fellowships to which all those belonged who read the 
same s'akhA. 

If it is difficult to describe what a i§akh§. and a Charana were, it is 
all the more necessary to state what they were not. Now a Charana 
was not the same as a Gotra or Kula. Gotra or Kula means a family, 
and the number of families that bad a right to figure in the Brahmanie 
Peerage of India was very considerable. The Brahmans were proud of 
their ancestors, and preserved their memory with the most scrupulous 
care, as may be seen by the numerous treatises on the subject which 
are preserved to the present day. Mddhava, for instance, after stating 
who his father, mother, and brothers were, what Jakha he followed, 
what Sutra he had adopted, adds at the end that his family descended 
from Bhlradv^ji. ^ Gotras, or families existed among Kshatriyas and 
Vais'yas as well as among Brahmans.^ Charanas were confirmed to 
the priestly caste. Gotras depended on a real or imaginary community 
of blood, and thus correspond to what we call families. Charanas depend- 
ed on the community of sacred tests. They were ideal fellowships, 
held together by ties, more sacred in the eyes of a Brahman than 
the mere ties of blood. They were the living depositaries of the 
most sacred texts, and with the extinction of a Charana, the. words 
which were believed to be the breath of God would have been lost 
without the hope of recovery. Members of different Gotras. ; might 
belong to the same Charana, When the member of a Gotra became 
the founder of a new Charana, the new Charana might hear the name 
of its founder, and thus become synonymous but not identical, with 
a Gotra. 

The names of the Charanas were naturally preserved as long as the 
texts which they embodied continued to be studied. The names of the 
Gotras were liable to confusion, particularly in later times, wheji their 
number had become very considrable. Bub the respeefe which the 
Br4hmans, from the very earliest time, paid to their ancestors, and the 
strictness with which they prohibited marriages between members of 
the same family, lead us to suppose that the genealogical lists, such as 
we find in the Brahmapas, in the Sutras, in the Mahabh§.rata, in 
the Purinas, and even at the presenr day, present in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families of India. All Bi4h- 
manic families who keep the sacred fires are supposed to deseend 
from the Seven Eishis. These Btve i—Bhiigu, Angiras, Fi/vdmUfa, 
Fasishtka, Kds'yapa, Airi, Agaati, The real ancestors, however, are 
r eight in number {—Jamadigni^ GaiUama and BhaTadngj%, Vis'vdmitfa, 

^ sftiTciV fqrsrT i 

^55 q:??J ^ n 

■2 Baudh&yana-sutra-bh^sliya. MS. E. I. H. 104, p, 91, 
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VasisAtha^ Kds'yapa, Atre, Agastya. ^ The eight Gotras, which dsscend 
from these Rishis, are again subdivided into forty-nine Gotras, and 
these forty-nine branch off into a still larger number of families. The 
names gotra, vans^a, varga, paksha, and gana are all used in the same 
senses to express the larger as well as the smaller families deseended from 
the eight Rishis. 

A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged by law to know 
to which of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, and in consecra- 
ting his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra 
to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine Gotras claims one, or two, 
or three, or five ancestors, and the names of these ancestors constitute 
the distinctive character of each Gotra, ^ A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kalpa-sutras, and I here give one of them from the 12th 
Book of As'valayana’s Srauta-sutras. * 

List of the Forty-nine Gotras, according to As^val^yana, xii. 10, seq. 

L THE BHRIGUS. 

Name of Gotra. No. of Ancestors. Invocation of Ancestors. 

1. Jamadagna Vatsai^ 5 Bh&rgava, Chy&vana, Apnav4na, Aurva, 

J&madagneti. 

2. Jamadagnysib or 5 BhArgava, Chy^vana, Apnavana, Arsh- 

Jamadagnab. tishena, Anupeti. 

3. Bidab ® BhArgava, Chyavana, Apnavana, Aurva, 

Baideti. 

4. Yaska 
Bfidhaula 
Mauna 
Mauka 
Sarkarakshi 

Sarshti y 3. Bhargava, Vaitahavya, Savetaieti. 

Savarni 

Saiankayana 

Jaimini 

Devantyayanab 

5. Syaitab 3 Bhargava, Vainya, Partheti. 

S I Badhryas'veti. 
or 

3 Bhargava, Daivodasa, Badhryas'veti. 
f 1 Gartsamadeti. 

7. ounakah j or 

C 3 Bhargava, ^aunahotra, Gartsamadeti. 

9 I sr^TtT || 

^ These lists vary considerably in the different Sfitras. Purnshottama, 
in his Pravaramanjari, has made an attempt at collecting and explaining 
them. He uses the Kalpa-eutras of Baudhajana, Apastamba, SatylshSdha, 
Kundina, Bharadv^ ja, Laug&kshi. KAtylyana, and As'val&yana ; the 
Matsya-purana, the Bh^rata, Manu’s Law-book and their commentaries. 
For Eaudb^yana he quotes a commentary by Amala ; for Apastamba, 
Dhfirfcasvamin, Kapardisv&min, Gurudevasv&min 5 for As'?»Wyane, 
Devasv&min. 
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Name of Gotra. 


8. Gutam4|i 

9. Uehathj^h 

10. Rahugan^^ 

11. Somar^jakayah 

12. Vamadeva^ 

IS. Brihaduktihat 


3 

11. h. 

\ 3 


14. Prishadas'v&h 

15. Riksh^h 

16. Kakshivantiah 

17. Dirghatamasal^ 

18. Bharadvajagnive- \ 

s'y^h J 

19. Madgala^ 

20. VishnuvriddhS.1^ 

21. Gargal^ 

22. Harita 
Kutsa 
Pinga 
^ankha 
Darbhya 
Bhaimagav^h 

23. Sankriti 
Putim^sha 
Tapdi 
Sambhii 

^ iivagav^^i 

24. Kaav^k 

25. Kapaya^j 

26. Saunga-^ais'irjat 


27. Atraya^ 

28. Gavishthirfih 


No. of Ancestors. Invoeation AncestorSi 

II. THE ANGIRASAS. 

II. THE GOTAMAS. 

3 Angirasa, Ay^sya, Gautameti. 

3 ,, Auehathya, Gautameti. 

3 55 R§,huganya. Gautameti. 

3 55 Somarajya, Gautameti. 

3 5 , Vamadevya, Gautameti. 

3 5 , Barhadukthya, Gautameti. 

3 ,5 P^rashadas'va, 

or Vairupeti. 

3 Ashtadanshtra, ParshadasVa, Vairupeti. 
5 Angirasa, B^rhaspatya, Bharadvaja, 
V^ndana, Mitavaehaseti. 

5 „ Auchathya, Gautama, Aus'ija 

K^kshivateti. 

„ Auchathya, Dirghatamaseti. 
THE BHARADVAJAS. 

Angirasa, BIrhaspatya, Bh§.radv4jeti. 

3 ,5 Bh^rmyas'va, 

or Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarkshya, Bhd-rmyas'va, Maudgalyeti, 

3 Angirasa, Paurukutsya, Trli-sadasyaveti. 

5 „ B^rhaspatya, Bh^radvdja, 

or ^ Glrgya, S'ainyeti. 

3 Angirasa*', S'ainya, G^rgyeti. 


1 


3 Angirasa, Ambarisha, 
y or Yauvan^s^veti 

I 3 M^ndh&tra, Ambarisha, Yauvanas'veti. 


J 

1 


I 3 Angirasa, Gaurivita, 
y or Sankrityeti. 

3 Saktya, Gaurivita, Sankrityeti, 


J 


3 Angirasa, Ajamilha, 
or ^ Kanveti. 

8 Angirasa, Ghaura, Kllnveti. 

3 „ Mahiyava, Uruksbayaseti. 

5 5 , Barhaspatya, 

or Bh^radv^ja, KMya, Atkileti, 

3 

III^THE AfBIS. 

3 Atreya, Arehan^nasa, Syavas'veti," 

3 „ Gavishthira, PaurvS.titheti. 

26 
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Name of Gofcra. 1 

29. Chikita- 
Glllava- 
K^labava- 
Maiiutantu- 
Kus'ik^ji 

30. ^raumata-kftmakfci- 

yan^ti 

31. DhanaDjayAh 

32. Ajab 

33. Rohina^i 

34. AshtakAh 

35. Pdrana-Varidhapa- 

yant&b. 

36. Kat§li 

37. AghamarshanS-h 

38. Renavah 

39. Venavab 

49. !§§»lank^yaua- 
^AlAkeha- 
Lohit§-ksha- 
Lohitajahnaval^ 


No. of Ancestors. Invocation of Ancestor®, 

IV. THIS VXS'VAMITIUS. 

1 

y 3 Vais vSmitra, Devanita. Audaleti, 


Devas^ravasa, Daivatara- 
seti. 

MMhuchhandasa, Dhi-n- 
anjayjeti. 

M^dhuehhandasaj Ajyeti. 
MMhuchhandasa, Rauhi- 
neti, 

Madhuchhandasa, Ashta-« 
keti. 

Devar^ta, Paiiraneti. 

KAtya, Atkileti. 
Aghatnarshana, Raas'keti. 
GAtbina, Rainaveti. 
G^Ithioa, Vaiiiaveti. 

^alankayana, Kaus'iketi, 


V THE KAS'yAPAS. 

41. Kas'yap&h 3 K^s'yapa, Avatsara, Asiteti. 

42. Nidhruv^ib 3 „ „ Naidhraveti. 

43. Rel)hlHi 3 „ ,, Raibhyeti, 

C 3 SAndila, As'ita, Daivaleti. 

44. ^andiWh j or 

(.3 KAs'yapa, 99 5 ? 

VI. THE VASISHTTIAS. 

45. Vasishth^h I Vasishtheti^ 

46. IJpamanyavali 3 Yasishtha, Abharadvasiij 

Indrapramadeti. 

47. Par^s'arlih 3 VAsishtha. S^Sktya, PAras'aryeti, 

48 . Kundinah * 3 „ Maitravaruna, 

Kauiidinyeti, 

VII. TJFIT AGASTIS, 

r 3 Agastya, D^rdhachyuta, 

49 . Agastayali j or Idhmav^heti. 

t 3 Agastya, Dilrdhacbyntn, Somavlheti. 

There are other lists of much greater exterit^whieli may become 
useful in time for chronologic^ ealeulatioDs. In them the first branch 
of the Bhrigns, the Vatsas, count 73 names; among them suoh names 
as ^aunakavanHh (8), Pailah (13), Paingaleyaii^t (14), Plninil^ (29), 
YUlmikayah (30). Vidas comprise 13, the Arshtishenas 8, the 
Yaskas 20, the Mitrayus 11, the Vainyas 8, and the Sunakas 9 names® 
It would occupy too much space to print these lists here, 


45. Vasishth^h 

46. IJpamanyavali 

47. Par^s'arlih 

48 . Kundinah 


49 . Agastayali 
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In order to prove that these lists were not merely arbitrary composi® 
Monsj their practical bearing on two very important acts of the ancient 
BrAhmanic society, the consecrating of the sacrificial fires, and 
marriage, should be borne in mind. 

When the fire is to be eonseerated, Agni Havyav4hana, the god who 
carries the libations to heaven, must be invoked This invoeation or 
invitation of Agni, is called prav'xra,'^ Agni himself or the fire is called 
Arsheya, the offspring of the Rishis, because the Rishis first lighted him 
at their sacrifices. He is the Hotri as well as the Adhvaryn among 
the gods. Like the Hotri and Adhvarju priests, he is supposed to 
invite the gods to the sacrifice, and to carry himself the obtation 
to the seat of the immortals. When therefore a Brahman has his own 
fire consecrated, he wishes to declare that he is as worthy as his 
ancestors to offer sacrifices, and he invites Agni to carry his" oblations 
to the gods as he did for his ancestors. The names of these ancestors 
must then be added to his invitation, and thus the invitation or invoca. 
tion of the ancestors came to be called For insta-Dee, if a 

Brahman belongs to the family of the Mandukeyas, he must know that 
the Mandukeyas belong to the Vatsas^ and that the Vatsas are descend- 
ed from Bhrigu, and invoke five ancestors. He must, therefore, like all 
members of^tbe Yatsa-gotra, invoke Agni by the names of Bhargava, 
Chyi^vana, Apnavana, iiurva, and JAmadgna. If he" belong to the family 
of YAjaavalkya. a branch of the Kus'ikas, descendants of Vis'v^mitra, he 
mus:t invoke Agni by the name of Yis'vamitra, Devar^ta and Udala. 
This, at least, is the rule kid down* in the Baudhayana-sutra, with 
which the As'vaUjana-sutra coincides, expect that it does not mention 
the Y^jnavdlkyas as a subdivision of the Kus'ikas. This custom was 
known at the time of the composition of the Br^hmanas, and we have 
no reason to doubt that ever since the first establishment of Vedie sacri- 
fices, the forty-nine families preserved the tradition of their sacred 
pedigree, and that their genealogies possess a certain historical value. 

This is confirmed still farther if we cjnsider the ancient Brahmanic 
marriage laws. To marry a woman belonging to the same G-ofcra, or 
having the same Pravara, was considered incest, and visited with 
severe penance. As'val4yana (xii. 15.) says: “ Asam^napravarair 
viv4hahd' ‘‘Marriage takes place with persons who have not the same 
Pravara, e,, who do not invoke the same Rishis as their ancestors/* 
Apa&tamba says : “Sagotr^ya duhitaram .na prayacbehhet," “Thou 
shalt not give thy daughter to a man belonging to the same Gotra or 
family.’’ YAjnavalkya says: “ Aroginim bhr^trimatim asamfi-nlrshago- 
Iraj&m udvahet/’ “Let a man marry a woman who is free from disease, 

^ 

2 Thns we read in the ^rauta-sutras, of the Manavas, that the 
Bikshita must say his name, the name of his Gotra, of his father, grand^ 
father and great grandfather ; a custom which, if observed as a sacred law, 
must have -preserved a genealogical knowledge for many generations. 

%.Tn fqiJTiST i i afq?nsrf^ U 
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who has brothers, and who is not the daaghter of a man ha?ing the same 
aneeitors and belonging to r<he same Gotra as himself.^^ In eaoh ease 
severe pnmshmeats are threatened if a man transgress these rales 
knowingly, or even unknowingly. There are some special rules with 
regard to marriage, which differ again according to different Silfcras ; of 
which the following, taken from As'valAyana, may serve as a specimen : 

1. Persons who have the same Pravara must not intermarry. 
Hence a Par^s'ara must not marry the daughter of ParAs'ara. 

2. Person bolonging to the same Gofcra must not intermarry. 
Hence a VisV&.mitra mast not many the daaghter of a Vis'vAmitra. 

3. There are exceptions to this rule among the Bhrigus and 
Angirasas, As a general rule, persons are called sagotra, if but one 
of the Rishis whom they invoke is the same. Hence an Upamanyu 
must not marry the daughfeer of a Par^s'ara, because the name of 
Vasishtha occurs in the tryarsheya pravara of both. But the three 
Gotras of the Bhrigu^, from the Syaifeas to fche Sunakas, may intermarry, 
The first four Gotras of the Bhrigus must uot, neither the six first 
Gotras of the Gobamas. The Prishadas'vas, Mudgalas, Vishnuvriddhas, 
Kanvaa, Agastyas, Haritas, Sankribis, Kapis, and Yaskas may intermarry 
among themselves, and with the J^madagnyas, &c. Dliirghatamas', on 
the contrary, Auchathyas and Kakahivats are to be considered as 
members of one Gotra, nor are marriages allowed between the Bhara- 
dvAjAgnives'is, Rik^has, Sunga-^ais'iris, (or Sungas, Sais'iris), Katas, and, 
according to some, the Gargas. 

Ib is clear from this that the scienca of genealogy, being so inti- 
mately connected* with the social and ecclesiastical system of the 
^rAhmans, mast have been studied with great care in India, and that the 
gsnealogieal lists which have been preserved to us in ancient works 
represent something real and historical. 

After we have thus gained an insight into the system by which the 
Brahmanas were handed down from generation to generation, we now 
return bo a consideration of the literary merits of these works. The 
BrAhmanas represent no doubt a most interesting phase in the history 
of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves, as literary productions, 
they are most disappointing. No one would have supposed that at so 
early a period, and in so primitive a state of sooiety, there could have 
risen up a literature which for pedantry and downright absurdity can 
hardly be matched anywhere. There is no lack of striking thoughts, of 
bold expressions, of sound reasoning, and carious traditions in these 
collections. Bub these are only like the fragments of a torso, like pre- 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general character of these works 
is marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, 
and antiquarian pedantry. It is most important to the historian that 
he should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation 
oan be blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most important 
that we should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in 
their youth as well as in their dotage. These works deserve to be 
studied as the physician studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving 
of madmen. They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of 
faded grandeur, the memories of noble aspirations, But let us only 
■ ' ' / 
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try to translala! these works into our own lauguage, and we shall 
feel astonished that haaaan language and human thought should! 
ever have been used for suoh purposes. The followiag is a small 
speoimen, and it has not bean chosen to give an unfavourable idea 
of the BrAhmanae. It is the beginning of the Aitareja-brAhmanaf 
and explains a sacrificial act in itself full of meaning. Originally the 
DikshaniyA, as this ceremony is called, was meant to represent, by 
simple and natural emblems, the new birth through which a man, 
on his first admission to the sacrifice, was believed to enter a new life. 
Let ns see what became of this act in the hands of the BrAhmans. 

Agni is the first among the Gods, Vishnu the last.i Between them 
stand all the other deities. 

They offer a PurolAs'a to Agni and Vishnu which has been prepared 
for the DikshaniyA in eleven jars.- 

They offer it indeed to all che deities of this ceremony, without any 
difference.^ 

For Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the deities.*^ 

They are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni and Vishna. Thus 
when men offer the PurolAs^a to Agni and Vishnu, they worship the 
deities at both ends.^ 

Here they say, if there be a PurolAs^a prepared in eleven jars, and 
there be two gods, Agni and Vishnu, what rule is there tor the two, or 
what division 

The PurolAs'a of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the GAyatri verse 
consists of eight syllables, and the Gayatri is Agni’s metre. That of 

^ tgtT?iTiTg^r sTfqr il 

The commentator says that the gods among whom Agni and Vishna 
are the first and last, are the gods to whom prayers are offered at the 
ceremonies belonging to the Agnishtoma. There are 12 prayers (s'^astra), 
and the first is addressed to Agni (bhur Agnir jyotih) ; the last, which is 
an AgnimAruta, contains a verse in praise of Vishnu (Vishnor nu kam). 
See Kaushitaki-brahmana, viii. 1. This passage proves nothing as to the 
relative dignity of Agni and Vishnu. In the Kaush.-br. Agni is called 
avarArddhya, Vishnu 'pararddhyas, and the Com. explains these terms as 
signifying the first in the former, and the first in the latter half. 

2 fHWTr'T ll 

A purolAs'a is a baked flour cake (pakvah pishtapindah) and mVUiip, 
to strew, means originally to take four handfuls of rice from the cart and 
throw them into a winnowing basket. Here, however, it means the offer- 
ing of the oblation which has been prepared in that m anner. The original 
meaning of DikshA is said to be ‘^shaving or cleansing.” 

\\ 
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three jars belongs f5o Vishnu, for Vishna strode thrioe through this 
universe, This is their rule here^ and this the division.^ 

He who thinks himself without we^Uh, may offer a Ohara in ghee 
(clarified butter),^ 

On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth 
The ghee in the Ohara, is the milk of the woman, the grains belong 
to the man; both together are a pair. Thus the (huni increases him 
by this very pair with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosper. 

He who knows this is increased with progen f,*'’ 

He who performs the New-moon and Full-moon sacritices, has com- 
meneed with the sacrifice and with the gods,® After having sacrificed 
with the New-moon or Pull-moon oblation, he may perform the DikshS. 
on the same oblation and the same sacrificial seat.'^ 

This is one Diksha.® 

The Hotri m ust recite seventeen S&midhent verses.^ 

* 3Ti?r?|TS’GiiStt’:r ^ TTTq‘qit?r^3f^%^qr%T 

fq-^?5FgqsKirci II 

^ HfiTcT II 

® qiq ^ q si%fasf3 fT qfctfqgfci ii 
^ qitf ^ crcqnqr q^fq; 

nsrqqfcl qSTTc^ II 

srnqt q^firq II ^ ^ 

qi qq 3Trcsq'fq% q!n'|^frqrH(¥7T qiTq STTRiqT- 

qr qi qf^?J?^q ffqfq crqiT 

The commentator tries to show that the Dars'a-purna-mA-sa sacrifices 
are connected with all other rites. Although the Soma sacrifice is not a 
modification of the Dars^'a-pfirina-m^sa, still the Ishtis, as, for instance, 
the Diksbaniya and Pr&»yaniyi, are, and they form part of the Soma 
saorifiee The Agnihotra also, wiish all its parts, does not follow the rules 
of the D. P., but it has reference to the Ahavaniya and the other sacred 
fires, and these fires must be placed by means of the Pavarnfiiia-ishti. 
Now, as all the Ishtis are modifications of the D. P,, the relation is 
established ; and therefore the D, P. may be called the beginning of all 
sacrifices. 

The commentator says ; kavi/i means the sacrifice, and harhik niQ^ixxs 
the same, and he takes the two locatives in the sense of ‘‘after this new- 
moon and full-moon sacrifice has been performed.’’ 

ffq: Jas^q^qffssris^T sfq 1 qf^qSTTqrqreqi’?'^ 

qif qf^R?%tiTqTgT^?r qff fq qtsgfgq qsrrtq II. 

® The last words, “this is one Diksha," indicate that there is another ; 
that ii to say, some allow the Soma saorifiee, which begins with the 
Diksli^, before the Dars'a-purpa-m§,sa, 

^ \\ 

The number is stated, because generally the Samldhenis are only fifteen 
in number. These fifteen were origiaally but ole von versos, of which the 
first and last ‘are repeated three times. 
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The Prajapati, the Lord of the Wofld, is seventeen-fold, the months 
are twelve, and the seasons five, by putting the Hemanta and Sis'ira 

seasons- as one. So mueh is the year, and the year is Prajapati.^ 

He who knows this prospers by these verses which reside in Praji*- 
pati.^ 

The sacrifice went away from the gods. They wished to find it by 
means of the Ishtis* The Ishtis are called Ishtis because with them 
they wished (isk^ to wish) to find it.^ They found it.'^ 

He who knows this prospers after having found the sacrifice.^ 

What are called oblations (ahuti) are invocations (i.huti); with them 
the sacrifieer calls tl^ gods, this is why they are .called ^hutis.® 

They are called Utis, for by their means the gods come to the calling 
ofthe sacrifieer (dyauti, they corns)* Or because they are the paths 
and the ways, they are called utis ; for they are the way to heaven for 
the sacrifiicer.'^ 

Thera they say, as another priest makes the oblation (sciL the 
Adhvaryn), then why do they call him the Hotri (the offerer), who 
recites the prayers and formalas ^ 

Because he causes the deities to be brought near according to their 
station, saying, Bring him, bring him, ” this is the reason why he is 
called Hotri ; he is a Hotri (from dvak, to bring near.^ 

He who knows this, is called a Hotri. 

He whom the priests initiate (by means of the DikshS. ceremony), ha 
is made again to be an embryo (he is born again.) ^ ^ 

‘ t sTsrrqfcTSTtiH 

cTTWTc^^c^?:: R^rTTfcl: 9 

jisTN^ir^rcHTtfir^^Tsfr ^ [\\{\ 

^ The Brahmana gives hare three fanciful etymologies oilsktif the 
technical name of the sacrifice ; of dkuH, the oblations enjoined at the 
sacrifice ; and of another name for the same. The re il etymology of 
ishti is not isk^ to wish, but yaj, to sacrifie s of dliuti, not kvayaii, to call5 
but juhotii to offer; of uti, not dydH, to come, but dvdti, to protect, 

® ^:c5^rfcT ^ ^ II 

® siif t ?i^rf rr?i Tctffflrlf f 5rr=f ?r^Tf tV^t- 

cIT nm ^ ?it: 

^ ® ^TS 3 SR^fTT^ |rtc?TTSr^5I ffcT n 

The commentator says, that the proper name for the Hotri would seem 

to be Anuvakfcri or Yashtri, because g?I5^T?qf ?TI3?IT ^ II 

9 ^ ci^ q-mjirsrsT 3igflrT^fTgirf||cqT3rf?Tf?ii 

iim 57^%^ II 

^ ccw H R II 

gffsjT II 
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They sprinkle him with water. ^ 

Water is seed ; having thas givea this to him, they initiate him.^ 

They anoint him with fresh butter (navanita). Charified butter for 
the gods is (called) Ajya ; for men Surabhighrita ; for the manes Ayuta , 
for the embryos Navanita. Therefore by anointing him with navanita, 
they inorease him with his own portion.^ 

They anoint his oyes with a collyrium.^ 

Anointing is light for the eyes. Having thus imparted light to him, 
they initiate him.^ 

They rub him clean with twenty-one handfuls of Kiis'a grass.® 

Him who is pure and has thus been cleaned, they initiate.'^ 

They take him to the hall.® 

The hall is the womb for the pupil (dikshita). By taking him to the 
hall they take him (who was before represented as an embryo) into his 
womb.® 

In this true womb he sits, and hence he departs.^ ® 

Therefore the fruit is borne in the true womb and brought forth 
from it* ^ ^ • 

Therefore let not the sun shiue upon him in its rising or setting away 
from the hall' nor let the priests speak to him, ^ ^ 

They cover him with a cloth. 

* u 

2 3Tri! II 

» II 

TTfl[T<ir'r 

The commentator quotes a verse to the effect that molten ghee is called 
^jya ; hardened* it is called ghrta ; slightly molten, it is called dyuia ; 
and well seasoned it is called surahhi. But the Taittiriyas say, ‘‘‘ g'hfitdk 
is for the gods, ckstu for the manes, niskpakva for men. *' Astu is here the 
same as ayuta, slightly molten, and nUlipalv^, quite liquid. 

II 

5 cTfif^^icqiT 3[¥rfq^: n 

6 II 

The hall is called Dikshit -vimita, because it was made (vimita) for 
the initiated (dikshita). It is commonly called Pr3,Ghiaavin.s'a, 

8 JlrPii&lT tTcesri ^rq'Ti^^Tfci ii 

8 H fir ii 

^ u set 3TT?i^ li 

‘ Hi5q'5T9[\f^crr^firctT^Tr^c?tTS¥3f!{5crr^i¥?T^fH?jT5Tfq 

II 

12 arwHi U 
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This cloth is the caul in which the pupil is to be born ; thus they 
cover him wifch the caul ^ 

The skin of a black antelope is his next cloak.^ 

Next to the caul is the Jar^yu ; thus they cover him with the 
Jar%u.^ 

He closes his hands. 

With closed hands the embryo lies, with closed hands the child iff 
born, As he closes his hands, he holds the sacrifice, and all its gods 
between his hands. ^ 

They say, there is nn confu-ion for him who has first finished his 
Diksh4 , for his sacrifice is held f^st (between his hands), and the gods 
are so likewise. ‘Therefore there can be no loss for him, like that which 
falls on him whose Diksh^ was finished later.® 

After having put otf his cloak, he descends ty the bath. Therefore 
an embryo is born after he is separated from the Jarayu.'^ 

He descends together with his cloth — therefore a child is born toge- 
ther with the eaui. ® 

For him who has not offered a sacrifice before, let (the llotri) recite 
two puronuvtkyAs, tvam agne sapratha (v. 13. 4.) for the first, 

soma yas te mayobhuvah ’’ (i. 91. 9,) for the second portion of the 
ghee.^ 

2 ^TirTf3t!Tg^=«! vrsrffT ii 

3 igrrnc <fcJiT^qfr?T a 

^ II 

® t ?5cWT »T¥ffr‘rT: g'si^ i;?g[T iifrid 

cfcHsrraar g^?^T a 

fi ':rfcgfT?fr 

?T«ri ci^far a 

It is said by the commentator that if two or more Br§.hmans perform 
the Soma sacrifice on the same spot and at the same time, they commit a 
sin, which is called sansav'J, confusion of libations. They ought to be 
separated by a river or a mountain. He, however, who has finished his 
DiksbA first and holds the gods between his closed hands, is not exposed 
to the consequences of the sansava, because the gods will be with him and 
n t with the other man whose DikshS, was finished later. 

7 ci^iirsg^r JTfr^ a 

® 5n?r% ii ^ ii 

3 »r% ^riT 

After the general remarks on the Dikshanijeshti which were given in 
the first three sections, without any particular regard to the offices of the 
Hotri the fourth section begins with the ceremonial rules for the Hotri. 
The *Hotri has to recite certain verses on being ordered to do so by the 
Adhvaryu. 


27 
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(The third line of the first verse is) through thee they carry out the 
saorifice and by reciting this line the Hotri carries out toe sacrifice 
for the pupil. ^ 

For him who has offered a sacrifice before, let the Hotin recite 
instead Agnih pratnena manmana,” (viii 44, 12.) and “soma girbhish tva 
vayam’V(i9L il.)^ 

By saying “ pratnam’’ (former) a word which occurs in the first 
verse, he alludes to the former sacrifice.^ 

Both these rules (of using certain verses for a man who has not, 
and for a man who has, sacrificed before) are not to be observed.^ 

Let him rathf^r use the two verses on the destruction of Vritra 
“ Agnir vritr^ni janghanat,’’ (vi. 16. 24.) and “ tvam Som^si satpatih’^ 
(i. 91, 5.)5‘ 

For he whom the sacrifice approaches de* troys Vritra ; therefore 
verses on the destruction of Vritra are to be used.®. 

Having enjoined these two verses for the introdactory ceremony of 
the offering of ghee, the Br^hmana now proceeds to detail the y^jyanu- 
v§.ky2l3 for the principal offering, 

“ Agnir mukham pratharno devatAnAm,*^ &c., is the ParonuvakyS/, 
“ Agnis' eha Vishno tapaiittamam manah,’^ etc., the Y4jy§. verse. These 
two verses on Agni and Vishnu are correct in form The correctness 
of a sacrifice consists in its correctness of form ; it consists in this that 
the verse recited alludes to the act performed.'^ ^ 

Agni and Vishnu are the gaardians of thu Dikshfi among the gods, 
They are the lords of the Diksba. Therefore as the oblation is to Agni 
and Vishna, they who are the lords of the Diksh^ are pleased and grant 
the Dikshd, saying, Let those who perform this rite be initiated.® 

^ ffcT o:clfg[5T^Tf?r II 

^ 31%: fr ^fyf¥r|r q’q-arfd q-; II 

® II 

* II 

® 3T%f STTfw qT'sfurtq ^qTg[^ II 

® qiT ss^rsqrTfqfcr ii 

The reason which the commentator gives for his extraordinary prooee- 
dlig is, that in each of the two couples of verses which were first recom- 
mended, the first verse only contained an allusion to the peculiarities of 
the sacrifices, while the two verses now enjoined both treat of the destruc- 
tion of Vritra. 

tfq^T qTTsqigqrq^ flqfT: I q'f^q 

qffq’^Ji^ q'cqirf i, 

O'' ^ 

Instead of saving “■ anavakjay%^," because the anuvakya comes be- 
fore the y%a, the compound yajyanuv&kye is formed, the shorter word, 
according to grammar, sfc aiding first in a Dvaudva compound. The verses 
are not in the s'^kala-s'akha of the Kig.veda, 

® f I qqfqT qtgrqTcsl ?f1 ?r?i^T5rr« 
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They are Trishtabhs (by their metre), iu order that they may give 
bodily strength.^ . 

Having explained the verses used by the Hotri at the principal part 
of the sacrifice, bhe BrS^hmana adds some rules on the Svishtakrit 
verses. - 

He who wishes for beauty and for wisdom, let him use the two G&yatrt 
verses^ of the Svishtakrit.^ 

The G^yatri is beauty, full of wisdom.^ 

He who knowing this uses the two Gityatris becomes possessed of 
beauty and wisdom.^ 

He who desires long life, let him use two Ushnih verses.® 

Ushnih is life.'^ 

He who knowing this uses the two Ushnihs, arrives at any age.® 
He who desires heaven, let him use two Anushtubhs.^ 

There are sixfcy-four syllables in the two Anush tubhs, and three 
are those worlds, (earth, sky and heaven) each of twenty-one parts. 
With each twenty-one syllables he ascends to these worlds, and. with 
the sixty-fourth he stands firm in heavenA ® 

He who knowing this uses the two Anushtubhs stands firm,^^ 

He who desires wealth and glory, let him use two Brihatis.'^ 

The Brihati is wealth and glory. 

f t?iT^ ^ 
ell II 

^ ^f5[?regrT?r ii « il 

^ They are Sa havyav^l amirbyah,” (iii 11. 2.) and Agnir faobife 
purohitah.’’ (iii. ILL) 

4 H%T t 11 

® siSTsi^f=rV ¥rsrf?T 11 

® g:rsai5TgrT3: U 

They are “ A^ae v^jasya goinita^,” (i, 73. 4 ) and “Si idh^no vasuah 

kavilj.” (i. 79. 5.) 

a 

® ^ a:^f^5T3f^3T|f 155% II 

® 11 

They are “Tvam Agne vasun.’’ (i. 45. 1.) 

10 gr^T^ Sigs^¥rt£igs5tf«3!iC^CTft>I flT gSfS^T %T5|5T 

sf^ a ^ ^ 

“ sTf^fs% f a 

fteUT «T^K!^r ^sn^^Ttr: II 

' They are ‘•Bna vo agaim (vii 16 1.), and Qdasya s'oehih.” (vii. 16, 3.). 
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He who knowiag this u-es two Bpihatis gives himself wealth aad 
glory.i 

He who loves the sacrifice, let him use two Pankfcis/^ 

The sacrifice is like a Pankti.^ 

The sacrifice comes to him who, kuowing this, uses two Pankfcis.'* 

Let him who desires strength, use two Trishtubhs.^ 

Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power.^ 

He who knowing this uses two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, vigorous 
and powerful^ 

Let him who desires cattle, use two Jagatis.^ 

Cattle is Jagati-like.^ 

He who knowing this uses two Jagatis, becomes rich iu cattle.^® 

Let him who desires food, use two Vir^] verses.^ ^ 

Viraj is food. shine.) 

Therefore he who has the largest food here shines most on earth ; 
this is the reason why it is called Viraj (shining).^® 

He who knows this shines forth among his own people; he is the 
best of his friends. 

All these are voluntary verses. We now come to those which are 
always to be used. 

Now the metre Vir^j possesses five powers. 

Because it has three lines, therefore it is GS.yatri and Ushnih (which 
also have three lines). Because its lines have each eleven syllables, 
therefore it is Trishtubh. Because it has thirty* three syllables, there- 
fore it is Anushtubh. (If it be said that the two Vir&j verses in 
question, “ preddho agne/^ &c., ani “imo agne,^' &o., have only 

thirty-one and thirty-two syllables, it must be remembered that) 

They are ^‘Agnim tarn manye.’* (v. 6. 1.) 

3 qTgfr t Enrni 

4 ?Tir> qr a 

They are “Dve virfipe charatah.^’ (i. 95. 1.) 

® ettStt a 

® 3I»T5!^ q^qjTSr: a 

They are^Janasya gop4.’^ (v. 11. 1.) 

® STTtTclT t'TSn’g: a 

’ * et q^fETSTg;. a 

n f^T^TTqrsrraqiTJT: s:^ct a 

They are “Preddho ague” (vii, 1. 3.), “Imo ague," (vii. 1.18.) 

12 g|5r* t a 

1 ® ^ trii f^TT5T% 

^ E:Tiif% «rgs mT^ et a ^ a 
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metres do not change by one syllable or by two, The fifth power is 
that it is VirAj (shining).^ 

He who knowing this uses the two VirSj verses, obtains the power 
of all metres, retains the power of all metres, obtains union, uniformity 
and unison with all metres, eats and has to eat, has food together with 

his family. *2 

Therefore the two VirAj verses are certainly to be used, those which 
begin with “Preddho agno*’ and *‘lmo agne.^’^ 

Diksha is right, Diksha is truth, therefore a man who performs the 
DikshA must speak the truth.'^ 

Now they say, what man can speak all truth ? 

Gods are full of truth, men are full of falsehood.^ 

Let him make each speech with the word ‘‘Viehakshana.** (which 
means, let him put ‘‘viehakshana’' at the end of the name of a person 
whom he addresses.)® 

The eye is viehakshana, for with it he sees clearly {vi-chakaaA, to 
perceive.)^ 

The eye is established as truth among men.® 

Therefore people say to a man who tells something, “Hast thou 
seen it And if he says “ 1 saw it," then they believe him. And if 
one sees a thing oneself, one does not believe others, even many. ^ 

’siac. ccsr^sirr^afaT q^rf?r 

^a^S'TrTT EtiTT^Tr^Trar* ^ 

f^T§T II 

® i 3i?r ^ It 

^ 3II5f ^r^cis?f I 

Sight (rita) and truth (satya) are said to differ, inasmuch as rita means 
a true conception, satya, a true speech. 

® »^5iTTf j fa JT3«Er; ^c^r^fcar t 

waa^flar ii 3 ’®rr ?fa 11 
® fagg^oaa'V 11 

For instance, instead of saying, “Devadatta, bring the cow;” let him say, 
“Devadatta, viehakshana, bring the cow.” According to Apastamba, 
viehakshana ought to be used after the names of a Kshatriya and Vais'ya, 
bub ^‘ohanasita" after the name of a BrAhman. 

^ n Kaasha -hr. 

ff H 

® tre:rrT^Tg^roHTTfTf[TfiT% 5PT 5RI ^ 

n gfjn gsiTr^T «r|siiT% iv 
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Therefore let) a man make each speeoh with the word ^^Viahakehana;^® 
then his uttered speeoh becomes full of truth. ^ 

The next extract is from the Kaashitjaki-brAbmana (xxvi. S.)? It 
will show how completely bhe true character of the sacrifice had bean 
forgotten, and how much importance was attached to mere triflae,^ 
It is ihtelUgiblei wherever there is an established ceremonial, and priests 
appointed to watch over it, that certain rules should be laid down for 
remedying any mistakes that may have occurred in the performance 
of a sacrifice. The chapter of accidents is a large one, and the Brah- 
mans have spared no pains in laying down the most complicated 
rules, how to counteract the consequences of a real mistake. The 
rules of penance or prayas'chitta occupy, in several instances, one- 
third of the whole collections of ceremonial rules. But this was not 
enough. Discussions were raised, not only how to remedy mistakes, 
that had been observed at the time ; but how to counteract the effects 
of mistakes, unobserved during the performance of the sacrifice. To 
settle this question, the Kaushitakins quote the following story; — 

“And then Pratardana, the son of Divod^sa, fa famous king) having 
gone to the sacrifice of the Rishis of Nimisha, sat down in their presence 
and asked the question : ^If the Sadasya (the superintending priest, 
according to the ceremonial of the Kaushitakins) should make known 
a past blunder, or any one of the priests should observe it, how would 
you be free from sin ?’ The priests were silent. Their Brahman was 
Alikayu, the descendant of Vachaspati. He said, H do not .know this, 
alas ! JUet us ask the teacher of our fathers, the elder Jdtukarnya., He 
asked him : ‘If the performer himself should observe a past blunder, 
or some one else should make it known, how could that blunder become 
not a blunder? by saying the passage again, or by* an offering?* 
Jitukarnya said, ‘The passage must be said again.’ Alikayu asked 
Kim again ; Should he say again the S istra, the Aauvaobaaa. the 
Nigada, the Yajy^, or whatever elses it may be, from beginrung to end ? 
JAtukarJUya said : As far as the blunder extends, so far let him say it 

* tarre^Ti girg^cir 

57^% II \ II 

2 ^ ^nr^q-rarT CTqgqriT5^TqT’Fq'?t 

fiR?5rT grpircT^r 

fci tjqErrnrT^TTq- n ? q-^rfcr- 

qjTcTgsqtjf aK?tf qr ^S^cTff^T q;«f arpqttrJTg^sitiT 

qi tFq s^qh^r qq ffq f sngsK'ii^- 

jqj qq'sg qrgqqff qr qr qrsqr qr qgjT^qc^rq 

q^^qqqrf?^ qiqfqrqgsqw qiqs^qfxi qi^^ qT q?' qw 
Ifq 5 srtgqj’oqfsq f qq gqqqTqfTi?^ Ifqr- 

Itht^ qit>Fq 'f^fegsqnrqisq- 
HiqT; f qfq «q* q^fq^qi Irai^qw q;^T% 11 
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agaioj whether a verse, a half verse, a foot, a word, or a letter. Then 
said Kaushitaki : Let him not say the passage again, nor let , him per- 
form a penance offering (Kaush.-br. vi. 11.) It.isnota blunder,’ so said 
Kaushitaki ; ‘for whatever blunder the Hotris commit at the sacrifice 
without being aware of it, all that, Agni, the divine Hotri, makes 
whole ; and this is confirmed by a verse from the Eig-veda.’ ” 

There are, however, others passages in the iii4bmanas, fuir of genuine 
thought and feeling, and most valuable as pictures of life, and as 
records of early struggles, which have left no trace in the literature 
of other nations. The story of Sunahas'epha. for instance, which we find 
in the Aitareyabrahmana, and in the SAnkh^yana-sutras is interesting 
in many respects. It shows that, at that early time, fcbe BrAhmans 
were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, and that men who were 
supposed to belong to the caste of the Brahmans were ready to sell 
their sons for that purpose. The text of this story, together with the 
various readings, as gathered from the SAnkhayana sutras will be prin- 
ted in the appendix.^ 

‘‘Haria'ehandra,*^ the son of Vedbas, of the family of the IkshvAkus, 
was a king without a son. He had a hundred wives, but had no son 
by them. In his house lived Parvata and NArada. He asked Narada : 
‘Tell me, O NArada, what do people gain by a son, whom they all wish 
for, as well those who reason as those who do not reason 

Being asked by one verse, NArada ^ replied in ten verses : 

Tf a father sees the face of a son, born alive, he pays a debt in him, 
and goes to immortality. . 

‘The pleasure which a father has iu his sou is greater thau all the 
pleasures that are from the earth, from the fire, and from the waters. 

Always have the fathers overcome the great darkness by a sou ; 
for a Self is born from his Self ; it (the new-boru Self, the son) is like a 
ship, full of food, to carry him over. 

What is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What are the hairs ? What 
the heat ? Try to get a son, you Brahmaus ; he is undoubtedly the world. 

‘ Food is life for men, clothing his protection, gold his beauty, cattle 
his strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity^ ; but the son 
is his light in the highest world. 

^ See Professor Wilson’s Eassay on Human Sacrifices in the Veda, 
and Professor Roth, iu Weber’s Ind. Studieo, i. p. 457. 

2 Haris'chandra was, accordiug to the PurAuas, the son of Tris'anku, 
king of AyodhyA. whom Vasishtha had cursed,., and who made VisVAmi- 
tra his Purohifca. Vis'vAmitra in the Brahmaua is represented as one of 
Haris'ehandra’s priests, but the offic 0 |of Brahmaua is held by Vasishtha, In 
the RamAyana, the S'acrifice of Sunahs'epha takes place under King 
Ambarisha. 

^ Ndrada is known as a frequent inrterlocutor in the epic and purAnio 
poetry, particularly in dialogues where moral and legal precepts are 
given. Cf. Burnouf BhAgavat purAna, voL iii. preface. 

^ The commentator gives a very differeut version of this line. Ha 
takes mctla^ which usually means matter, or mud, to signify the state of 
life of a Orikasthai or householder. Ajina, the skin, pirticularly of the 
antelope (aja), he takes as a symbol of fcbe Brakmachdrht state, because 
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‘ As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes his mother, when he be- 
comes her child, having been renewed in her, he is bom in the tenth month. 

‘A wife is a wife (j%^) because man is born (jS;yat 0 ) again in her. She is 
a mother (abhuti) because he brings forth (Abhuti); a germ is hidden in her, 

‘ The gods and the old ages brought great light unto her. The gods 
said to men : “ In her you will be born again/' 

‘ There is no life for him who has no son, this the animals also know. 

‘ The path which those follow who have sons and no sorrows, is 
widely praised and happy. Beasts and birds know it, and they have 
young ones everywhere.' 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : ‘ Go to Varuna the king, and 
say : May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you/ The 
king assented, he went to Varuna the king, and said : ^ May a son be 
born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you.' Varuna said, ‘ Yes/ A 
son was born to him, called Rohita. Then Varuna said to Haris'ehan- 
dra : ‘ A son is born to thee, sacrifice him to me.' Haris'chandra said : 

‘ When an animal is more than ten days old, it can be sacrificed. May 
he be older than ten days and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 

Varuna assented. The boy was more than ten days old, and Varuna 
said : ^ He is older now than ten days, sacrifice him to me.^ Haris'cban- 
dra said : ‘ when an animal’s teeth come, then it can be sacrificed. May 
his teeth now come, and 1 shall sacrifice him to you.' 

Varuna assented. His .teeth came, and Vanma said: ^ His teeth 
have come, sacrifice him to me,' Haris'chandra said : ‘ When an animal's 
teeth fall out, then it can be sacrificed. May his teeth fallout, and I 
shall sacrifice him to you,' 

Varuna assented ; his teeth fell out, and Varuna said: ‘ His teeth 
have fallen out, sacrifice him to me,' Haris'chandra replied : ‘ When an 
animal’s teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. May his teeth 
come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 

Varuna assented. His teeth came again, and Varuna said : ‘ His 
teeth have come again, sacrifice him to me.' Haris'chandra said : 
‘ When a warrior (kshatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can be 
sacrificed. Jdlay he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 

Varuna assented. He was girt, and Varuna said : ‘ He has been 
girt, let him be sacrificed to me.' 

Haris'chandra assented. He addressed his son and said : ‘ Child, he 
gave you to me j Death 1 that I sacrifice you to him/ The son aaidj 
‘ No ! * took bis bow, and went to the forest, and lived there for a year# 

the pupil wears a skin. S'maa'runi^ used in the singular for beard, he 
takes as a symbol for the Vanaprastha. because be does not shave any 
more ; and tap'is he explains to mean the penance practised by the Fariv» 
fdjaka. 

Why the birth of a daughter was considered a pity we learn from the 
following verse (metre RathoddhatA) : — 

^Tft;sKT fqg: li * 
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And Varuna seized Haris 'hehandra, and his belly swelled This 
Rohita heard and went from the forest to the village (gr&ma). Indra, 
in the form of a man, went round him, and said: ‘ For a man who does 
not travel about there is no happiness, thus we have heard, _0 Rohita ! 

A good man who stays at home is a bad man. Indra is the friend of him 
who travels. Travel.’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thue he tra* 
veiled a second year in the forest. When he went from the forest to 
the village, Indra, in tne form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, he himself grows 
and gathers the fruit. All his wrongs vanish, destroyed by his exertion 
on the road. Travel !’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a third year in the forest. When he went from ths forest to 
the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : _ 

‘ The fortune of a man who sits, sits also j it rises, when he rises ; 
it sleeps, when he sleeps ; it moves well when he moves. Travel 1’ 
Rohita thought, a Br&hman has told me to travel, and thus he tra- 
velled a fourth y'ear in the forest. When he went_ from the forest to the 
town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A man who sleeps is like the Kali age a man who awakes is like 
the Dviipara age ; a man who rises is like the Treta age ; a man who 

travels is like the Krita age. Travel ! j ^ j. u * 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he tra- 
velled a fifth year in the forest. When he went from the forest to the 
town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. ^ Look at the 
happinese of the sun, who travelling never tires. Travel ! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Br§.hman has told me to travel, and thus ne tra« 
veiled a sixth year. He met in the forest a starving Rishi, A)igar(a, 
fcL son of Sumvasa. He had three sons, S'unahpuckha, S mahs epka, and 
S'u>toldngula: Rohita said to him : ‘Rishi, I give you a hundred eows 
1 ransom mvself with one of these thy son.. The father embraced the 
eldest son, and said : ' Not him.’ ‘ Nor him,’ said the mother, embracing 
the youniest. And the parents bargained to give Sunajs epha, the middle 
son. Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from the forest to 
the village. And be came to his father, and said : Father, Death ! 
T ransom mvself by him.’ The father went fco Varuna, said : 1 shall 

LSo. thTm.n t;. yon.. Vaonn. ..id, ‘ Y-. f« “ - >>?f ' 

than a Kshatriya.’ And he toll him to perform a Rajaeuya saenfiee. 
Haris'ebandra took him to be the victim for the day, when the 

Soma is Spent to the gods. , * al • x 

VisvLitra was his Hotri ignesi, Jamadagm his Adhvaryu priest, 
Vasishtha, the Brahman, Ay&sya, the Udgatn priest.^ Whem Suna^- 
s'enha'had been prepared, they found nobody to bml him to tne saeri- 
Lw Dost. And Ajtgarta, the son of Suyavasa said : ‘ Give me another 
hundrS and I shall bind him,’^ They gave him another hundred, and he 


1 This is one of the earliest allusions to the four ages of the world. 

•2 Lau'lois. in his translation of the Harivans'a (i. 124.), takes a differ- 
ent view ol this circumstance, According to his translation buna^js epha 
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bound him. When he had been prepared and bound, when the Apri 
hymns had been sung, and he had been led round the fire, they found 
nobody to kill him. And Ajigarta, the eon of Sfiyavasa said ; ‘ Give 
me another hundred, and I shall kill him,’ They gave him another 
hundred, and he came whetting his sword. Then S'unaba^epha thought, 
‘ They will really kill me as if I was not a man. ' Death ! I shall pray 
to the gods.' He went with a hymn to Prajdpatz (Lord of the World), 
the first of gods. Praj^pati said to him : ‘ Agni (fire) is the nearest of 
gods, go to him.' He went with a hymn to Agni, and Agni said to 
him : ^ SoLvitri (the progenitor) rules all creatures, go to him.* He 
went with a hymn to Savitri, and Savitri, said to him.* Thou art bound 
for VaruM the king, go to him.* He went with a hymn to Varuna the 
king, and Varuna said to him : ‘ Agni is the mouth of the gods the 
kindest god, praise him, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he praised 
Agni, and Agni said to him :• Praise the Vis've Dev^h, and we shall 
set thee free.* Thus he praised the Vis've Devah, and they said to him ; 
‘ Indra is the greatest, strongest, mightiest-, and friendliest of the gods, 
praise ‘him, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he praised Indra, and Indra 
was pleased, and gave him in his mind a golden car, which Sunal^s'epha 
acknowledged by another verse. Indra said to him ; ‘ Praise the Aavinau, 
and we shall set thee free.* Thus he praised the As'vinau, and they 
said to him : ‘ Praise Ushas (dawn), and we shall set thee free.* Thus 
he praised Ushas with three verses. While each verse was delivered, 
bis fetters were loosed, and Haris'chandra's belly grew smaller, and 
when the last verse was said, his fetters were loosed, and Haris'chandra 
well again/* 

This story is chiefly interesting as revealing to us three distinct 
elements in the early social life of India. These are represented by 
the royal or reigning family of the Ikshvakus, by their priests or 
ministers belonging to several famous Brfihmiuical races, and by a third 
class of m3n, living in the forests, such as Aiigarta and his three sons. 
It is true that Ajigarta is called a Rishi, and one of bis sons a Brlih- 
man. But even if we accept the Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller 
and butcher of his own son, it is important to remark how great a 
difference there must have been between the various Aryan settlers 
in India, Whether we ascribe this difference to a difference in the 
time of immigration, or-whatever other reason we may assign to it, 
yet there remains the tact, that, with all the vaunted civilisation of the 
higher Aryan classts, there were Aryan people in India to whom not 
only a young prince could make the offer of buying their children 
but where the father offered himself to bind and kill the son, whom he 
had sold for a hundred cows. This was a ease so startling to the later 
Brahmans, that the author of the Laws of MaJiu was obliged to allude 

avait e'te' dans une autre existence un des coursiers attele's au char 
du soleil.*' Lan^lois reads in the text HaridasVa, which he takes as a 
name of the sun with green horses, 

' The commentator observer here, that although at a sacrifice men and 
wild beasts were bound to the post, yet both beasts and men were set free 
immediately after the paryagni^&ara'i^am (purification by fire, carried 
round), and only animals like dkaep^ etc , were killedi 
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to its m order to defaad the dignity of his oasi6i^ Manu eayts that 
hanger is an ezcase for many things, and that Ajfgarta, althoagh he 
went to kill his own son, was not guilty of a erime, because he did so 
to appease his hunger. Now the author of the Aitareya-brihmana 
certainly does not adopt this view, for Ajigarta is there, as we shall 
see, severely abused for his cruelty, so much so, that his son, whom 
he has sold, considers himself at liberty to leave the family of his 
parents, and to accept the offer made by VisVAmitra of being adopted 
into his family. So revolting, indeed, is the description given of Aji- 
garta’s behaviour in the Brahmana, that we should rather recognise 
in him a specimen of the un- Aryan population of India. Such a sup- 
position, however, would be in contradiction with several of the most 
essential points of the legend, particularly in what regards the adop- 
tion of S'unalis'epha by Vis' vamitra. Vis'vamitra, though arrived at^the 
dignity of a Brahman, clearly considers the adoption^ of S'unahs'epba 
DevaiAta, of the famous Brahmanic family of the Angirasas, as an 
advantage for himself and for his descendants ; and the Devaratas are 
indeed mentioned as a famous branch of the Vis'vamitras. (V.-P. p. 
405, 23.). S'unahs'epha is made his eldest son, and the leader of hia 
brothers, evidently as the defender and voucher of their Brahmahood, 
which must have been then of very recent date, beciure Vis'v^mitra 
himself is still addressed by S'auuahs'epha as Rdja-puira^ and Bharata- 
riskahha. 

The Aitareya-brahmana goes on to state that the priest asked 
S'unahs'epha to perform the sacrifice of the day. S'unahs'epha then 
invented the ceremony called Anjahsava and prepared the Soma, accom- 
panied by four verses.'^ He poured the Soma into the Drona-kalasA 
vessel with one verse and made the libations with the four first verses 
of the same hymn aeeompanied by Sv^ha exclamations, as the seerifiee 
had been begun by Haris'chandra. Afterwards he carried out all the 
things belonging to the Avabritha ceremony, employing two verses, 
and made Haris'ehandra go to the Ahavaniya fire with another hymn. 

“When the sacrifice had thus been performed S'unahs'epba sat 
down on the lap of Vis'v^mitra. Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said : 
“Eififai, give me back my son.” Vis'v^mitra said, “No ; for the 
gods have given him to me.” He became Devar^ta (Theodotus) the 
son of Vi8'v§.mitra, and the members of the families of Kapila and 
Babhru became his relations. Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa said : ‘^Oome 
thou, O son, we, both I and thy mother call thee away.” Ajigarta 
the son of Suyavasa said : “Thou art by birth an Angirasa, the 
son of Ajigarta, celebrated as a poet. 0 Rishi, go not away from 
the line of thy grandfather, come back to me.” Sunahs'epha replied ; 
“They have seen ‘ thee with a knife in thy hand, a thing that 
men have never found even amongst S'udras ; thou hast taken three 
hundred cows for me, 0 Angiras.” Ajigarta the son of Suyavasa 
said : “ My old son, it grieves me for the wrong that I have done ; 
I throw it away, may these hundred cows belong to thee.” S'unahis'epha 

^ Manu, X. 105. 

3 These verses are to ba found in the sixth Aaavi.ka of the fiist 
Mandala of the Rig-veda. 
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replied ; Who once oomoiits a sin will oommit also another sin ; thou 
wilt not abstain from the ways of S'ddras ; what thou hast committed 
cannot be redressed/’ Cannot be redressed,” Vis'v&mitra repeated, 
Dreadful stood the son of Sflyavasa when he went to kill with hie 
knife* Be notj his son, come and be my son.” S'unabs'epha said : Tell 
ns thyself, 0 son of a king, thus as thou art known to us, how If who 
am an Angirasa, shall become thy son.” Vis'vtlmitra replied : Thou 

shalt be the eldest of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou 
shalt receive the heritage which the gods have given me, thus I 
address thee.” S'unahs'epha replied : May the leader of the Bharatas 

say so, in the presence of his agreeing sons, for friendship’s and happi- 
ness* sake, that I shall become thy son.” Then Vis'vnmitra addressed 
his sons : Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Renu’ Ashtaka, and 

all ye brothers that you are, believe in his seniority.” 

This -Vis'vAmitra had a hundred sons, fifty older than Madhuchhandas 
and fifty younger. The elder did not like this, and Vis'v&mitra pro- 
nounced a curse upon them, that they should become outcasts. They 
became Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, PulindaS, Mdtibas, and many other 
outcast^tribes, so that the descendants of Vis^'v^initra became the 
wor.-t of the Dasyus. But Madhuchhandas^ together with the other 
fifty sons, said : “What our father tells us, in that we abide; we 
place thee before us and follow thee. When Vis^amitra heard this, 
he praised his sons and said: “ You sons will have good children and 
cattle,^ because you have accepted my will, and have made me rich 
in brave sons. You, descendants of Gathin,^ are to be honoured by 
all, you brave sons, led by Devar^ta; be will be to you good counsel. 
You, descendants of Kus'ika, follow D0vai4ta, he is your hero, he will 
give you my riches, and whatever knowledge I possess. You are 
wise, all you sons of Vis'vnmitra together ; you are rich, you stood to 
uphold Devarata, and to make him your eldest, descendants of Gnthia , 
Devarnia'^ (S'unahs'epha) is mentioned as a Rishi of both families, in 
the ehiefdom of the Jahnus, and in the divine Veda of the Gnthins.’' 

The same chapter of the Aitareya-brahmana, where this story of 
ounahs'epha is told, contains many curious details on the mutual rela- 
tion of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. The story of Sunabs'epha 
is said to form a part of the inauguration of a king, to whom it is 

^ Pururavas 
Jahnu 

• • • • X GAthin Kaus'ika (Bhrigus) 

Vis'vimitra, Satyavati x Riehika (Ikshvakus) 

Jamadagni x Kenukn 

Paras'ii-rlma. 

^ This last verse, which is also attributed to Vis'vnmitra, ought to be 
taken ratiher as a recapitulation of the whole story, Jakncc is one of the 
ancestors of Vis'vnmitra, belonging to the Lunar Dynasty ; Gnthin is 
. oonsidared as Vis'vnmitra’s father. The commentator gives Jahnu as a 
Rishi of the family of Ajigarta, which seems better to agree with the 
Vedic story. 
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related by tbe Hotri priests, the Adhvaryu priest aoting the second 

part ; perhaps an early attempt at tbe Eishis, 

Ifc does not; oeoessarily lollow irom inis ^ nn^ 

th6..thor. nt th, V.dio hjmos, T.S 0 ” 

would conclude from the willingness of Abra _ , , . 

son in obedience to a supposed • command rom rt jg not 

had been in the habit of offering the.r sons as 

how»«r, be=.M» „i“Lj 

r‘»l.rHi,si "sal. ..-.rise- - 

with a higher stage of eivilzation, particnlarly among P®°Pj® JlJ 
never doubted the immortality of the soul, and a ® th to the 
a craving to offer whatever seemed most valuable 

gods inborn they believed. There are few namn xn the 

the world whose ®“’y J'f the eo^titmance of that custom during 

sacrifices. And though 1 doubt the continuance oi x- evistence. 

the Chhandas period, I see no 5®^°° ° ^ strikfno’ confirmation of 

A passage from the Axtareya bra^apa offer J.^^^be^ods took man 
this opinion. It is said there (Ait.-n . • ; onAvifiM or the snirit.) 

for their victim. “As he *aken, y a, horse became 

went out of him. it entered the h ^ - T 

the sacrificial &m. It entered the ox. Therefore 

taken, the medha went out of turn happened with the 

the ox became the sacnficia laSrthe earth be- 

ox. Afterwards the sheep, then the riee was 

came the victim. From ,, , . ,• _f ^he sacrificial animal. The 

offered in the form of purod ® offered and then been dismissed, 

other beings which had formerly been °Sered _a^Da^ . 

are supposed to have become ^ g Gauras, the ox into a Gayal 

animals are amedhya or unclean, ,U these 

The drift of this story is jikely Worses 

victims had been offered. “ sacrifices were discontinued. As to 

and oxen, though afterwards th e croDer victims to a still later tune. 

sheep and goats they were consi pkL o^loody victims, it was clearly 
When vegetable offerings took th P , how that, for certain sacrifices, 

thewishofthe author of oar passage to 

these riee-eakes were as efficient io the rice the 

out his argument still further, . ^he husk to the skin ; the 

beard corresponds to the hair 0 gesh'- the straw to the bones, 
phalikaranas to blood ; the Ki4htnaxia^ serves to illustrate 

The next story, from the families in the early 

the rc-latiohs between the P‘^‘®“’. {. - t the policy of the Br^hmaus 

history of India, and allows us an msight int.otne poi cy 

in their struggle for political influence. Brahmans who had 3ust 

aTsT The same story 


xs^atapatha-brahmaua. Maihyandina s akh' , 

is alladed to in the Brihad^ranyaka, iv. d. 1. 
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Yljnavalkya, He said to them ; ‘ How do you perform the Agnihotm 
S'vebaketa replied! * 0 king, I saorifioe to two heats in one another, 
which„are ever shining, and pervading, the world with their splendour,* 
‘ How is that V said the king. S'vetaketu replied ! ‘Iditya (the sun) 
iis beat; to him do I saonfiee in the evening in the fire (Agni), Agni is 
heat ; to him do 1 sacrifice in the morning in the sun (Aditya).* ‘What 
becomes of him who saonfices thus?^ said the king. The BrAhmau 
replied: ‘He becomes evershining with happiness and splendour, and 
has his duelling with these two gods and is one with them.’^ 

Then Soma^j’ushma began : ‘0 king, I sacrifice to light in light.* 
‘How IS that?* said the king. Somas^'ushma replied : ‘Aditya is light, 
to him do I sacrifice in the evening in Agni. Agni is light, to him do I 
sacrifice in the morning in Aditya,* What becomes of him who sacri- 
fices thus ?’ said the king. The Brahman replied : He becomes full 
ol light and splendour in this life, and has his dwelling with these two 
gods and is one with them.* 

Then said Yainavalkya : T offer the Agnihotra in taking out the 
fire (from the house-altar) : for when Aditya sets, all the gods follow 
him, and if they see that I take out the fire, they come back, and, after 
having cleaned the sacrificial vessels, having filled them again, and 
after having milked also the sacred cow, 1 shall delight them, when I 
see them again, and they see me.* 

. Janaka said: ‘Thou, O Y^jnavalkya, hast come very near to the 
Agnihotra; 1 shall give thee a hundred cows. But thou dost not know 
what becomes afterwards of these two libations (in the morning and 
evening). So he taid, then mounted his car and went away. 

The priests said: ‘This fellow of a RAjanya has insulted us; let us 
caT him out for a BrAhman-dispute.* YAjnavalkya observed, We are 
BrAhmans, he a fellow of a Rajanya. If we vanquished him whom 
should we say we had vanquished? But if he vanquished us, people 
would say of us that a EAjanya had vanquished BrAhlttaris, Do not 
think of this,* They allowed what he said, and YAjnavalkya mounted 
his car, and followed the king. He reached the king, and the king said 
to him, ‘YAjnavalkva, dost thou come to know the Agnihotra ? ‘The 
Agnihotra, O king,* replied YAjnavalkya.** 

Here the king begins to explain to YAjnavalkya his own view of 
the two morning and evening libations, called Agnihotra, He says, 
that these two sacrifices rise into the air, and are there again perform- 
ed ; the wind being the fuel, and the rays the bright libation. Then 
he goes on explaining how these two sacrifices, after having delighted 
the air, enter the sky, where they are performed by sun and moon ; 
how they come back to the earth, and are performed by fire (warmth) 
and pl .nts ; how they enter the man, and are performed by his tongue 
and food ; how they enter the woman, and a son is born. ‘“This is the 
true Asfhihotra, 0 Yajnavalkya,* said the king; ‘there is nothing higher 
than this ’ YAjnavalkya granted him a boon; and the king said, ‘May 
I be allowed, Yajnavalkya, to ask thee what I wish.* Since then 
Janaka became a Brahman.** 

The two following stories are of a more mythological character, and 
contain curious traditons about Manu, the supposed ahoestor qf man- 
kind. The first js from the Aitareya-brAhmagiaj y* 14, 
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“ Nabhanedishtha, the son of Manu, had been deprived of his paternal 
share by his brothers, while he was pursuing his studies (in the 
of his Guru). When he came home, he said, ‘What is my share ? They 
replied (pointing to Mann) ‘The father, who is our governor and arbi- 
trator.' (Therefore sons call now their father, governor (nishthiva*) and 
arbitrator (avavaditri)). He went to his father and said, 'Father, they 

have made thee to be my share.’ The father replied, Do not believe 

it, my son, by any meai^. The Angiras’ there perform a saerioee m 
order to go to heaven, but every time they come to the sixth day, they 
get confuaed. Let them recite these two hymns (of thine on the sixth 
day, and when they go to heaven they will give thee all the great 
riches which they have brought together for the sacrifice.’ The son 
said, ‘Yes went to them, and spoke: ‘Ye sages, receive me, the son 

of Manu.' They replied, ‘What is thy wish that thou speakest thus , 

He answered, ‘I shall teach you this sixth day, and yoa shall give me, 
when you go to heaven, all these great riches which you have broug 
together for the sacrifice,’ They agreed, and he recited for them these 
two hymns on the sixth day. Thus the Angiras’ understood the sacri- 
fice and the life in heaven. Therefore, when the Hotri priest recites 
these two hymns on the sixth day, it leads to an understanding of c 

sacrifice and of the life in heaven. .1 s- ah 

When the Angiras’ were going to heaven they said, ^ ’Ail tuese 

great riches are thine, O Brahman.”^ While he was putting them to- 
gether, a man® in dark dress came up from the north, and said, 1 ms 
is mine, mine is what is left on the sacred spot. Nabhanedishtha 
replied, ‘They gave it to me.' The man said, ‘Then let us ask thy 
father about it.' He went to his father, and the father said, Ha 
they given thee nothing, my son?’ N&bhanedishtha replied, ‘They gave, 
me a portion, but then a man iu dark dress came up from the nortn 
and said. “This is mine ; mine is what is left on the sacred spot, _ 
and took it.’ The father said, ‘ It belongs to him indeed, my son, but 
he will o'ive it to thee.’ Thereupon NAbhanedishtba went back and 


1 The commentary explains, by 

fHST 1 ^ f^ST^: I 

2 Two hymns ascribed to Nabhanedhishtha, occur in the Rig-veda, 

1 Sc 2, 

3 These' words are taken from the second hymn of Nabhanedishtha. _ 

4 The text is I hue t he commentator s ‘Js* is 

to be understood of a thousand cows or animals, • left on the spot ot the 
sLrificrand that in a different S'akh^ of this Brahmaua the text is 

?i?rT ^ 3TraSI.ctT5l^JIT II . , , 

^9 The commentator says, that this ft Rudra,^ the^ lord of 
that this is clearly indicated in a different S akha, where the text 

^ q^f¥I?g<5t IS?? II 
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said, * This is thine indeed, O reverend sir; thus spoke my father. ‘This 
I <^ivefco thee/ relied the man, ‘who hast spoken the truth. Therefore 
the truth must be bpoken by a man who knows it. These verses of 
N^bbanedishtha give great riches. They give great riches ; and he 
understands on the sixth day the life in heaven who knows this.^/*^ 

The next extract is taken from the S'atapatha-br^hmana, i, 8. 1, L 
(Prap. vi. S. !•) • — 

To Manu they brought in the morning water to wash. As they 
brino* it with thair hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of Uisanu as soon as he has washed himself. 

He spoke to Manu the word : Keep me, I shall preserve thee/ 

Manu said, ‘ From what wilt thou preserve me ?' The fish said, ‘ The 
flood will carry away all these creatures. I shall preserve thee from 
it/ ‘ How canst thou be kept ?’ said Manu. 

The fish replied, ‘ As long as we are small there is much destruction 
for us ; fish swallows fish. First, then, thon must keep me in a jar. 
If I outgrow it dig a hole, and keep me in it. If I outgrow this, take 
me to the sea, and I shall be saved from destruction/ 

He became soon a large fish. He said to Manu, ‘ When I am full- 
grown, in the same year the flood will coma. Build a ship then, and 
worship me, and when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre* 
serve thee from it.* 

Manu brought the fish to the sea, after he had kept him thus. And 
in the year which the fish had pointed out Manu had built a ship, and 
worshipped the fish. Then when the flood had ri^en, he went into 
the ship. The fish came swimming to him, and Manu fastened the 
rope of the ship to a horn of the fish. The fish carried him by it over 
the northern mountain. 

The fish said, ‘ I have preserved thee. Bind the ship to a tree# 
May the water not cut thee asunder while thou art on the mountain. 
As the water will sink, thou wilt slide down/ Mann slid down with 
the water ; and this is called the Slope of Manu on the northern 
moantain. The flool had carried away all these creatures, and thus 
Manu was left there alone. 

He went along meditating a hymn, and wishing for offspring. And 
he sacrifioed there also (a pakayajna). Taking clarified butter, coagu- 
lated milk, whey and curds, he made an offering to the waters. In a 
year a woman was brought forth from it. She rose unctuous and 
trickling ; and where she stood there was clarified butter. Mitra and 
Varuna came to meet her. 

They said to her, ‘Who art thou 2* She said, ‘ The daughter of 
Manu/ ‘ Sav thou art ours,’ they said. ‘ No/ she replied ; ‘ he who 
has begotten me to him I belong/ Then they asked her to be their 
fister, and she half agreed and half did not agree. She went off and 
came Manu. 

Manu said to her, , Who art thou ?* She said, ‘ I am thy daughter.* 
‘ How art thou my daughter?’ he asked. She replied, ‘ The oblations 
which thou hast thrown into the waters, clarified butter, coagulated 
m Ik, whey and curds, by them ^hou hast begotten me. I am a blessing. 
Praise me at the sacrifice. If thou praise me at the sacrifice thou 
wilt be rich in offspring and cattle. Whatever blessing thou wilt ask 
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bj me, will all ba given to fchee.’ thus he praised her io the middle 
of this sacrifioe ; for the middle of the sacrifice is that which comes 
between the introduQtorj and the final prayers (prayajis and anuylj^s). 

Mann went along with her, meditating a hymn, and wishing for 
offspring ; and by her he begat thia offspring, which is called the off* 
spring of Mann, and whatever blessing he asked was all given to 
him. 

She is indeed Idd» Whoever knows this, and goes with Ida, he begets 
the offspring which Mann begat ; and whatever blessing he asks by her, 
is all given to him.’* 

These extracts from the Brahmanas will be sufficient to show that 
here is much curious information to be gathered from these com- 
pilations. In spite of their general dreariness, the Brahmanas well 
deserve to be preserved from destruction, which can only be done by 
the help of European editors. It is true that the ceremoDial, the 
vidhis, can be better studied in the SutraS; but if we want to know 
what meaning was assigned to every act of the sacrifice, such as it 
bad been handed down and become fixed in the BrAhmanic society 
of India, long before the composition of any BrAhmana, we must consult 
these works. Though their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, 
they allow a much larger space to dogmatical, exegetieal, mystical 
and philosophical speculations, than to the ceremonial itself. They 
appeal continually to earlier authorities, and in some of them, parti- 
cularly in the Kaushitaki-brAhmana, the conflcting opinions of ancient 
sages are so well confronted, and their respective merits so closely 
discussed, that we sometimes imagine ourselves reading the dogmatic 
philosophy of Jaimini. According to the views of native commentators, 
the characteristic feature of the Brahmanas consists in doubt, delibera- 
tion, and discussion, and the word MimansA which afterwards became 
the title of Jaimini’s philosophy, is frequently used in the BrAhmanas to 
introduce the very problems which occupy the attention of Jaimini 
and his followers. Of course the discussion is not a bond Ude discussion. 
The two sides of every question are stated, but they only serve to 
lead us on to the conclusion which the author of the BrAhmana considers 
in the light of a divine revelation. We are reminded of the disputations 
of two Doctors of Theology who defend for a time the most heretical 
propositions with the sharpest weapons of logic and rhetoric, though 
they would extremely regret the final victory of that cause which, 
for argument’s sake, they are called upon to maintain. Never was 
dogmatism more sueeessfuily veiled under the mask of free discussion 
than in the MimAnsA or discussion of the BrAhmanas. 

The fact of so many authorities being quoted by name in these 
works shows that the BrAhmanas exhibit the accumulated thoughts 
of a long succession of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought which gives 
clear evidence of a decaying religion. The BrAhmanas presuppose, not 
only a complete collection of the ten Mandaias of the Rig-veda, not 
only the establishment of a most complicated ceremonial, oot only the 
distribution of the eeremonial offices among . three ^ or four classes of 
priests but a complete break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan 
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settlers of India. At the time when the law laid down about the 
employment of certain hymns at certain parts of the sacrifice, the original 
meanino- of these hymns, and the true conception of the gods to whom 
they were addressed, had been lost. The meaning also of the old and 
sacred customs by which their forefathers had hallowed the most critical 
epochs of life and the principal divisions of the year, had faded away 
from the memory of those whose lucobrations on the purport of 
the sacrifices have been embalmed in the so-called Arthaviidas of the 
Brflhmanaa. It is difficult to determine whether, before^ the beginning 
of the Brfihmana period, there existed various S'&khSs among the 
Bahvrichas. The oolleoton of, the Rig-veda-sanhita must no doubt have 
been completed long before the age which led to the composition of 
Brfihmanas. Various readings also may have found their way into that 
collection before the Brahmana period. But the scrupulous preserva. 
tion of such variations, which were the natural result of oral tradition, 
seems more akin to the spirit of the Brahmanas than to that of an 
earlier age. There is less room for doubt as to the date of the S Akh&s 
of the Adhvaryus and Chhandogas. They belong to the Brahmana 
period. What’ is called the. Taittiriya-sanhitil Sanhita, in the usual 

sense of the word, but was originally the BrAhmana of the ancient 
Adhvaryus. It contains the description of the sacrifice, such as it 
would be required by the Adhvaryus. The composition of a separate 
Sanhita in their behalf, the so-called SanhitA of the White Yajur-veda, 
is contemporaneous with, if not later than, the collection of the 
S'atapatha-brAhmana. We therefore consider all^ the SAkhAs of the 
Adhvaryus, with the exception of their Sutra-s'AkhAs, as BrAhmana- 
sAkhAs which had grown up during the BrAhmana period. And 'if we 
feel more hesitation with regard to the SanhitA of the Chhandogas, 
it is not with reference to what is usually called the SAma-veda- 
sanhitA bub with regard to the GAnas. These collections of hymns, 
though they have a purely ceremonial object, have an air of antiquity, 
and we could hardly understand how the TAndya-brAhmana, even in its 
original component parts, could have arisen, unless we suppose that 
there existed previously collections and groups of hymns, comprised 
under special names, such as we h.-A in the Ganas. IVitlmut, therefore, 
pronouncing a definite opinion on the existenee of any SAkhAs of the 
two minor Vedas, previous to the fi.-st appearance of BrAhmana litera- 
ture, we confine ourselves to the assertion, that not one line of any of 
the BrAhmanas which we possess could h»v6 been composed, until after 
the complete ■ collection of the Rig- ve la, and after the threefold 
division of the ceremonial, Not one of the Brahmanas was composed by 
a BrAhman who was not either a Bahvricha, an Adhvaryu, or Chhan- 
doca. There was a fourth class of superintending priests, who were 
supposed to be cognisant of the duties of all the three other classes : 
but there was, as wn shall see, neither BrAhmana nor SanhitA. for their 
special benefit. According to the opinion of some, the euperintendent or 
BrAhman might indeed be an Adhvaryu, or even a Chhandoga, but the 
general rule is that he should be a Bahvricha*, because the Bahvricha 
had the widest knowledge of Vedie hymns. There must have been a 
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time when etery Br&hman who had to aot as a priest^ whatever offiees 
he had to perform at the saerifiee, was aequainted with the eomplete 
body of the sacred hymns, collected in the Eig-veda. But of that time 
no traces are left in our Br^hmaqas. Our Brihmanas know of no 
hymns which are not the property of Hotri, AdhYaryo, or Udgitri ; 
they know of no priests, except the four classes which have divided 
between themselves all the sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned 
to them, whether they officiate singly or joi: it ly. Such a system could 
only have been carried out by a powerful ami united priesthood ; its 
origin and cotinuanee can hardly be conceived, without the admission 
of early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice was a sponta- 
neous act, and as such had a meaning. When the sacrifices fell into 
the hands of priests, the priest was at first the minister, afterwards 
the representative, of those who offered the sacrifice. Bat it is only 
in the last stage of priestcraft that the spoils are divided, and 
certain acts made the monopoly of certain priests. Ail this had taken 
place before the rising of what we- call the Brahmana literature, and we 
may well conceive that But few traces are left in these works of the 
thoughts and feelings which had suggested the first sponijaaeous acts 
of the early worshippers of India. 

The transition from a natural worship to an artificial ceremonial 
may take place gradually. It had taken pi me long before ths beginning 
of the Brahmana period, and the process of corruption continued during 
this and tdie sueceeding periods, till at last the very corruption became 
a principle of new life. But there is throughout the Brihmanas such 
a complete misunderstanding of the original intention of the Vedio 
hymns, that we can hardly understand how such an estrangement could 
have taken place, unless there had been at some time or other a sudden 
and violent break in the chain of tradition. The author of the Brihmanas 
evidently imagined that those ancient hymns ware written simply for 
the sake of their sacrifices, and whatever interpretation they though g fit 
to assign to these acts, the same, they supposed, had to be borne out by 
the hymns. This idea has vitiated the whole system of Indian exegesis. 
It might be justified, perhaps, if it had only been applied to the 
purely sacrificial hymns, particularly to those which are found in the 
Sanhit^s of^the S^maweda and Yajur-veda. But the Eig-veda too has 
experienced the sime treatment at the hands of Indian commentators, 
and the stream of tradition, flowing from the fountain-head of the ori- 
ginal poets, has, like the waters of the Sarasvati, disappevred in the 
sands of a desert. Not only was the true nature of the gods, as con- 
ceived by the early poets, completely lost sight of, but new gods were 
actually created oat of words which were never intended as names^ of 
divine beings. There are several hymns in the Big-veda containing 
questions as to who is the true or the most powerful god. One in parti- 
cular is well known, in which each verse ends with the inquiring excla- 
mation of the poet ; ‘‘ Kasmai devaya havish^ vidhema To which 

I Some allowance must be made for 
tbe fact that the (Kaushitakins are Bahvriehas 
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god shallwe sacrifice with oar oflfering This, and similar hymns, ia 
which the interrogative pronoun ooodrred, were employed at variong 
saorifioes. A rule had been laid down, that in every sacnfioial hymn, 
there must be a deity addressed by the poet. In order to discover a 
diety where no deity existed, the most extraordinary objects, suoh as 
a present, a drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial rank of 
deities. In accordance with the same system, we find that the authors 
of the Bi4hmanas had so completely broken with the past, that, forget- 
ful of the poetical character of the hymns, and the yearning of the poets 
after the unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itself 
into a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya- 
sanhita ^ (i. 7. 6. 6.), in the Kaushitaki-brahmana (xxiv. 4.), in the TAodya- 
brAhmana (xv. 10.), and in the Satapatha-brahmaua,^ wherever interro- 
gative verses occur, the author states, that K.a is PrajApati, or the Lord 
of Creatures (prajApatlr vai Kah). iSTor did they stop here. Some of 
the hymns in which the interrogative pronoun occurred yp’ere called 
Kadvat, i. having kcLd or g^uid. But soon^ a new adjective was 
formed, an^l not only the hymns, but the sacrifice also, oflFered tothe 
god, were called Kdya, or who-ish. This word, which is not to be identi- 
fied with the Latin oajas, cuja, cajiim, but is merely the artificial 
product of an eflEete mind, is found in the Taittiriya-sanhitA (i, 8. 3. 1.), 
and in the VAjasaneyi-sanhitA (xxiv. 15.). At the time of PAnini this 
word had acejuired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule ex- 
plaining its formation (PAn. iv. 2. 25.). The Commentator here explains 
Ka by Brahman, After this, we can hardly wonder that in the later 
Sanskrit literature of the PurAnas, Ka appears, as a recognised god, 
as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his own, perhaps even with a 
wife ; and that in the laws of Manu, one of the recognised forms of 

marriage, generally known by the name of the PrajApati-marriage, 

occurs uuder the monstrous title of KAja. 

What is more natural than that the sun should be called in the 
hymns, golden-handed ? The BrAhmana, however, affected with a kind 
of voluntary blindness, must needs explain this simple epithet by a story 
of the sun having lost his hand, and having recaived instead a hand 

made of gold. 

It would be useless to multiply these instances, as every page of the 
BrAhmanas contains the clearest proof that spirit of the ancient 
Vedio poetry, and the purport of the original Vedic sacrifices, were 
both beyond the comprehension of the authors of the BrAhmanas. But 
although we thus perceive the wide chasm between the llrAhmana 

period and that period by which it is preceded, we have still to answer 
the question whether any probable limits can be assigned to the dura- 
tion of this literary period. The BrAhmanas are not the work of a few 
individuals. By whomsoever they were brought into that form in 
which we now possess them, no one can claim the sole aathorahip of 
the dogmas which are incorporated in each BrAhmana, The BrAhmanas 
represent a complete period during which the whole stream of thought 
flowed in one channel, and took, at least in that class which alone 
sustained intellectual activity, the form of prose, never betore applied 

^ See Bohtlingk and Both^s Dictionary, ^s, v. 
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to literary prodaotions. There are old and new Brahmahas, bat the 
most modern hardly difiFer in style and language from the must ancieGt, 
The old BrAhmaKias passed through several changes, represeoted by the 
BrAhmana-s'Akhls, and even the most modern were not exempt from 
these modifications. Considering, therefore, that the Br4hmaoa period 
must comprehend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the 
composition of separate BrAhmanas, the formation of Br4hmana-chara- 
nas and the schism between old and new Charanas, and their various 
collections, it would seem impossible to bring the whole within a 
shorter space than 200 years. Of course this is merely conjectural ; 
but it would require a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that mass of BrAhmanic 
literature which still exists, oris known to have existed. Were we to 
follow the traditions of the BrAhmanas themselves, we should have 
much less difficulty in accounting for the great variety of authors 
quoted, and of opinions stated in the BrAhmanas. They contain lists 
of teachers through whom the -urAhmanas were handed down, which 
would extend the limits ot this age to a very considerable degree. The 
Chhandogas have assi^^ned a separate BrAhmana to the list of their 
teachers, viz., the Vans'a-brAhmana, a work the existence of which ought 
not to have been called into question, as a copy of it existed in the 
Bodleian Library.' In the S'atapatha-brAhmana these lists are repeated 
at the end of various sections. There seems to be no imaginable object 
in inventing these long lists, as in the eyes of the BrAhmans they would 
have been much too short for the extravagant antiquity assigned to 
their sacred books. With the exception of the highest links in each 
chain of teachers, the lists have an appearance of authenticity rarely 
to be met with in Indian compositions. The number of teachers in the 
Vans'a-brAhmana amount to 53, the last of them, Kas'yapa, the father 
having received the tradition from Agni, or the god of fire. From Agni 
the tradition is further traced to Indra, VAyu (wind), Mrityu (death) 
PraJApati (the Lord of Creation), and lastly to Brahman, the Self 
existing. From Kas'yapa, down to RAdha Gautama, his 26th successor 
the line of teachers seems to have been undivided, RAdha Gautama 
had two pupils, who apparently became the founders of different schools. 
One is called Ang'u DhAnanjayya, who received instruction from Radha 
Gautama and AmAvAsya S'AndilyAyana ; the other, Gobbila, had no teacher 
besides RAdha. The successors ofGobhila are eleven in number, while 
those of Ansju DhAnan)ayya are twenty-five. 

In the S'atapatha-brAhmana we find four Vans'as. The most impor- 
tant of them stands at the end of the whole work, and consists ot fifty- 
five names; the last of the human teachers being again Kas'yapa, who 
here is supposed to have received his revelation from VAch, the goddess 
of speech. She received it through Ambnini from Aditya, the sun. 
Among the successors of Kas'yapa we mark the 10th, YAjnavalkya, the 
pupil of XJddAlak and the teacher of Asuri; and the I5th, Sanjivi- 
putra ; SAnjiviputra seems to have united two lines of teachers ; he was 

' Prof. Weberns recent edition of this tract, is the beat amende ha 
could have made for his fprmer scepticism with regard to the existence of 
this and other BrAhma^as of the SAma-veda. 
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the pupil of K^tfs'akeyfpuka, aad, aoeordia? to the Varra'a of the 10th 
book, he was likewise the pupil of M&ndhk&yaui, the 9th sdooessor of Tura 
KIvashe/a, who is fabled to have reoaived his revelation, rDt through 
the agency, of V^oh, Ambhint, and Aditya, but direct from Prajdpati and 
thft self-existing Brahman. There are two other Vaas'as, one at the 
end of the MadhukApda, the other at the end of the Y&jnavalklya- 
kandi. Both are, in reality, varieties of one and the same Vaos'a, 
their diSerenees arising from the ooiifnsion caused by the reeurrenoa 
of similar names. That of the Madhulidnda consists of sixty names, 
only forty-five or forty-six of which have an historical appearance. 
The principal divine teachers after Brahman, the Self-existing, are 
Parameshthio, (Praj^pabi ?), Mrityu (death), Dadhyaeh Atharvana, 
and the two As'vins. 

At the end of the Khila-kanda a fifth list is found, not a Vans'a, but 
a list of teachers who^ handed down the Vans'a. This seems to be 
ascribed to Udd&laka Aruneya, the teacher of Va.javalkyii, as its origi- 
nal author. ^ 

List of Teachers from the Satapatha-brllhmana. 

Madhukllnda. . Yfijoavalkiya-ka pda. 

1. Saurpap^yya. The same as in the Madhukdnda. 

2. Gautama. 

3. V Atsya. 

4. YAtsya and P^r^s'arya.^ 

5. Saukritya and Bharadv^ja. 

ti. Audavahi and S ipdilya. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Vaijavapi and Gautama, 

Vaijavapayana and Vaish- 
tapureya, 

oandilya and Raubin^jana. 

S-iuuaka and Atreya, and Jaivantayana instead of Atraya. 

Kaibhya. 

Pdutimashy^yap i and Kauu-The same as in the Madhuk^nda, 
dinyayana. 

Kaupdinyaii. 

Aurpavilbbah, 

Katipdinya Kaupdinya. 

Kiuipdicya. ^ Kaupdinya. ^ 

Kaupdinya and Agnivas'ya. Kaupdinya arid Agnives'ya. 

Saitava 
P^ras'arya, 

Jatukarpya. 

BharadvAja. 

Bh^radvaja and Asuril.yana. 


Saitava. 

The same as in the MadhukSnda. 


and Gautama. 

£0. Bh^rad^ilia. 

21, Vaijavapayana. ValAkAkaus'ika. 

22. Kaus'iklyani. Klsh^apa. 


V When there are two teachers, it is always the second through whom 
the tradition was carried on, except in No. 28. where there has evidently 
been a great confusion* - 
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Madhnkaoda. 

23. Ghrifcakaas'ika. 

24. Paras'aryayroa* 

25. P^r^s'arya. 

26. jatukarnya. 

27. Bharadvaja. 

28. Bharadv^ja and Asar^ya- 

na, and Yaska, 

29. Traivani. 

SO. Aapajandhani, 

31. Asuri, 

32. Bh^radv^ja. 

33. Atreya. 

34. Maati. 

35. Gautama. 

36. Gautama. 

37. V^tsya, 

38. 5§.ndilya. 

39. Kais'orya Kapya. 

40. Kumarah4rita, 

41. G^lava. 

42. Vidarbhikaundinya. 

43. Vatsanap^t B^bhrava. 

44. Pathas Saubhara. 

45. Ay^sya Angirasa. 

46. Abhuti Tv^shtra. 

47. Vis'varupa Tv^shtra. 

48. The two As'vins. 

49. Dadhyaeh Atharvang, 

50. Atharvan Daiva. 

51. Mrityu Pr§.dhvansana. 

52. Pradhvansana. 

53. Ekarshi. 

54. Viprajitti. 

55. Vyashti. 

56. San^ru. ^ 

57. Sana tana. 

58,. Sanaga. 

59. Parameshthin. 

60. Brahman Svayambhu. 


Y4jDa¥alkiya-kSti da. 
Saukar%aiia. 

1 

L desunt. 
r 


Traivani. 
Aupajandhanii ^ 
Asuri. 


^ The Y^jnavalkiya-k^nda inserts here : S^akayana, 

Eaus'ikayani (22). 
Ghritakaus'ika 
Paras'aryayaoa (24). 
P^r§s^arya (25). 

J§i.tukarnja 26. 

Bharadvkja (27). 

BharadvAja and 
Asar^yapa and YIska (28). 
Traivani (29), 

Aupajandhaal (30.) 
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1. BhS^radv&ji-patra. 

2. Vatsimandftvi-putra. 

3. parks' ari-putra, 

4. G^rgi-putra. 

5 . Parls'ari -kau d d in i-putra. 

6. Gdrgi-putra. 

7. Gargi-putra. 

8. Badeyi-putm. 

9. Maushikl-putra. 

10. Harikarni-putra, 

11. Bharadvaji-putra. 

12. Paingi-putra. 

13. Saunaki-putra. 

14. Kas'yapivaiakyaniathari-putra, 

15. Kautsi-putra. 

16. Baudhi-putra, 

17 . Sa lankdyani-putra. 

18. Varshagaai-putra, 

19. Gautamt-putra, 

20. Atreyi putra. 

2 1 . Gautami-putra. 

22. Vatsi-putra. 

23 Bharadvaji putra. 

24. Paras'ari-putra. 

25. VarkSruni-putra. 

26 . Arfcabhagi. putra, 

27. Saungi-putra. 

28. Sankriti-putra, 

29. Alambi-putra. 

30. Aiftcabajani-putra. 

31. jayanti-putra. 

32. Manduklyani- putra. 

33. Manduki-putra. 

34. S' dndilU Putra, 

35. Rathitari-putra. 

36. Kranchiki-putrau. 
Vaidabhririti-putra. 

38. Bhaluki-putra. 

39. Praehintyogi-putra. 

40 . Sdnjivi -putra. 

41. Kars'akeyi-putra, 

42. Pras'ni-putra Asurivasin 

43. As'ur4yyna. 

44. Asuri. 

45. Ydjnavalkya, (V&jasaneya 
Y^Jnavalkya, Kh.) 

46. ‘ GddMaka. (Udddlaka Aru- 
neya, Kh.) 

47. Arnua. 


Xth Book. 
Sdnptvi-putfa, 
Mdgdukdyani. 
M^ndavya. 

Kautsa. 

Mdhitthi. 

Vamakakshdyana. 

Vatsya, 

S'dn4ilya9 
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Upaves^L 

Kus'ri, 

49. 

Kushd. 

Yajnavaehas Rljastamb^y&nai 

50. 

V^jas^'ravas. 

Tut a Kdvasheya*^ 

51. 

Jihv^vat Badhyoga, 

PrajapatL 

52. 

Asita V^rshagana. 

Brahman Svayambhu. 

58. 

Harita Kas'yapa. 


54. 

Silpa Kas'yapa Naidhruvi. 


55. 

Kas'yapa Naidhruvi. 


56. 

VAeh. 


57. 

Ambhini. 


68. 

Aditya. 



Kkila^kdnda, 


Satyak^ma J^bala, 

Janaki Ayasthuna. 
Chuda Bh^gavitti. 
Madhuka Baingya. 
Vajaianeya Yajnavalkya. 
XJddalaka Aruneya. 

Vans' a of the Sdma-veda, 


1. Sarvadatta G^rgya. 

2. Badrabhuti DrAhyayani. 

3. TrAta Aishaaiata, 

4,. Nigada P^rnavalki. 

5. Giris'arman KAnthevidhi. 

6. Brahmamddhi Chhando^amahaki. 


7. Mitrrivarehas Sthairakayana. 

8. Supratita Aulundya, 

9. Brihaspat igupta ^ayasthi. 

10. BhavatrS^ta Sayasthi. 

11. Kustuka S^rkariksha. 

12. Sravanadatta Kanhala. 

13. Sus'Arada S^lankayana. 

14. ijrajayat Aupamanyava. 

15. Bhanumat Aupamanyava. 

16. Anandaja Ch^ndhan^yana. 

17. §lmba S^rkar^ksha, and 
K§.mboja Aupamanyava. 

18. MadragAra Saungayani. 

• 19. SAti Austr^kshi. 

20. Sus'ravas YArshagtinya. 

21. PrAtarahna Kauhala. 

22. Ketu VAjya. 

23. Mitravinda Kauhala. 


Aryamabhutii KAlabava. 
Bhadras'arman Kaas'ika. 
Pushyayas'as Audavraji. 

Sankara Gautama. 
AryamarMha Gobhila and 
shamitra Gobhila. 
As'vamitra Gobhila, 
Varunamitra Gobhila. 
Mulamitra Gobhila. 
Vatsamitra Gobhila, 


I The priest of Janamejaya Parikshit3a, at his Abhisheka Saerifiee, is 
called Tura Kavasheya in the Ait-br. viii. 21. 


80 
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24 Santtha Kapatava. Gaal^alavipiitra Gobhila* 

25. Sutemanas ^iHidilylyana* BrihadvaBU Gobhila. (pitf*), 

26. ii Dhllnanj*^yya» Gobjiiia,^ 

27. ArafivilBya {^aadilyiiyaua and K^dha (jautama. 

28* GAtri Gautama. 

29. Samvargajtt Liiinakilyana, 

30. Slkad^sa BbIkditAyana, • 

3L Vichakshana T&ndya, 

32. Gardabhlmukha ^^ndilyayana, 

33. Udaras'andilya (the father), 

34. Atidbanvan §aunaka and Mas'aka ' Jdrgya. 

35. Sthiraka G^rgya (the father.) ^ 

36. V&sishtha Chaikit^neya, 

37. V&siahtha Araihanya (a prince). 

38. Siimantra B^bhrava Gautama. 

39. Shsba Vihueyo^ Bhlitradv^ja. 

40* ArSi.la D&rtaya Saunaka, 

41‘ Driti Aindrota Saunaka (the father)* 

42. Indrota Saunaka (the father).^ 

43, Vrishae'ushna VSt^vata, 

44 NikothakalBl Ayaj^tya. 

45. Pratitbi Devataratha, 

46. Devatarae S^vaslyana (the lather). 

47. Savas (the father), 

48. Agidbhh K^s'yapa. 

49. Indrabhii K^s'yapa. 

50. Mitrabhh Kfe'yapa. 

61, Vibhapdaka K§s'yapa (the father). 

52. RishyaVringa K^s'yapa (the father). 

53, K^s'yapa (the father). 

54 Agni (fire), 

55. Indra. 

56. V^yn (wind) 

57. Mrityu (death). 

58. Prajlpati (Lord of Creation), 

59. jBrahman Svayambhu, 

P 

It would be diffi-Qulfc to tell how these long strings ot names are to be 
accounted for, whatever system of chronology we adopt. If we were 
in possession of the Vans'as of the Bahvrichas. and the ancient Adhvar- 
yus, we might perhaps see more clearly. But it is important to observe 
that these two, which are decidedly the two most ancient Vedas, seem 
to have had no Vans'as at all. However this may be explained here- 
after, oertain it is, — and these long lists of names teach at least this one 
thing,— -that the Br&hmans themselves looked upon the Br&hmana 
period as a long continued succession of teachers, reaching from the 
time when these lists were made and received to the most distant anti- 

^ The priest of Janamejaya P^rikshita, at his Horse sacrifice, is called I 

‘ Indrota (Daiv^pa) Saunaka in the Satapatha, xiii, 5.4, 1,, and in the I 

MaWbh, xii 5595, seq. Of, Weber, Ind. Satud, i, pp, 203, 483, ^ 
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quity, back to the very dy aastiei of their gods. If, therefore, we limit 
the age of the Br§»hmanas to the two centuries from 60 ) to 800. b* c., it is 
more likely that here ifter these limits will have to be extended than 
that they will prove too wide. 

There one work which ought to be mentioned before we leave the 
Brahmana period, the Gopatha brahmana. It is the Brahmana of the 
Brahma- Veda, the Veda of the Atharvangiras* or Bhrigu-Ansriras.* 
This Veda does not properly belong to the sacred literature of the 
Br§<hmans, and though in later times it obtained the title of the fourth 
Veda, there was originally a broad distinction between the magic 
formulas of the Atharvangiras’ and the hymns of the Bahvrichas, the 
Ohhandogas, and the Adhvaryus. Madhusudana states the ease simply 
and clearly. ‘‘The Veda, ” he «ays, “is divided into Rich, Yajush and 
S§,man for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three dif- 
ferent forms. The duties of the Hotri priests are performed with the 
Rig-veda, those of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-veda, those of 
the Udgatri priests with the S^ma-veda. The duties of the BrAhman 
and the sacrificer are contained in all the three. Afcharva-veda, on 
the contrary, is totally different. It is not used for the sacrifice, but only 
teaches how to appease, to bless, to curse, &e.” But although the 
hymns of the Abharvaos were not from the first looked upon as a part of 
the sacred literature of the BrAhmans, the BrAhmana of the Atharvans 
belong clearly to the same literary period which saw the rise of the other 
BrAhmanas ; and though it does not share the same authority as the 
BrAhmanas of the three great VeJas, it is written in the same language, 
and breathes the same spirit. The MSS of this work are extremely 
scarce, and the copy Which I use (E. 1. H. 2142) is hardly legible. The 
remarks, therefore, which 1 have to offer on this work will necessarily 
be scanty and incomplete. 

The original division of the Veda, and of the Vedic ceremonial, was, 
as we have seen, a threefold division. The BrAhmans speek either of one 
Veda or of three ; of one officiating priest, or of three. ^‘Trayi vidya, ” 
the threefold knowledge, is constantly used in the BrAhmanas^ with 
reference to their sacred literature. This, however, proves by no means 
that at the time when the BrAhmanas were composed the songs of the 
AtharvAngiras’ did not yet exist. It only shows that originally they 
formed no part of the sacred literature of the BrAhmans. In some of the 
BrAhmanas, the AtharvAngiras’ are mentioned. The passage translated 
before (p. 20.) shovvs that at the time when the Datapath a-brAhmana 
was composed the songs of the Atharvangiras’ were not only known, 
but had been coUecteJ, and had aetmlly obtained the title of Veda. 
Their original title was the AtharvAngiras’, or the Bbrigvatigirai’, 
or the Atharvans, and these very titles show that songs which could 
be quoted in such a manner, must have been of ancient date, and must 
have had a long life in the oral tradition of India. Their proper posi- 
tion with reference to the other Vedas is well marked in a passage of 
the TaittiriyAranyaka (viii, 3.), wh ira the Yayish is called the head, the 
Rich the right, the Saman the other side, the Ades'a (the Upanishad) the 
vital breath, and the Atharvagiras’ the tail. 


^Nirukta-paris'ishta, 1| 10. 


^ See pages 185. 
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Tbe songs known under the name of fche Atiharvlngiraa' formed pro- 
bably an additional part of the sacrifice from a very early time. They 
were chiefly intended to counteract the inflaence of any untoward evrent 
that might happen daring the sacrifice. They also contained impreea- 
tiooa and blessings, and various formulas, such as popular superstition 
would be sure to sanction at all times and in all countries. If once 
sanctioned, however, these magic verses would soon grow in import- 
ance, nay, the knowledge of all the other Vedas would necessarily 
become useless without the power of remedying accidents, such as 
could hardly be avoided in so complicated a ceremonial as that of the 
Brahmans. As that power was believed to reside in the songs of the 
Atharviingiras’, a knowledge of these songs . became necessarily an 
essential part of the theological learning of ancient India. 

According to the original distribution of the sacrificial offices among 
the four classes of priests, the supervision of the whole sacrifice, and 
the remedying of any mistake that might have happened belonged to the 
Br&hman* He had to know the three Vedas, to follow in his mind the 
whole sacrifice, and to advise the other priests on all doubtful points.^ 
If it was the office of the Brahman to remedy mistakes in the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the formulas of the 
Atharvfimgiras* were considered of special efficacy, it follows that it was 
chiefly the Brahman who had to accpiire a knowledge of these formulas. 
Now the office of the Brahman was contested by the other classes of 
priests. The Bahvrichas maintain that the office of Brahman should be 
held by a Bahvrioha (ftotri), the Adhvaryus maintain that it belongs to 
one ot their own body, and the Chhandogas also preferred similar claims. 
It was evidently the most important office, and in many instances, 
though not always, it was held by the Pnrohita, the hereditary family 
priest. Certain families also claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of 
Brahman, such as the Vasishthas and Vis'v^mitras’ (See p. 4t7,) 

Because a knowledge of the songs of the Atharvangiras* was most 
important to tbe Brahman or Pnrohita/^ these songs themselves, when 
once admitted to the rank of a Veda, were called the Veda of the BiAh- 
man, or the Brahma-veda. In the Gopatha-br^hmana the title of Brahma" 
veda does not occur.^ But the songs of the Atbar\Angiras^ are 
mentioned there, They are called both Atharvara-veda (i. 6.), and 
Angir tiSa-veda (i. 8,), and they are repeatedly represented as the proper 
Veda for tbe Brahman. Thus we read (iii. 1.) : “ Let a man elect a Hotri 
who knows the Rich, an Adhvaryu who knows the Yajusa, an UdgJUri 
who knows the {tinman, a Brahman who knows the Atharvangiras/^ It 
seems in fact the principal object of the Gopatha to show the necessity 
of four Vedas. A carriage, we are told, does not proceed with less than 

four wheels, an animal does not walk with less than four feet, nor will 

the sacrifie be perfect with less than four Vedas. ^ But although a know- 
ledge of the fourth Veda is thus represented as essential to the 

Brahman, it is never maintained that such a knowledge would be 

^ Sayana’s iDtroduction to the Kig-veda, p, 3. 1.3. 

2 Y§jnavalkya’s Lawbook; i, 312. 

* See, however, i, 22. 

. ^ At the end of the fifth Prapfithaka we read i 
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suffieient by itself to enable a person to perforna the ojQBees of a 
BrAhman. Like the Chhandogas (Rv. Bh. vol. i, page S .)5 t'he Athar- 
vanikas also declare that tho whole sacrifice is performed twice, once 
in words, and once in thought. It is performed in words by the Hotri, 
UdgAtri and Adhvaryu separately ; it is performed in thought by the Brih- 
man alone (Grop. Br vol. iii 2.). The Brlhman, therefore, had to know all 
the three Vedas and in addition the formulas of the Atharv§,ngiras\ 
It is a common mistake in later writers to place the Atharva-veda 
co-ordinate with the other Vedas, and to represent it as the Veda of the 
Br^-hman. The Gropatha-br^hmana raises no such claims; when it 
describes the type of the sacrifice, it says : 

Agni (fireV was the Hotri . 

Vayv (wind) the Adhvaryu, 

Surya (sun) the Udgatri, 

Chandramas (moon) the Brahman, 

Parjanya (rain) the Sadasya, 

Oshadhi and Vanaspati (shrubs and trees) the Chamasldhvaryus, 
The Vis've Devas were the Hotrakas, 

The Atharvangiras^ the Goptris or protectors. 

In another place (v. 24.) the persons engaged in the sacrifice are 
enumerated as follows : 

Hotri, Maiti4varaaa, Achh^vaka, Gr^vastut (Rig-veda), 1—4 

Adhvaryu, Pratiprasthfitri, Neshtri, Unnetri, (Yajur-veda^ 5—8. 

Udg^ri, Prastotri, Subrahmanya, Pratihartri (Sfi.ma-veda,) 9—12. 

Bri-hman, Bitomanfi-chhaasin, Potri, Agnidhra (Atharvangiras% 

13—16. 

Sadasya, 17. 

Fatal dikshitfi. (the wife), 18. 

Samitri (the immolacor , 19, 

Gribapati (the lord), 20. 

Angiras, 21. 

Here we.seethat besides the four BrAbman-priests to whom a know- 
ledge of the Atharvfingiras’ is recommended, there were other priests 
who are called Goptris, i.e, protectors or Angiras’, and whose special 
olBSce it ^ 7 as to protect the sacrifice by means of the magical formulas of 
the AtharvAngirasV agait^st the effects of any accidents that might have 
happened. Such was the original office of the Atharvans at the Vedie 
sacrifices, and a large portion of the Gopatha-brfi<hmana {i 18. ; i. 22.) 
is taken up with what is called the Virishta, the "fiTna, the Yfi-tayfi-mat 
or whatever else^ the defects in a sacrifice are called which mus- 
be made good (sandhUna) by certain hymns, verses, formulas, or ex- 
clamations. There are long discussions on the proper way of prod 
nouneing these salutary formulas, on their hidden meaning:, and their 
miraculous power. The syllable Urn, the so-called Vyahritis, and other 
strange sounds are recommended for various purposes, and works such 
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as the Sarpft-ved*, I’ie'&cha-veda, Asura-veda, Ibihasa-veda, Puraoa- 

Yedaj are referred to m authorities (i* 10.). 

Althovipjh, however, the Qopatha-brlhmai^a is more explicit on the 
chapter of accichnitn than the Brfiihmanas of the other Vedas, the 
subject itself is by no moans peculiar to it. The question of expiation 
or pcuiauco ({)rayaB'chitta) is fully discussed in the other Vedas, and 
remedies are suggeatod for all kinds of mishaps. The ceremonial in 
gene^*al is discussed in the Gopatha in the same manner as in the other 
Brlhman^s. There is, in fact, very little, if any, difference between 
the Gopatha and the other Brdhmanas, and it is not easy to discover 
any traces of its more recent origin. It begins with a theory of the 
creation of the world, such as we 6nd in many places of the other 
Bi4hmana8, There is nothing remarkable in it except one idea, which 0 

1 do not remember to have seen elsewhere. Brahman (neuter*, the 
self-existing, burns with a desire to create, and by means of bis heat, 
sweat is produced from his forehead, and from all the pores of his 
body* These streams of sweat are changed into water. In the water 
Brahman perceives his own shadow, and falls in love with it, This, 
however, is only one phase in the progress of creation, which is 
ultimately to lead to the birth of Bhrigu and Atharvan. Atharvan is 
represented as the real Praj^pati, or Lord of Creation. Prom him twenty 
classes of poets, the same as those mentioned in the Anukramant, are 
produced, Jtnd their poems are said to have formed the Atharvana- 
veda. 

Then follows a new series of creation. Brahman creates the earth ^ 

from his feet, the sky from his belly, heaven from his skull. He then 
creates three gods: Agni (fire) for the earth, V^yu (wind) for the 
sky, and Aditya (sun) for lihe heaven. Lastly, he creates the three 
Vedas: the Rig-veda proceeds* from Agni, the Yajur-veda from Viyu, 
the S§,ma-veda from Aditya. The three Vy^hritis also, or sacred sylla- 
bles (bhuh hliuvah s-vat), are called into existence. It is important 
to remark, that nothing is here said of the fourth Veda, its origin is 
described separately, and its second name, Angirasa, is explained in 
dotsil. We look in vain for any traces of more modern ideas in the 

Gopatha-br^hmana, till we come to the end of the fifth Prapithaka. This 
is the last Prap^thaka of the Gopatha-br^hraana, properly so called. The 
text is very corrupt, but it seems to contain an admission that, besides | 

the twenty- one sacrifices which are acknowledged in all the Vedic writ' 
ings, the Angiras’ had some new sacrifices of their owxi.^ That the 

Gopatha br^hmana was composed after the schism of the Cbarakas and 
VAjas'aneyios, after the completion of the V^jasaneyi-sanhifci,, may . 

be gathered from the fact that where the first lines of the other Vedas 
are quoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the Yajur-veda is taken i 

from the Vijasaneyins, and not from the Taittiriyas. ! 

‘ =5 ’TT5i?Tii ea i ^ «i?rT | 

(?) ^ 3 ^:M:And agaia 
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The five PrapAthakas which wa have hitherto discussed, form only 
the first part of the Gopatha-brAhmaua. There is a sMond part, called 
the Uttara-brAhmana, which consists of more than five Prap At hakas. It 
is impossible to fix their exact numbers as the MS. breaks ofif m the 
middb ofthe sixth book. It is likewise reckoned as belonging to the 
Atharva-veda, and quoted bv the name of Gopatha. In this second 
pit we meet repeatedly with long passages which are taken from 
?ther. BrAhmanas. Sometimes they coincide literally, sometimes the 
/iSrenees are no greater than what we find m different Sakhas of the 
■ RrAhmana Thus the legend of the sacrifice running away from 

Z“oa. S i. to°d in the Ait,.era.br4bm.5., i.lS. i. tepe.t.d m 

the gocis, , ft citorv ofVasi'htha reoeiving a special 

SpeaterJthe Uttara-brAhmana,. (ii. 13.). And here a difference occurs 
repeated Taittiriyas relate that owing to this 

which IS charaoterisuc.^h'''^^^,;^ received from Indra, ^the 

h\hi had alwavs ited as Purohitas. So far both the Taittiriyas 
nTthl Athaianr when the Taittiriyas continue that 

and the f . , chosen a Brahman, the Afcharvans demur, 

See .?S«en belehit b, right t. a Bhr.gn, or to on. c.gme.nt et 
the songs of the AtharvAngiras.’^ 

■ If as wel have little reason to doubt, these passages in the second 
ri- If Se GoSa-brAhmana were simply eop.ed from other Brahmapas, 
part of the P a.c«iim to the Uttara-brAhmana a later date than 

we should have to J But this would iu no way 

oriaiil Gopatha-brAhmana. In it there is nothing 
affect the of ^ nfodern composition than, for instance, 

to show that it was SanhitA of the Atharva-veda we 

the ^atapatha-brahman . In 

find something very ®'rmla . passages taken from 

\°°R’’'®T^TreVTukramani calls the nineteenth book the Brahma- 
the Eig-veda. The An yamiyas ansanamantras, i. e. 

kanda, and the >y“ns of the bst booy^I y SanhitA was pro- 
hymns for saonfieial r®°^a i •, composition of the Gopatha- 

bably ““dertaken simultaneou y^ influence of some of the families 

brAhmana, ata , tj^e mao'ic formulas of the Abharvans had 

of the Bhrigus and eientiri part of the solemn ceremonial, 

been acknowledg ed a. an essenma j. , ^ r- x- p - 

II ftfsj 

ftrtR. I 1.8^*- opaesvRotR- 

fntsT^ ^tT ’Tfa; U 

1 See page 47 note. .. , ,,.^it. hr. iii. 5.; Utt.-br. v. 

’’'■rML,.v.d..se.b», b,.,..g.geb,n vet. Kolb end Wbit..,, 

Perlin, 1855, and 1856. 
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With the means at pwsenfe at out disposal it is impossible to trace the 
history of these verses baok to the earlier period of Vedio literature, 
and I shall not return to them again. What is known of their origin and 
oharaoter has been stated by Professor Whitney in several very careful 
articles in the Journal oi the American Oriental Society.^ ‘‘ The 
Itharvana,” he says, “ is, like the Biob, a historical and not a litur- 
gical oolleotion* Its first eighteen books, of which alone it was 
originally composed, aie arranged upon a like system throughout ; 
the length of the hymns, and not either their subject or their- 
alleged authorship, being the guiding principle : those of about the 
same number of verses are combined together into books, and the books 
made up of the shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixth of the 
mass, however, is nob metrical, but consists of longer or shorter prose 
pieces, nearly akin in point of language and style to passages of the 
Br&hmanas. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one sixth 
is also found among the hymns of the Rich, and mostly in the tenth 
book of the latter : the rest is peculiar to the Atharvana,” And again, 

“ The most prominent characteristic feature of the Atharvana is the 
multitude of inoanbations which it contains ; these are pronounced 
either by the person who is himself to be benefitbed, or, more often, by 
the sorcerer for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently,- perhaps, long life, or re- 
covery from grievous sickness, is the object sought : then a talisman, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous cases some 
plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external 
means of the cure ; lurther, the attainment of wealth or power is aimed 
at, the downfall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of 
petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate,’’ 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. p 254. 

Loc. oit. iii. p. 308. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Mantra period. 

Having asoribad to one pariod tha fir-fe es ablis'imaat of fch 3 three- 
fold oeremonial (trayi vidy^), fche Goinposition, and collection of tha 
Br^hoianas. and the ra nidoation of the Brah’naaa ehu’anas, wa have now 
to 300 whether we can estend our view beyond tha limits of this period 
and trace the stream of Vedio literature still further l^aek to its souree 
and its earliest diifusioo. According to its general oh'^raeier, the 
Bri.hmana period must be called a secondary period. It exhibits a 
stratum of thought, perfectly unintelligible without the admission of 
a preceding age, during which all that is misunderstood, perverted, and 
absurd in the Bri,hmaaas, had its natural growth, its meaning, and 
purpose. But can it be supposed that those who established the three- 
fold ceremonial, and those who composed the threefold Brihmanas, 
followed immediately upon an age which had known poets, but no 
priests, prayers, but no dogmas, worship, but no ceremonies ? Or are 
there traces to show that, even previous to the composition of the 
Br^hmanas, a spirit wa^ at work in the literature of India, no longer 
creative, free, and original, but living only on the heritage of a former 
age, collecting, classifying, and imitating ? I believe we must de- 
cidedly adopt tbe latter view. The only document we have, in which, 
we can study the character of the times, previous to the Br&hmana 
period, is the Rig-veda-sanhifcl, The other two Sanhit^s were more 
likely the production of the Briihmana period. These two Vedas, 
the Yajur-veda and S^ma-veda, were, in truth, what they are called 
in the Kaus^iitaki-brahmana, the attendants of the Rig veda.^ The 
Br^hmanas presuppose the Trayi vidya, the threefold knowledge, or 
the three fold Veda, but that Trayi vidy^ again presupposes one 
Veda, and that the Rig-veda. We cannot suppose that the hymns 
which are found in the Rig-veda, and in the Sanhit^s of the two 
supplementary Vedas, the Sdma and Yajur-veda,- were collected three 
times by three independent collectors. If so, their difierences would 
be much greater than they are. The differences which do exist 
between the same hymns and verses as given in the three Sanhitis, 
are such as we should expect to find in different ^akhls, not such as 
would naturally arise in independent collection or Sanhit§»s. 

The principle on which the Saahit^ of the Rig-veda was made is 
different from that which guided thi compilers of the SanhitSs of the 
Adhvaryus and Udgatris. These two Saahit^s follow the order of an 
established ceremouiaL They presuppose a fixed order of sacrifices. 
This is not the case iu the Sanhita of the Bahvrichas. There is, as we 
shall see, a system in that Saahifc^ also, but it has no reference to the 
ceremonial. 

The different character of the Rig-veda-sanhita, as compared with 
the Sanbitas of the other two VedaS, has attracted the attention of 

^ U vi. 1 1. 
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the Bi'Shmans, and we may quote on this subject the remarks of S&yana, 
in his Introduction to the liig-veda.' 

“Has is' valQyana/^ ha says, when composing the ceremonial Sutras, 
followed the order of tho Sanhitit^ of the liig-veda, or of the Br4hmana? 
He could not havo followed the order of the hymns, because he says 
at fche beginning of his Sfltras, that first of all ha is going to explain 
the new and full-moon sacrifioos (Dars'a phrnamlsa), while the first 
hymns' of the llig-vada are never used at that sacrifice, Nor does he 
seem to have followed the Brfihpoana. For the Bra,hmana begins with 
the Dikshaniyft oermnony. Here then it must be observed that the col- 
lection of hymns follows the order which is observed at the Brahma- 
yajna and on other occasions where prayers are to be recited. It 
does not follow the order in which hymns are employed at the different 
sacrifices. Brahmayajaa is the name given to the act of repeating 
by heart one’s own sacred text or even a single verse of it, whether 
a ^-ioh, Yajusb or S§.man. This repeating of all the Eieh, Yajush or 
SSman verses is enjoined by many passages of the Bi^hmanas, and 
whenever hymns are thus enjoined to bo repeated, that order is to be 
observed in which they have been handed down by an uninterrupted 
tradition. But as JlsValfiyana teaches the particular employment of 
particular hymns, basing it upon the authority of what are termed 
indicative passages of the revelation, it is but natural that he can not 
follow the order of the hymns of the Rig-veda. The texts of the Yajur- 
veda, however, are given, from the first beginning, according to. their 
order at the performance of sacrifices, and thus have Apastamba and 
others proceeded in the same order in the composition of their Sfitras. 
As this order has once been received, it is likewise adopted in the 
Brahmayajna. That As'valayana should explain in the first place the 
Dars'apfirnam^sa sacrifice, while the Brahmana begins with the Dik- 
shanty^ sacrifice, is no objection, because the Dikshaniyfi is only a 
modification of the Dars'apurnamasa, and many of its rules must be 
supplied from the typical sacrifice. Thus the Kalpa-sutra of As'val^y^na 
assists in teaching the performance of the sacrifice by showing ^he 
employment of the hymns. That As'valayana should teach the employ- 
ment of passages which do not occur in the Sanhital of the Rig-veda, 

1 p, 18. ^ ^ ^ 

2 Our MSS. represent, according to tr^idition, the text of the S^kala- 
s'^khfi* and the same text is followed by As'valayana in his Sutras. Now, 
whenever As'vahlyaaa quotes any verses which form part of the Sdkala- 

he only quotes the first worris. Every member of his Charana was 
supposed to know the hymn of the Sakalas'^kha by heart, it was siiffleient, 
tharefo re, to quote them in this mannf>r. But when he has occasion to 
refer to the verses which are found in the Brahmana of the Aitarejins, 
without being part of the ^a'mla-sanhita, As'vahiyana quotes them in full. 
As these verses ar ; not quoted in full in the text of the Aitarey a-br^hnaapa, 
W0 may fairly suppese than the text of the Rig-ved i-sanhitll, current among 
the Aitarejins, was different friin that of the 5akala-s'iikh&, and conta- 
ined the fall text of ^heae hymns. Sayana, in his Commentary, does not 
state that these additional verses belorigad to the S^khA of the Aitareyioe, 
bub there can be little doubt that at his time the text of their SanhiW was 
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in no faults beaause theao hymns ooear in different and fcheir 

employmeat is presoribed bf a different Bi4bmana, so that their bain^ 
mentioned oin only increase the value of his Sdtras. Taose who know 
the logic of this subj^et say, that t'^ere is but one sieriSea anl that it 
is to be learnt from all the different Sakh^s.” 

Here then wa see that even so late a writer as Siyana is fully aware 
of the peeuliat eharacter of the Rig-vedi, as oomparei with the other 
Vedas. Tn his eyes the eolleetion of hymns, p oserFed in the Big-veda, 
has evidently something anomalous. He, brought uo in the system 
of a stiff liturgical religion, look? upon the Sanhitas simply as prayer- 
books to be use i at the saoriiees. The saoridees as t,inght in the 
Brlhmanas and Shtras, are to him a subject of far gra iter importance 
than the religious poetry of the R'shis. It is but natural, therefore, 
that he should ask, what is the use of this collection of hymns, in which 
there is no order or system, as in the hymn books of the Y ^jiir veda 
and Sama«veda ? His answer, however, is uiost uasatisfacuorv. Far if 
the other two collections of hymns can be Uaed for private devotion 
although they follow the order of the sacrifieea, why should not the same 
applv to the hymns of the Rig-veda ? 

Whenever we 6nd in the ancient literature and theology of the Brah- 
mans anything that is contrary to their genard rales, anything that 
seems anomalous to them and is yet allowed to exist, we ni.iy be sure 
that it contains some really historical elements, and that it was of too 
solid a nature to receive the smooth polish of the B rah manic system. 
It is so with the R1 g-veda saahita. It belongs to a period previous 
to the complete ascendancy of the Br^amans ; it was finished before 
the threefold ceremonial hid been worked out in all its details. 

And yet thers is some system, there is som^ priestly influence, 
clearly distinguishable in that collection also, it is true that the ten 
books of the Rig-veda stand before us as separate collectians, each 
belonging to one of the ancient families of India ; but^ were these 
oolleobioQs underraken independently in each of these f imilies, at differ- 
ent times, and with diffarant objects ? 1 believe not. There are traces, 

however faint, of one superintending spirit. 

Eight out of the ten Mandahis begin with hymns addressed to Agni, 
and these hymns, with the exception of the tenth Mandala, are iovari- 

lost and forgotten. He says, however, that these verses belonged to a 
different ^4lxha, and that they must be supplied from As'valayana’s Sutras, 
where, for this very reason, they were given in full. At the time of As'va- 
l^yana, therefore, the text of the SanhitI of the Aitareyins was 
still in existence, and he likewise notices in his Sutras peculiarities 
in the ceremonial of the Aitareyins. Dr. Roth has pointed out 
one of these verses (Nirukta, xlv.). The passage in the Aitare® 
ya»brlhmana from which the verse is taken, is, i. 4, 2. ; and S^^'ana says 

there : HI' H 

In a similar manner the modern Sutras of the Fratres Attidii (Tab. vi. vii.) 
contain the Mantras in full, which in the ancient statutes (Tab. i.) are ouiy 
indicated as generally known. See xYufrecht und Kirchhoff, Die Umbris- 
chen Spraehdenkmalen ' 
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ably followed by hymns addressed to Indra.^ After the hymns addressed 
to these two deities we generally meet with hymns addressed to 
the Vis' Dev&b* 'Phis cannot be the result of mere accident, nor is 
there 'hiag in the character of the two gods Agni and Indra, which 
woulf mesaibate such an arrangement. Agni ^ is indeed called the 
lowest .1 the gods, but this neither implies his inferiority nor his superi- 
ority/^ It simply means that Agni, as the god of fire on the hearth, 
is the nearest god, who descends from his high station to befriend 
men, and who, in the form of the sacrificial fire, becomes the messenger 
and mediator between god and men.^ This would nob be sufficient to 
account for the place assigned to him at the beginning of eight out of 
the ten Mandalas of the Rig-veda. Indra, again, is certainly the most 
powerful of the Veclic god'?,'*= but he never enjoys that supremacy which 
in Greece and Rome was allowed to Zeus and Jupitor. YVe can hardly 
doubt, therefore, that the place allowed to hymns addressed to Agni and 
Indra, at the beginning of the Mandaias, was the result of a previous 
agreement, and that the MandAla-^ themselves do not represent collec- 
tions made independently by different families, but oollecbiona carried 
out simultaneously in different looalitiea. under the supervision of one 
central authority. 

Another indication of the system itio arrangement of the Mandalas 
is contained in the Apri hymns. 

There are ten Apri-sCiktas in the Rig-veda 

1, L 13i, by Medh^tithi, of the family of the K&uvas (ii. b.); 12 
verses. 

' First Mandala, Anuv^ka l.^sAgni. 

Anuvaka 2. Ssj I ndra. 

Second Mandala, Anuvftka 1.^ (Agni-— 11), 

Anuvaka 2,”^ Indra. 

Third Mandala, AnuvSka 1.2. = Agni. 

Anuv&ka 3. 4. » Indra. 

Fourth Mandala, AniivS-ka I — 2, 5. --*=Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. 8. Indra. 

Fifth Mandali, Anuvaka I. — 2, 14, - Agni. 

Anuvaka 2, 15. — 3, 8. Indra. 

Sixth Mandala, Anuvaka L — -2, 1. « Agni. 

Anuvflka 2, 1. — 4, 4.® Indra. 

Seventh Mandala, Anuvaka ].*»Agni. 

Anuvaka 2. « Indra. 

Eighth Mandala, Prag^tha hymns. 

Ninth Mandala, Soma hymns. 

Tenth Mandala, Anuv&ka L==Agni. 

^ SchoL ad Find Nem, x. 59. K.at Xap to Trpeorop ecrvcbrop wore 

SvPCLTat Xepscrdai, fcat to eerj^arop^ irpmTOP fce)(pr}Tai> /cat So(jf)0/cX?)9 TO) 
caxctTW avTb tov irpcPTOv, ESv yap eSpa Zeuv €p €(TxaTco 0e(op {exei^ yap 
eSpav, Brunok.) 

* Rv. iv. 1, 5. H ^'7’^ 35^ || 

“ Come dowa to us, O Agui, with thy help, be thou most near to ua k. day 
as the dawn flashes forth/* 

!(3[T ^ Kaushitaki-brfthmana, vi« 14« 



Ami HTMNS, :• 

* 2. L 142, by Dfr^yhatamas, son of Uchathya, of the family of the 
Angirasas (ii a.) ; IB verses, (Indra.) 

8. I, 188, by Agastya, of the family of the Agastis (vii) ,* 11 verses. 
(Taniinap&t.) 

4. 11. 3, by Gritsamada, son of Sunahotra, (Angirasa}, adopted by 

Sanaka (Bh^rs'ava) (i 7.) ; 11 verses.^ (Nar^s^ansa.) 

6. III. 4, by Vis^vamitra, son of G^thin, of the family of the Vis'vA- 
mitras (iv.) ; 11 verses (Tanfinap^i}.) 

6, V. 5, by Vasus'rata, son of Atri, of ihe family of the Atreyas (iii.); 
11 verses. (Narts'ansa.) 

7. Vil. 2, by Vasishtha, son of Mitravarunap, of the family of the 
VAsishthas (vi.) ; 11 verses. (NaiAs'ansa.) 

8 IX, 5, by Asita or Devala, of the family of the E^s yapas (v.V; 
II verses. (Tanhnap^t.) 

9. X. 70, by Sumitra, of the family of the BidhryasVas (i. 6.) ; 
II verses (Nar^s^'ansa ) 

10. X. llO, by R^ma/the eon of JamadagDi, or by Jamadagni, of the 
family of the J^madagnyas (i, 2.); ll verses. (Taa^oap^fe ) 

These hymns eonsis properly of 11 verses, each of which is addres- 
sed to a separate deity. Their order is as follows ; — 

First verse, to Agni Idhma or Snsamiddha, the lighted fire. 

Second verse, to Tanuiiap&t, the sun hidden in the waters or the 
clouds, or to Nar^s'ansa, the rising sun, praised by men. 

Third verse, to the Has, the heavenly gifts, or Ilita, Agni, implored 
to bring them. 

Fourth verse, to Barhish, the saonfieial pile of grass, 

Fifth verse, to Devir d?fi.rah, the gates of heaven. 

Sixth verse, to Ush§sfi.-naktau, dawn and night. 

Seventh verse, to Daiviyau, hotaraii, prachetasau, (i.e., Agni and 
Aditya, or Agni and Varuna, or Varnna and Aditya ; Shadi^aras'ishya). 

Eighth verse, to the three god desses Sarasvati, Ila, Bh^ratt. 

Ninth verse, to Tvashtri, the creator. 

Tenth verse, to Vanaspati. the tree of the sacrifice. 

Eleventh verse, to the Svahakritis^ (Vis've Dava^, Shadguras'ishya.) 

The only diSerences in the ten Aprt hymns of the Rig-veda arise 
from the name by which the second deity is invoked. It is TanfinapAt 
in hymns 3, 5, 8, 10 ; Nai4s'ansa in hymns 4, 8, 7, 9 ; whereas in hymns 
1 and 2 the second deity is invoked under either name in two separate 
verses, This raises the number in these two hymns to twelve, and this 
number is again raised to thirteen in hyinn 2, by the addition at the end 
of a separate invocation of Indra. 

The whole construction of these hymns is clearly artificial. They 
share the character of the hymns which we find in the S&ma and 
Yajur-vedas, being evidently composed for sacrificial purposes. Never- 
theless, we find these artificial hymns in seven out of the ten Mandalas, 
in I., II.j III., V., VIL, X., X, This proves a previous agreement among 
the collectors. For some reason or other, each family wished to have 
its own Apri iiymn, a hymn which had bo be recited by the. Hofcri 
priest, previous t ) tiie irntnoUbi m of carcatn victims,^ and such a hymn 

1 Burnouf, Journal Asiatique, 1851, p. 249, Roth, Nirukta, p, xxxvi. 
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was itisarteds not oooa for all in tho Sanhifei., but ten times over. Some 
of the verses in the l.pri hvmns *.1*0 more repetitions, and even families 
so hostile to eaoh other a'^ the Vasishthas ami Via^v^oiitras have some 
varies in common ia these Iprx hymns. But, if on one side the praserioa 
of the Apr! hymns in dltfarant iVfandalas proves a certain aivanoe of 
tiie ceremonial system in the Mantra period, and the inflaence of a 
priestly society even in the first collection of the hymns ; it proves 
likewise, that the traditional distribiition of the Mandalas among 
various Vedio families is not a merely arbitrary arrangement. These 
tamilies insisted on having each their own Apri hymn recorded, and 

whereas for the general ceremonial, as fixed in the Bi 4 hmanas and 

Sdtraa, the family of the pxet of certain hymns employed at the sieri- 
fices, is never taken into account, we find an exception made in favour ^ 

of the Apri hymns. If a verse of Vis'vamitra is once fixed by the 

Br^hmanas and Sutras as part of any of the solemn saorfices , no 

sacrificer, even if he were of the family of the VasxehtbavS, would have 
a right to replace that verse by another. But with regard to the Apri 
hymns that liberty is conceded. The Aitareya-br 4 hraana records 
this fact in the most general form. ^ '‘Let the priest use the AprivS 
according to the Rishi. If he uses the Apris according to the Rishi, 
he does not allow the sacrificer to escape from the relationship of that 
Rishi.” As'valfxyana enters more into details.*^ He says that those who 
belong to the Sunakas, should use the hymn of Gritsarnada ; those who 
belong to the Yasishthas, that of Vasishtha. The Apri hymn of E§lma 
or Jamadagni he allows to be used by all families, (excepting the 
Sunakas and Yasishthas) but, ho adds, that each family may choose 1 

the Apri hymn of its own Rishi. How this is to be done is explained 
in a Sloka, ascribed to Saiinaka.^ He ascribes the first Apri hymn to 
the Kanvas ; the secoiull to the Angiras,’ with the exception of the 
Kanvas ; the third to the Agastis; the fourth to the omak is; the 
fifth to th© Vis'vamitras ; the sixth to the Atris ; the seventh to the 
Yasishthas ; the eighth to the Kas'yapas ; the ninth to the Radhryas'vas ; 
the tenth to the Bhrigus, with the exception of the Sunakas and 
Badhryas'vas.'^- 

The original purpose of the Apri hynans, and the motive for allowing 
the priest to choose among them according to the family to which his 
client belonged, are difiSoult to discover. An ancient author of the I 

name of Glnagari,^ endeavoured to prove from the fiict that one and f 

' ^Tc^^irfcr 

Ait.-br. ii. 4. 

2 As'v.-s&tra, iii. 2 . 

3 vrirgciT I 

* ^m^riwmRr fjTvrrSfq-rqCTqqr:^ NaiAyaua on i/v. §fftafca-sl. iv. 1. 

^ ^fnqsftqr; TTr^qfc: w vrtg: i AsV.- 

efltras, xii 10. Sea also Anuv^k3.nakratnant-bh£lshya, s'lo’ta 7. ^ | 
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the same Kpti hymo may be used by all, thal; all people belong really 
and truly to one family. It is possible, indeed, that the ^pri hymns 
may have been songs of reeoneiliati*>Q, and that they were oalle i dpH, 
i, e. appeasing hymns, not from their appeasinsr the anger of the gods, 
but the enmities of members of the same or different families. However 
that nO'iy be, they certainly do prove that there had been an active 
intercourse between the ancient families of India long before the 
final collection of the ten books, and that the^e ten books were colleefc- 
ed and arranged by men who took more than a merely poetical in- 
terest in the acient sacred poetry of their country. 

Although we see from these indications that the collection of the 
hymns which we possess in the Eig-veoa took place during a period 
when the influence of the Brahmans, as a priestly cast®, had made 
itself felt in India, we must claim, nevertheless, for this collection a 
character not yet exclusively ceremonial. Not only is the order of 
the hymns completely independent of the order of the sacrifices, but 
there are numerous hymns in our collection which could never have 
been used at any sacrifice. This is not the case with the other Vedas. 
Every hymn, every verce, every invocation in the Sanhitas of the * 
S^ma and Yajur-vedas are employed by the Udgatris and Adhvaryus, 
whereas the hymns of the Ri^i-veda are by no means intended to be 
all employed by the Hotri priests. If we speak of the sacred poetry of 
the Brahmans, that of the Sama and Yayur-vedas is sacred only be- 
cause it is used for sacrificial purposes, that of the Rig-veda is sacred, 
because it had been handed down as a sacred heir-loom from the 
earliest times within the memory of man. The sacredness of the 
former is matter of system and design, that of the latter is a part of 
its origin. 

There is an objection that might be raised against this view, and 
which deserves to be considered. No one acquainted with the ceremonial 
of the Br§.hmans could well maintain that, after the final division of 
that ceremonial among the three classes of priests, a collection like 
that of the Rig-veda could have been conceived. The Rig-veda is not 
a Veda for the Hotri priest, in the same sense in which the S^man and 
Yajur-vedas are for the UdgA.^ri and Adhvjiryu priests.^ But it might 
be said that there is a fourth chss of priests, the Brihman class, and 
that the Rig-veda might have been collected for their special benefit. 
In order to answer this objection, we shall have to examine more 
closely the real character of the' four classes of priests. 

As'vali-yana (iv. 1.), says that there are four priests, each having 
three men under him. These are : 

I. Hotri, with Maitr^varuna Achhav§.k:a, Gr^vastut.^ 

11/ ^dhvaryu, with Pratiprasthatri, Neshtri, Unnetri. 

III. Udgatri, with Prastotri, Agnidhra or Agnidhj Potri. 

IV. Brahma n, with Brahmaoi.ebhansin| Pratihartri, Subrahmanya. 

^ This is not the order as given in As'vaUyana ; he places the Brahman 
and his three men before the Udgatri and his attendants. Some would 
seem to place the BrAhman first of all, but As'valayana (Grihya, i. 22.) 
remarks that the Br^hmau is first chosen when there is an election of four 
priests only. If all the sixteen are chosen, then the Hotri oomej first, after- 
wards ths Br&hman, thirdly the Adhyara and lastly the Udgatri, 
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These sixteen priests are commonly called by bliQ name of Ritvij, and 
are chosen by the mm in whose favour the sacrifice is offered, the 
Yajamaoa or SvdmiiL There are other priests, such as the Samifcri, (the 
slayer,) the Vaikartas, (the bu^^chers,) the ChamasAclhvaryus, (the assis- 
tants of the Mhvaryas,) but they do noti rank as Eitvij. The Kaushit- 
akius admit a seventei-mth Ritvij, the so called Sadasya, who is to 
superinfcehd the whole saorilice. ^ This large arrarv of priests was only 
wanted for certain grand sacrifices. In the Gaatama-sdtra-bln^shya 
(p. 30.) we are told that for the ilgnihotra and '\uphsana of^e priest,^ 
the Adhvaryu, was sufficient ; for the Dars'apurnam^sa, four ; for the 
Gh§.turm§.syas five ; for the Pas'ubandha six ; for the Jyotishtoma sixteen, 
As'val^ana prescribes the sixteen priests for the sacrifices called 
Ahina (sacrifices lasting from two to eleven days), and EkS.ha (sacri- 
fices of one day), and restricts the seventeen priests to the Sattras 
(sacrifices lasting from thirteen to one hundred days). Each of the 
four classes of these priests had peculiar duties to perform. These 
duties were prescribed in the BriLbrnanas. The duties of the Hotri are 
laid down in tbe'Br^manas ot the Bahvrichas, such as the Kaiisbit- 
aki and Aitareya-brdhrnanas ; those ot the kdhvaryu in the Br^hmanas 
of the Charakas (the Taittir’yaka and in the Br^hrnanas of the Vilja- 
saneyins (the ^atapatha^ ; those of the Udg&tri in the Br&hrnanas of the 
Chhandogas (the T^ndya.) Apastamba, who describes tlie sacrifice in hia 
Paribh^sba-sutras, savs chat it is pi escribed by the three Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Yajur-veda and Sfi.ma veda.^ “ The Hotri/^ he says, “ performs 

1 Asv'.-Grihya i. -2. V'sr: ^ SRlfoiT- 

g'lsCST ¥r5r?ft% l ^TCTHTSI II Ttis is con- 

firmed by the Kmshitaki-brShmana. OtliT authorities admit several Sada- 
syas. f it:) For the Sattra sacrifices a seventeenth priest, 

called the Grihapati, lord of the house, is admitted lie is not considered 
as the Yiijamlna, but seems to be the actual sacrifice^', 
^^^W5Tm5Tq?T!q^Tf5;'JlT efg-fTT ; Narayana on A/v. 

Srauta-satra, iv, 1.) In the Aifeareya-brahmana (vii 1.), whare the division 
of the animal among the various priests is esoribecl, we have the sixteen 
Ritvij, and besides one Sadasya, three Grihapatis (probably the saoriticer 
himself, one who acts for him and who acts for his wife), one ^amitri (a 
slayer, who need nod be a Brahman), two Vaikartas (butchers), several 
Upagatris (choristers), and an Atxeya. Other wives (pitnis) besides the 
Dharya are mentioned as present. lathe Tandya-brahtnuna (25. 15.) the 
Pratiprasthatri is 'eft out, but two Ad h vary us, two Unuetris, and two 
Abhigarapagarau are mentioned. 

^ Translated by me in the ninih volume of the German Oriental Society. 
tr^-4V=!i^ il^ii 
iiaii 
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datiies with the Rior-veda, the tldg^fcri with tba Sama^vad'a, the 
Adhvarju with the Yajar-veda ; the Br&hmaQ with all the three 
Vedas.*’ 

^ The Adhvaryas were the priests who were iatrusted with the mate- 
rial performanoe of the saorifiee. They had to measure the ground, 
to build the altar (vedi), to prepare the saerificial vessels, to fetoh wood 
and water, to light the fire, to bring the anrmal and immolate it. They 
formed, as it would seem, the lowest class of priests, and their acquire- 
ments were more of a practical than an intelleotual character. Some 
of the offices which would naturally fall to the lot of the Adhvaryu, 
were considered so degrading, that other persons besides the priests 
were frequently employed in them. The iSamitri, for instance, who had 
to slay the animal, was not a priest, he need not even be a Brahman, ^ 
and the^same applies to the Vaikartas, the batcher.-, and the so-called 
Chamas^dhvaryus. The number of hymns and invocations which they 
had to use at the sacrifices was smaller than that of the other p-iests. 
These, however, they had to learn by heart, But a= tha chief difficulty 
consisted in the exact recitation of hymns, and in the close observance 
of all the euphonic rules, as taught in the Prltis'4khya=, the Adhvafryus 
were allowed to mutter their hymns, so that no one at a distance 
could either hear or understand them Only in eases where the Adh- 
varyu had to speak to other officiating priests, commanding them to 
perform certain duties,® he was of course obliged to speak with a loufi 
and distinct voice. All these verses and all the invocations which the 
Adhvaryus had to use. were collected in the ancient liturgy of the Adh- 
varyus together with the rules of the sacrifice. In this mixed form they 
exist in the Taittiriyaka. Afterwards the hymns were collected by 
themselves, separated from the ceremonial rules, and this ODllaction is 
what we call the Yajur-veda-$ank$id or the prayer-book of the A^h- 
varyu priests. 

There were some parts of the sacrifice, which according to ancient 
custom, had to be aoconapanied by songs, and hanc3 another class of 
priests arose whose particular office it was to act as the chorus. This 
naturally took place at the most solemn sacrifices only. Though as yet 
we have no key as to the character of the music whicli the Udg^tris 
performed, we can see from the numerous and elaborate rules, however 

^ Ait—brahmana, vii. 1. 

® An instance of this occurs in a passage of the Aitaraya-brah^ana 
translated by Prof. Roth* The first words (ii, 2.) ^ 

spoken by the Adhvaryu, and not, as Professor Roth supposes, by the Hot- 
ri. It is the Adhvaryu only who can say, We anoint the sacrificial stake, 
do thou accompany us with the hymns.” A passage like this, as it fc ad(iR 
ressed to another priest, the Adhvaryu would have to pronounce with a 
loud voice. The Br&hmana itself says, Adb- 

varyu ” The presha, or command, anubrfihi, ** can only be addressed 
to the Hotyi, and there was no ground for placing the following verses in 
fhe mouth of the Adhvaryu. Roth, Nirukta xxxiv* 
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unintelligible, that their music was more than mere chanting. ‘ The 
words of their songs were oollect^'cl in the order of the sacrifice, and 
this libretto is whiii wQ possess under the name of Sitma^.veda-sanhitd, 
or the prayer-book of the Udgl^tri priests.^ 

Distinct from these two classes, we have a third class of priests, the 
Hotris, whose duty it was to recite certain hymns during the racrifioe 
in praise of the deities to whom any particular act of the sacriilcer was 
aldreased. Their recitation was loud -and distinct, and required the 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of euphony or Sikaha The Hotris, 
as a class, were the most highly educated order of priests. They were 
supposed to know both the proper pronunciation and the meaning of 
their hymns, the order and employment of which was taught in. the 
Br4hmanas of the Bahvrichas. But while both the Adhvaryus and 
XJdg^tris were confessedly unable to perform their duties without the 
help of their prayer-books, the Hotris were supposed to be so wall 
versed in the ancient sacred poetry, as contained in the ten Mandalas 
of the liig-veda, that no separata prayer-book or Sanhitl was ever 
arranged for their special b0n8fit4 

There is no Sanhitil for the Hotris oorresponding to the Sanhit&s of 
the Adhvaryus and XJdg^tris. The Hotri learnt from the Bi4hmana, or 
in later times, from the Sutra, what special duties he had to perform. 
He kni3w from those sources the beginnings or the names of the hymns 
which he had to recite at every part of the service. But in order to be 
able to use these indications, he had previously to know the whole body 
of Vedie poetry, so as to be ready to produce from the vast store of his 
memory whatever hymn or verse was called for at the saoriliee. There 
exists among the MSS. of Walker’s Collection a work entitled, 
As'^vahlyana-shlkhoktamantra-sanhit^, a collection of hymns of the 
As'vaUyana-s'^tkha, which contains the hymns as required according to 
the Gribya-sutras of As'vali^jana. It would have been eMS\ to oonstruot 
a similar collection for the S'rauta-sutras, bat such a collection was 
never m'lde, and it is never alluded to in the aneiant literatura of the 
Brahmans.^ 

If then the liig-veda sanhiti was not compose 1 for the special 
benefit of the Hotris, much less of the other two classes of priests, 
it might be supposed that it had nevertheless a sacrihcial character, 
and was intended to assist the fourth class of priests, or the BrUhman, 
propei ly so c iUed. The Brahman, as we saw, had to watch tlie three 
classes of priests and to correct any mistake they .might commit. He 
was therefore, supposed to know the -whole earemonial and all the 

^ The Saohitil consists of two parts; the Archika and St.aubhika» 
The Archika, as adapted to the special use of the priests, exists in two 
forms, eilled Ganas, or Song-books, the Veyag&na and Aranyag&na. The 
Staubhika exists in the same manner as uhagiDu and Uhyagina Of. 
Benfey, Prefica to his edition of the Sama-ved i4rohikfi, Leipzig, 1818, 
and Weber, Ind ^ Studien, i. 30. The supposition that the modern origin 
of some of the Rigyeda, could be proved by their not occurring in the 
S&ma-veda, has been well refuted by Dr, Pertseh. 

® SS-yana (Ey. Bh. i. p. 23.) remarks that some verses of the Yajur- 
yeda are called Rich in the Brlhma^as of the Adhvaryus. Thus the verpe 
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hymns smployed by^ the Hotri, Adhyaryu, and Udgitri. Now the 
Rig-veda does oontjain mosfc of the hymns of the other two Velas, ^ 
and in several planes it is maintained that the Br&hman ought 
properly to be a Hotri. All this would render it not improbable that 
the Rig-veda sanhitl^ belonged to the same age as the other two 
Sanhit^s, that its eolleetion was suggested by the same idea which 
led to the eolleGtion of the hymns of the other two classes of priests, 
and that, for the special benefit of the Brahman, it comprehended in 
one body all the hymns which the Hotri, the Adhvaryu, and Udg^tri 
were expected to know singly. In this ease the Rig-veda-sanhM, instead 
of being more ancient, would in fact represent the latest collection of a 
sacred poetry. 

It would be of no avail to appeal to the testimony of later autho- 
rities, such as the ParAnas, in order to refute this, theory. The Vishnu- 
purana (p. 276), for instance, has the following remarks on this subject ; 

VyAsa,’’ it is said, “divided the one sacrificial Veda into four parts, 
and institute 1 the sacrificial rite administered by the f.vjr kinds of 
priests, in which it was the duty of the Adhvaryu to recite tba Yajash 
verses or direct the ceremony ; of the Hotri to repeat the Rich; of the 
UdgAtri to chant the Saman ; and of the Brahman, to pronounce the 
formula called Atharvan. Then the Muni, having coliee-ed together 
the hymns called Rich, composed the Eig-veda, fee., and, with the 
Afcharvans, he composed the rules of all the ceremonies suited to kings, 
and the function of the BrAhman agreeably to practice.’^ This passage 
only serves to show that the authors of the ParAnas were entirely 
ignorant of the tone and character of the Vedie literature. For 
although the BrAhman priest was the only Ritvij who had oceasionally 
to use passages from the Atharva-veda, blessings, imprecations, etc. ; 
yet the so-called Atharva-veda had nothing in eommoa. with the three 
aneient Vedas, and 'contained no information on the general features 

is called a Rich addressed to Savitri. SAmans also are 
menlioned, as when it is said, “ Singing the SAman he sits down/^ In the 
SA na-veda there are not only Rich verses, but also YajuA invceations, 
sach as =IJTf5r. l The Hotri priests have 

likewise to use invooations which would more properly be called Yajush, 

suoh as “Adhvaryu, hast thou got the water ?" to 

which the A.dhvaryu replies ; “ Yes, it has come.” Here fee 

Gommentator says, |Tg%?:TcrR» ll 

^ The invocations, properly called Yajash, are of course not to be found 
in the Eig-veda. Some of the hpmns of the Sama and Yajar-veda, which 
have a more modern appearance, are to be found in the tenth Mandala of 
the Rig-veda, or among the latest addition, such as the VAlakhilyas. 
There are, however, some, which, though they occur in the SAma and 
Yajut-vedas, are not to be found in the Rig-veda. This^may possibly ^be 
accounted for by the fact that we do not possess all the SAkhAs of tjie Eig- 
veda. . The dlffareneas also in the text of hymns, as read in the three 
Vedas, must be ascribed to the influence of early SakhAs, and oinnot ha 
used as an argument for determining the luiore orTess ancient date of the' 
three Vedas, 
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of the great saerifiee, saoh as would have been indispensnble to the 
superintende^it of the other priests.^ 

The real answer to a supposition which would assign the Rig-veda* 
sanhit^ to the BrAhmao is, that to him also that collection of hymns 
would have b ea of no praoticil utility. Ha would have learnt from it 
many a hymn rievvir called f)i% never used at any saerifioa ; and be 
would have had to unlearn the order both of hymns and verses when- 
ever he wished 'to utilise his knowledge for the practical objects of 
his station. 

We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of the Rig-veda, or, 
as Professor Both calls it, the historical Veda, to a less practical age 
than that of the BiAhmana period ; to an age, not entirely free from the 
trammels of a eeremooial, yet not completely enslaved by a system of 
mere formalities ; to an age no longer creative and impulsive, jet not 
without Fome povver of upholding the traditions of a past that spoke to 
a later generation of men through the very poems which they were 
collecting with so much zeal and accuracy. 

The work of the Mantra period is not entirely represented by the 
collection of the anclenti hymns. Such a work would be sufficient in 
itself to give a chtiracter to an age, and we might appeal, in the his- 
tory of aiioient Greek literature, to the age of the Diaskeuasts. A 
generation which begins to oollecb has entered into a new phase of life. 
Nations, like individuals, become conservative when they cease to 
trust impliciily in themselves, and have learnt from experience that 
tlK'^y are not better than their fathers. But though the distinctive 
feature of the Mantra period consisted in gathering the fruits of a 
bye gone spring, this was not the only work which occupied the Brilh- 
mans oi tkat age. Where poOms have to he collected from the mouth 
of the people^ they have likewise to be arranged. Jorrection** are 
supposed to be neeas-ary ; whole verses may have to be supplied. After 
oolleeting and correcting a large number of poems, many a man would 
feel disposed to try his o vn poetical powers; and if new songs were 
warned, it did ujt require great talent to imitate the simple strains of 
toe ancient Rishis, 'fhas we find in the Big-veda, that, after tha ooUec- 
j|ion of the tea Maadalas was finished, some few hymns were added, 
generally at the end of a eliapter, whico are known by the name of 
Khilas. We can hardly call them euocassful imitations of the genuine 
songs : but in India they seem to have soon acquired a certain repu- 
tation. They found their way into the Sanhit^s of the other Vedas; 
they are referred to in the Br^hmanas ; and though they are not 
counted iti the AnnkBamants, together with the original hymns, they 
are there also mentioned as recognised additions. 

Be ides these hymns, which were addel after the collection of the 
ten books bad been completed, there is another class of hymns, actually 
iacorporated in the sacred Decads, but which nevertheless must be 

1 Prasthana-bhieda, p. 16., 1. lO. 

| Againsb fcbis statement 

that of Kum^rila should be taken into aoeount : (i. 3.) 
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ascribed to poets who were imitators of earlier po6ts5 aad whose 
activity, whether somewhat anterior to, or eontempDraaeoas with the 
final edition of the Rig-veda-sanhit4, mast be referred to the same 
Mantra period. We need not appeal to the tradition of the Br&hmans, 
who, in matters of this kind, are extremely antrnst worthy. They 
place a very small interval between the latest poets of the hymns and 
the final collectiion of fcha ten books. The latter they ascribe to Krishna 
Dvaip^yana Vy^sa, the embodiment of the Indian Siacr/eevjjf whereas 
one of the poets wh^se hymns form part of the SanbitS, is Paras'ara^ 
the reputed father of Vy&ea. 

Bnt we have better evidence in the hymns themselves, that some 
of their authors belonged to a later generation than that of the most 
famous Rishis. The most celebrated poets of the Veda are those 
who are now called the M^dhyamas,"^ from the fact of their hymns 
standing between the first and the la^t books of our collection. They , 
are Gritsamaia, (2d Mandala), Vis'vamitra (8d Mtndala), VImadeva 
(4bh Mandala), Atri {5th Mandala), Bharadv^ja (6tb Mindala\ and 
Vasishtha (7th Mandala). Added to these are, in the beginning, the 
' hymns of various poets, olleeted in the first Mandala, called the book 
of the Sdtarohins, from the fact that each poet contributed about a 
hundred verses; and at the end, the book cf the Prag^tha hymns 
(feth Mandala), the book of the Soma hymns (9th Mandala), and the 
book of long and short hymn^, ascribed to the Ksbudrasukta and 
Mah^sukta poets, which, in aoe3rdance with its very nams is a 
miscellaneous collection. 

It by no means follows that all the hymns of the seven middle Rishis 
are more ancient than those of the first and the last books ; or that these 
b3oks contain nothing but modern hymns. But the very name of Mddh- 
yama^ given to the poets of the books from the second to the seventh 
shows that they were considered, evea by the Brahmans, as disbinct 
from the first and the three last books. They are not the middle books 
namerioaily, *but they are called so because they stand by themselves, 
in the midst of other books of a more misoellaneous character. 

Traces, however, of earlier and later poems are to be found through 
the whole collection of the Rig-veda ; and many hymns have bean 
singled out by difiEerent scholars as betraying a later origin than the 
rest. All snob hymns I refer to the Mantra period, to an age which, 
though chiefly occupied in oolleotiDg and arranging, possessed likewise 
the power of imitating, and carrying on the traditions of a former age. 

It is extremely difiSLCult to prove the modern origin of certain hymns, 
and I feel by no means convinced by the arguments which have been 
used for this purpose. At present, however, I need not enter into the 
minutiae of this critical separation of ancient and modern poetry. It 
is nob my object to prove that this or that hymn is more modern than 
the rest ; but 1 only wish to establish the general fact that, taken as 
a whole, the hymns do contain evidence of having been composed at 
various periods. 

In order to guard against misconceptions, it should be understood 
that, if we call a hymn modern, all that oan be meant is that it was 

1 See page 22, note 2, and page 30. 
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oomp 3 S 3 d (knag tha pariod wbioh suboeadad <'*h 0 fir^t Bpriag of VeJto 
poetry, I e,i diiiag the \£jiat5r\ period, fhara k not. a amgrle hymn 
in the Rig veda that oonH be asorioed to the Bri'ihman*. period, Even 
n, (qw q( the Kkilas^ modern as they appear tons, are presapposed by 
thb Br§.hmaaas and quoted, together with other m)re ancient hymns. 
The most modern hymos in tho Riir Veda-Sanhitli, if our ealenlatioas are 
right, must have been oomoosed previous to 8 -0 B. o., previous to the first 
introduction of prose composition. 

In order to prove that the hymns which are u)v throve toget^ier 
into one b^dy of sacred ooer.ry, were not the harvest of one single 
generation of poets, wa have only to appeal to the testimony of the 
p^ets themselves, who distinguish between ancient and modern hymns. 
Not only has the tradition of the BrAhmans, vvhich is embodied in the 
Anukramanis, assigned certain hymns to Rishis, who stand to each 
other in the relation of father and son. and grandson, bat the hymns 
themselves allude to earlier ooets, and events which in some are repre- 
sented as present, are mentimed in others as belonging t> the pa^t. 
The’ argument which Dr. Roth^ has used in o der to prove the co n- 
paratively modern date of the 4.tharvana, applies with equal force 
to some of the hymns of the Rig vela. Here, also, the narnss of 
Parumilha, Vasishtha, Jam^dagui, an'l others, who are kuovu the 
authors of ojrtaiu hymns, are meutionsd in or,hsr hymns as sages, who 
in former times enjoyed the favour of the gods. 

, As our ancestors have praised thea, we will praise thae,’^ is a very 
frequent seitimant of the Yeiic poets. A new song WiS oonnderel a 
special hmour to the gods. The first hymn of the Rig-veda gives 
utterance to this sentiment. “ Agni,” says Madhuchliandas, thou who 
art- worthy of the praises' of ancient, and also of living poets, bring 
hither thou the gods.*' 

^Vis'vS.mitra the father of Madhuehhandas, and hirnse’f one of the 
ancient Rishis, concludes his first hymn with the words’, “I have 
proclaimed, 0 Agni, these thy ancient songs, ^ and ne w songs for thee 
who art old. These great libations have been made to him who showers 
benefits upon us ; the sacred fire has been kept from generation to 
generation/* 

In another hymn, ^ Vis'vamitra distinguishes between three classes 
of hymns, and speaks of Indra aa having been magnified by ancient, 
middle, and modern songs. 

The sacrifice itself is sometimes represented as a thread which 
unites the living with the departed, and through them, with the first 
ancestors of man, the gods.^ The son carries on the weaving which 
was interrupted by the death of his father,® and the poet, at the begin- 

^ Ab handlungen, p. 43. 

2 Rv. iii 1. 20. 

f originally creations, 'irob'qiiara ; it is dikewiee explained 

works. Cf, lii. 39. 1, ^ 

* Rv. iii. 32. 13, 

5 ^0 my Ejsay on>hQ Paaaral O6r0mo4i03, p. ixii. note, 

®R7.x. 130.1, ' 
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ning of a sacred rite, ^ exclaims, I believe I see, with the eye of the 
mind, those who in byegone days performed this sacrifice.’' With a 
similar feeling, Vis'vi-initra, in his morning prayer, looks back to his 
fathers, who have gazed on the rising son before him, and have exahed 
the poster of the gods: 

To Indra goes my thought, spoken oat from the heart, to him, the 
Lord, it goes, fashioned by the bard. It awakes thee when it is recited 
at the sacrifice ; Indra, take heed of that which is made for thee ! 

Rising even before the day, awakening thee when recited at the 
sacrifice, clothed in sacred white raiments, ^ this is our prayer, tke old, 
the prayer of our fathers, 

“ The Dawn, the mother of the twins, has given birth to the twins 
(i.e. Day and Night) —the top of my tongue fell, for he (the San) came. 
The twins, who have come near the root of the Sun, assume their bodies 
as they are born together, the destoyers of darkness. 

“ Amongst men there is no one to scoff ah them who w=«r6 our 
fathers, who fought among the cattle, Indra, the mighty and powerful, 
has stretched out their firm folds.’’^ 

Vasishtha, another of the ancient Rishis, speaks likewise of ancient 
and modern hymns by which others, besides his own family, secured the 
favour of the gods.^ Whatever poets, ancient or modern, wise men, 
made prayers to thee, 0 Indra, ours may be thy propitious friendship : 
protect us, O god, always with your blessings 1'* 

Ou 0 of the greatest events in the life of Vasishtha was the victory 
which King Sud^s achieved under his guidance. But in the Mandala 
of the Vasisht has, the same event is sometimes alluded to as belonging 
to the past, and in one of the hymns ascribed to the same Vasishtha 
we read : Committing our sons and offspring to the same good pro- 
tection which Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, like guardians, give to Sud&s, 
let us not make our gods angry.” 

These passages, which might be greatly increased, will be sufficient 
to show that there were various generations of Vedie poets. The 
traces of actual imitations are less considerable than we might expect 
under such circumstances ; and where we do meet with stereotyped 
phrases, it is often difficult to say which p30 used them for the first 
time. Whan we find Dirghatamas Auchatnya, beginning a hymn to 
Vishnu with the words, “ Let me now proclaim the manly deeds of 
Vishnu and another hymn of Hiranyastfipa Aagirasa to Indra, begin- 
ning with, ‘‘ Let me n )w pmclaina the minly deeds of Indra,” wa may 
suppose that the oae hymn was composed with a pointed refereoee to 
the other ; but we canuot tell whiefau of the two was the original, and 
which the copy. 

1 Rv. X. ISO. 7. 

2 Rv. iii. 80. 

^ The Vis'vamitras wore white raiments. Their eolbur. called arjuna, 
can hardly be distiugiiishad, however, from the colour of the dress of the 
Vasishthas, which is called s'veta. 

^ Gotra, originally a hurdle, then those who live within the same 
hurdles or walls ; a family, a race* 
s Rv. vi. 23. 9. 
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The faofc, however, of anoient and moderti hymua being oaoa admit* 
tad, W 0 may hope to arrive gradually at some criteria by whio^ to fix the 
reUtive age of single hymns. Soma of the hymn^ betray tbei ' compara- 
tively modern origin by frequent allusion to ceremonial subjeots. I do 
not mean to say that the sacrifice as such, was not as old and primitive 
an institution as sacred poetry itself. Most of the hymns owe their 
origin to sacrifices, to public or domestic holy-days. But those saeri- 
fioes were of a much more simple nature than the later Vedio cere- 
monial. When the father of a family was priest, poet, and king, in 
one person, there was no thought as yet of distributing the ceremo- 
nial duties among sixteen priests, each performing his own peouHar 
o0Blo0, or of measuring the length of every log that should be put 
on the fire, and determining the shape of every vessel in which the 
libations should ba offered. It was only after a long succession of 
sacrifices that the spontaneous acts and observances of former gene- 
rations would be treasured up, and established as generally binding. 
It was only after the true meaning of the sacrifice was lost, that 
unmeaning ceremonies could gain that importance which they have 
in the eyes of priests. If a hymn addressed to the gods had been 
heard, if a famine had ceased after a prayer, an illness been cured with 
a charm, an enemy been vanquished with war songs; not only would 
these songs, however poor, be kept and handed down in a family as 
the mest precious heirloom, but the position in which the poet recited 
them, the time of the day, the most minute circumstances of every act, 
would be superstitiously preserved, in order to insure the future eflfioiency 
of the prayer. This was the origin of a ceremonial so complicated 
as that of the BrAhmane. Now, we find in some of the hymns allusions 
which refer, not to a naturally growing, but to an artificial and a 
decaying ceremonial. 

The most ancient name for a priest by profession was Purohiia^ 
which only means prmpositus or prmes. The Purohita, however, was 
more than a priest. He was the friend and counsellor of a chief, the 
minister of a king, and his companion in peace and war. Vasishtha and 
.Vis'vimitra, who with their families have both been the Purohitas of King 
SudAs, did more for the king than changing hymns to implore the aid of 
their gods. Vasishtha was with the army of SudAa when that king con- 
quered the ten kings who had crossed the Parushni (Hydraotis, Rawi) ; 
Vis'vamitra, when SudAs himself crossed the VipasW Hyphasis, Beyah) 
and the ^atadru (Hesudras, Sutlej).^ The importance of their office is 
best shown by the violent contest which these two families of the Va- 
sishthas and Vis'vAmitras carried on, in order to secure for themselves 
the hereditary dignity of Purohita. There was a similar contest be- 
tween the priest at the Court of AsamAti, a descendant of IkshvAku. 
He, not satisfied with his f mr Purohitas, Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabacidhu> 
and Viprabindhu, who were brothers and belonged to the family of the 
G-aun^yana^, dismissed them, and appointed two new priests (mUyAviuau). 
The^e new Purohitas, seeing that the GaupAjanaa used incantations 

^See Prof Rothes excellent essay on Vasishtha and Vis'vAmitra, in bis 
work, “Zur Literatur und Gesohichte des Veda/" published as early 
1846 . 
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against) the life of King AsamAti, retaliated, and cansed, by their 
oharms, the death of one of them, Subandha, Thereapon the other three 
brothers composed a song to appease the wrath of the two priests, and 
to save their own lives. This song and some others eonneeted with 
the same contest, from part of the 8th Ashtaba of the Rig-veda. 

The very fact of the office of Parohita being hereditary shows that 
it partook of a political character. It seems to have been so at an 
early time. In a hymn of the Rig-veda, i. 94. 6, where Agni is invoked 
under several priestly names, he is called, JanushA Purohita or 
Purohita by birth, Cf. i. 102. 8, And we find several instances where 
priests, if once employed by a royal family, claim to be employed 
always. When Janamejaya P^ribshita ventured to perform a sacrifice 
without the Kas'yapas, he was farced by the Asitamrigas, a family 
of the Kas'yapas to employ them again. Whan Vis'v§.ntara Saushad- 
mana drove away the SyAparnas from his sacrifice, he was prevailed 
upon by R^ma' Margaveya to call them baek.^ All this shows that the 
priestlp office was of great importance in the ancient times of India. 

The original occupation of the Purohita may simply have been to 
perform the usual sacrifices ; but with the ambitious policy of the 
Brahmans, it soon became a stepping-stone to political power. Thus 
we read in the Aitareya-br^hmana ; “ Breath does not leave him before 
time ; he lives to an old age ; he goes to his full time, and does not 
die again, who has a Brahman as guardian of his land, as Purohita, 
He conquers power by power ; obtains strength by strength ; the people 
obey him, peaceful and of one mind.’* 

V^madeva, in one of his hymns, ^ expresses the same sentiment ; and 
though he does not use the word Purohita, there can be little doubt 
that the Aitareya-br^hmana is right in explaining the words Brihaspati 
and Brahman by Purohita. 

‘‘That king withstands hia enemies with strong power who lupports 
a Brihaspati^ in comfort, praises him, and honours him as the first. 

“The king before whom there walks a priest, lives well established 
in his own house; tjo him the earth yields for ever, and before him the 
people bow of their own accord. 

“ Unopposed ho conquers treasures, those of his enemies and his 
friends, himself a king, who makes presents to a BrAhman : the gods 
protect him ” This shows that the position of the Brahmans at the 
courts of the Kashatriya kings was more influential than that of 
mere chaplains. They walked before the king, and considered them* 

1 Aitareya br. vii. 27. Roth, Abhundlungen, p. Il8. Weber, Ind. 
Studieo, 1. 39. Margaveya is a difficult name. It may be simply, as 
Sayana says, the son of his mother Mrigu ; but Mrigu may be a variety 
ot Bh'rio’u, and thus confirm Lassen’s conjecture that this Rama, the son of 
JamadsTani, of the race of Bbrigu, commonly called ParasVrAma. CL 
Weber, ^lod. Stud. i. 216. Marghu is the name of Margiana in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

2 Rv. iv. 50. 7. 

3 “Brihaspati,” says the Aitareya-brAhmana, “was the Purohita of the 
gods, and the Purohita® of human kings are his successors/’ 
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S 0 lv 6 a superior to him. In ktor times* wheu the performanoo of the, 
'oeremoruos no longer devolved on tlia Parohlfca, the cdiitvf priest took 
the pkoa of the so called Brfthman priest, who was thcM^j of the 

whole, though he himi?elf took iittlo active part in it, I'lms at the 
saorifioe of Haris'chandra, described in the Aitaroya-brfthjuana (vii. 16. b 
Ay&sya acts as UdgUtfi, Jamadagni as Adbvaryn, ViB'vtlmitra as Hotri, 
and Vasishtha, who is known as the Purohita of the Ikshvaku dynasty, 
as Brilbman. In the Taittiriya-sanhitli (iii. 5. 2.), wo road : ‘‘Men 
were born, having a Vaaishtba for Purohita, and therefore a Vasishtha 
is to be chosen as Br^hmand’ In the Aitareya-biAhmana again the 
Br&hman is identified with TBrihaspati, who was the Purohita, or pura- 
etpi of the gods. 

The original institution of a Purohita, as the spiritual adviser of a 
king or a chief, need mot be regarded as the sign of a far advanced 
hierarchical system. The position of the Brahmans must have been a 
peculiar one in India from the very beginning. I’hey appear from 
the very first as a class of men of higher intellectual power than 
the rest of the Aryan colonists • ami their general position, if at all 
recognised, could hardly have been different from that of Vasis|ha in 
the camp of Sud^s, The hymns, therefore, which only allude to a 
Purohita, or priests in general, need not to be ascribed to a late age. But 
when we meet in certain hymns not only with these, but with various 
grades of priests, we may be sure that such hymns belong to the Mantra 
period, and not to the age of primitive Vedio poetry. 

This is a question of degree. If we find such verses as ‘^the 
gjj^gers sing thee, the ohaunters ohaunt thee/^^ where the singers are 
called not by their teohnioal name of UdgUtri, but GAyatrins, and the 
ohaunters not by their technical name of Hotri, but Arkins, all we can 
eay is that the later division of the sacrifice between Hotri and XJdgfttfi 
priests is here found in its first elements. It does not follow that there 
existed at that time two recognised classes of priests, still less that the 
Udgltris were then in possession of their own Sanhitil. But in Ev. v, 44 
we read : 

14 * The Rich verses long for the god who watches; the Sdmana 
verses go to him who watches; this Soma libation calls for him that 
watches ; I, 0 Agni, am at home in thy friendship. 

Here it is clear that the distinction between il^ich verses, that were 
recited, and Saman verses that were sung, must have been established, 
though again we need not go so far as to maintain the aetual existence 
of a prayer-book for the Udgatri priests. 

The third class of priests, the Adhvaryus, who performed the 
principal acts of the sacrifice, are likewise alluded to in the hymns. 
We read, llv. iii. 36. lO : Accept,^ O lodra, what is offered thee from the 
hand of the Adhvaryu, or the sacrifice of the libation of the Hotri. 

There are several hymns which contain allusions to the Darsk- 
pfirnatn^sa, the fomoiis New and Bull Moon saerifices. These sacrifices 
in themselves may have been of the greatest antiquity, as old as any 

1 Ev. i. lO- iiT=Ef% nTqfNtitrs^c^^JTfERtir: \ 
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attempt at a regulated worship of the gods. Passages theraforaf wheis 
we only meet with allusions to the phases of the moon, and their reeur- 
rent appeal to the human heart to render thanks to the uaknowa 
Powers that rule the changes of nature, and the chances of human life^ 
prove by no means, as the Indian commentators suppose, that at the 
time of the ancient Vedie poets the lunar ceremonies were of the same 
solemn and complicated nature as in later times. We read, Ev, L 
194. 4 : Let us bring fuel, let ns prepare oblation remembering thee 

at each conjunction of the moon.^ Do thou perfect our sacred acts that 
we may live long. Let us not fail in thy friendship, 0 Agni .*^2 Passages 
like this do not necessitate the admission of a full-grown ceremonial, 
they only point to its natural beginnings. The same remark applies to 
r the three daily prayers, at sun-rise, noon, and sunset. Nature herself 

suggests these three periods as the most appropriate for rendering 
thanks to the heavenly givers of light and life. Thus Manu Vaivasvata* 
alludes several times to the three periods of the day which the gods 
themselves have fixed for their sacrifice, sunrise (surya udyati, or sflra 
udite), mid-day (madhyandine divah or madhyandina), and suii-set (nim- 
ruchi, or Atuebi), and he ealls-this established order of the sacrifice rita, 
the law or the truth. 

Bat when these sacrifices are mectioned with their technical 
names, when 'the morning, and noon, and evening prayers are spoken 

%TJT 3?Tf U 

Rv. viii. 3 22. \\ 

I ^ I translate parva by conjunction, because parvani, the dual, is used 

for the full and new moon ; As'avahVana-sutras, i. S. 12. Mr. Weigle, 
in his interesting article on Canarese iiteratura (Zeitsehrift der Deutsohen 
Morgenlandisehen Gesellsehaft), states that hahba or pabha means a festi- 
val in Canarese, whereas in Sanskrit its usual signification is a chapter of 
a book. Mr. Weigle therefore refers pabha to a class of words, which, in 
being transferred from the Sanskrit into the Dravidian languages, have 
changed their meaning. We see, however, that the old meaning of pctrpa 
new and full moon, would account very well for the meaning attached to 
in Canarese, a festival. 

a i traoir ^ i 

■ srlrwTg^ nr cig || 

® Rv. viii. 27. 19 
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g;?: sri^fg i 

gw gcst JT^rt il ll 

g^f Hi: sit larlgl f^fr h i 

37^TIT HltflHlT If ffggH g^tlSH^Iigt ll 11 
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of as first, second, and third libation, we feel that we move in a dififerent 
atmosphere, and that we are listening to priests rather^ than to poets. 
Thus 31 V. iii* 28 - 1 : 

/^Agni, accept our offering, the cake, 0 J&tavedae, at the morninff 
Uhafion, thou rich in prayer, . 

The baked cake, 0 Agni, is prepared for thee alone indeed ; accept 
it, 0 youngest of all the gods, 

Agni, eat the cake offered to thee when the day is ovtfr, thou art 
the son of strength, stationed at the sacrifice. 

At the mid-^day libation^ O Jatavedas, accept here the cake, 
O sage ! Agni, the wise do not diminish at the sacrifices the share of 
thee, who art great. 

“ Agni, as thou lovest at the third libation the cake, 0 son ot 
strength, that is offered to thee, therefore, moved by our praise, take 
this precious oblation to the immortal gods to rouse them. 

“Agni, thou who art growing, accept, 0 JUtavodas, the offering, the 
cake, at the cJose 

This hymn contain in reality notlffng but a set of invocations for the 
three daily libations ; it uses the very words used in the ceremonial, 
and it would hardly have been written except by some pious priest 
brought up under the system of the Br&hmanio ceremonial. 

The technical names of the priests are of frequent occurrence. 
The name of Mitvij would not prove a great development of the cere* 
monial. It would only mean the priest who officiates at the various 
seasons. ' It was then that the sacred fire was kindled by friction. It 
was lighted in the morning day after day (dive dive), it was lighted at 
the full and new moon, and it was lighted likewise tjo each of the great 
natural divisions of the year. Thus it is said, Rv, iii. 29. 10 : ‘‘ This wood 
is thy mother every season, born from which thou shinest. Do thou 
sit there, as thou knowest it, and make our prayers prosper.*' 

There is nothing artificial in this* But when we meet with the 
names of the Ritvij priests, such as Potri, Agnidhra, Pras'&stri, Neshtpii 
Hotri, Adhvaryu, Brahman, ^ we can no longer doubt that here we 
have to deal with late and artificial poetry. These names of priests are 
afterwards still farther generalised, and transferred to Agni, who, as 
the god of fire, is supposed to carry the offerings of men to the seats of 
the gods. He is exiled the Purobita, or high-priest. Sapta-hotri also, 
and sapta-m^husha, acting as seven priests, ^ are names applied to the 
god of the sacrificial flame. 

There is a whole class of hymns commonly called ddriasiuHSf or 
praises of gifts. They are the thanksgivings of certain priests for pre- 
sents received from their royal patrons. All of these, like the Latin 
panegyrics, ^ betray a modern character, and must be referred to the 
Mantra period. In the Br^hmana period, however, not only are these 
panegyrics known but the liberality of these royal patrons is held up to 
the admiration and imitation of later generations by stories which had 
to be repeated at the sacrifices. In the Siinkhayana-sflfcras (xvi. 11. ), the 

V Rv ii. 36~; ii, h7. 

^ These seven priests seem to be Hotri, Potfi, Neshtri, Agnidfa, 
Prae%n, Adhvaryu and Brahman. 
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who f J ° Iter, ind Samjaya ; of Vasjshtha 

S'? ?rpSt. of K^iBg s.d». ■ 

i»ng. Pliyogi S‘vio| ^0“ 4?“,“ As'iy. 

who received gifts from Kanina; of _ Praskanva who 

who_ I prishadhra Medhya Mataris'va (sio) ; of Nabhane- 

Sshthl Manava, who fj^*® /n° the^tym'^ni^orthe Rig-veS! 

s :L 7;i“rs,.r jr'oSy' bol: A t.s oe.ona .g. .. 

Vedic poetry., ^ein- proof that some of our hymns belong 

Another and most ^ ry, is contained in a song, ascnbed 

to a secondary period of ; f { oeremonial of the Brahmans is 

toVasistha, in which the the 7th Mandala, 

actually turned into ridicule, irclearly a satire on the 

which is called a panegyric > ^ animal should have 

,. .od iU. oooioo^ - okoo- S‘ 

S:\.tr.'C «rt.eo.-™ooel,o>.d as the of 

the Homeric heroes. Brlhmans performing a vow 

.i., 

.Jmee tege.hee, hk. the l.,i.g of ,»,s 

with their calves. . f ,.,;nfr season, the rain has wetted 

“ When, at the j Le goes to the other while he 

them, as they were J sayin.^, akkala. Xoa|xo«|-5 

talks, like a son to his father, saym , 

.‘One of them embraces toe other, wnm y aucked, pins 

of water, and the brown frog 

his Speech with the green one. ffHorifher like a pupil and his 

. i»rofX„^i :.i? .-wtb, wb,n 

modol.te their voio«» ■“ “^g”^ ^rifiM**’rf'Atii4tr«, sitting round a 
fnn^^lndtEi yen O frog.,.. Ub..^ do, of .be y.» nbon 

the reiny sooeon ,,,, performing 

fte'Srit? “b“e"idhv„,ns, swe.ting tsbilst they c«ry the hot 

^»‘1irb'eyt.“l-atbe»^^^^^^ 

to^tarSke’ hot p.» tonrselves ere n.„ released 
wLn the rainy season of the year aets m. 
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Cow-iioifui p;av(n Oont.-iioiRH tlia Browti. iiiid the Green 

gave iiB troaBVjrnH, Tlie IVo^rR who give m luitnlroflR of eowRi lengthen 
our life in the rioh autiumiL^- 

There Beorrie thue tio 1)6 little room for cloulit^ if we consider the 
ohnraetor of tluR and simil ir hymns, that we rnuHt make a distirietion 
between two periods in the hidiory of ¥edio potdrv, tlie one primitive, 
the other seeomlary. Poems, like those whicdi we have Just examined, 
are .not the result of an ori inah free, and nneonseious insfiiration. 
They belong to an imitat.ive, refleetimr, end matieising aue. An exact 
division between the ancient and tlie modfom fmrtions of the liig-vela 
will probably be irapo-sible even after these ancient relies have been 
Btudied with a much more searehing neeiir'scv than hitherto The lan- 
guage which might be expected t*) contain tlie safest indications of the 
more ancient or more modern date of certain hymns, lias owing to the 
iiiHuenee of oral tradition, assumed an uniftnmrity whiolii baffles the 
moat carehd analysis* Nor would it lie safe Uy trust to our pre('i()nceived 
uotionn as to the ptmuliar clinriMdiOr of oenuino and of artPlcia.! po0ti7. 
Some of the very latnst poets mav Imve been endowed witdi a truly 
poetical genius, wlien tlu" originality and freshness of their tlioughfcs 
would seem to place them in a better age* Nor is tlia fact that the 

ancient poets enunciate thoughts entirely their own, and witli the full 
ooneciousness that what they say has never been said before, sufficient 
to give to all their pr duetions so dee|) a Ht.arnp of tnitli and faith that 
our weakened eyes sliould always discern its. But although wa may 
hesitate about single liymns, whether they are tlie produetions of 
biioient or modern Eihsis, we cari’mt Imsitate as to the general fact 
that the ten books of tlm llig-veda at the time they were finally oolleot- 
ed, comprlseil the poetry of two difforant) iiorieds Idiis is the only 

important point for our purpise We ascribe the later poets of the 

Veda to the Mantra period, so that we comprise within that period 

two apparently distinct, yet, in reality, very cognate tendencies, We 
suppose that the Mantra period was an age of Epigonoi, oeeupied at 

first in imitating the works of their fathers, and towards the end 
engaged in the more useful employment of collecting all that was within 
reach, modern as well as ancient, and bunding it down to tlie careful 
guardianship of later generation?. Two hundred years will not be 
too long a time for the gradual progress of this work. There are 
several generations of modern poets, and probably two classes of 
collectors to be aeeommcclated, and the work of the last colleotors, 
the collectors of the Mandalas, could not have commenced before 
the last line of every poem which now forms part of the ton Mandalas 
waS' wiitten. I therefore fix the probable chroaolgioal limits of the 
Mantra period between 800 and 1000 b.c. 

Before we leave the Mantra period there is one fjiK'siion which if it 
cannot be fully answered, requires at least to be car.-fully discussed, 
"Was, the collection of the ten books of Vedio hymns the work of ...parsons 
oogniBaot of. the art of writing or not ? 'Ware the 1017 .hymns of the 
Rig-veda, after, they had been gathered into one body, preserved by 
memory or on paper ? 

We can hardly expect, to find aus.wer to , this, question in the hymns ^ 
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themselves. Most person acquainted with the history of popular 
poetry among' the principal nations of antiquity would be ready to 
admit that the original composition and preservation of truly national 
poetry were everywhere due to the unaided efforts of memory. Where 
writing i? knowBj it is almost -impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
without bringing in some such words as. writing, reading, paper, or 
pen. Yet there is not one single allusion in these hymns to anything 
connected with writing, • 

Let us eoneider the Old Testament. 

The Ten Commandments were not only proclaimed by the voice of 
God but Moses went down from the mount, and the two tables of the 
testimony were in his hand : the tables were written on both their 
sides; on the one side and on the other were they written. And the 
tables were the work of God, and the wririntr was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables ’’ ( xodiis xxxii, 15, 16.) Here we can have no 
doubt that the author of the Book oi Exodus, and the people to whom 
it was addressed, were acquainted with the art of writing. Again we 
read (Exodus xxiv. 7), that Moses took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people ; ” and (Exodus xxv. 16.), the Lord 
commanded Moses, saying, Thou shalt put into the ark the testimony 
which I shall give thee. The covenant here spoken of must have 
existed as a book, or, at, least, in spme tangible form, 

A nation so early acquained with letters and books as the Jews 
would naturally enjoy some of the terms connected with writing in 
a metaphorical .sense. Thus we read in the Psalms (Ivi. 8.), ‘‘Put 
thou my tears into thy bottle : are they not in thy bock ? 

Ixix. 28. ‘‘ Let them be biottrsd out of the Book of the living, and not 

be written with the righteous. 

xl. 7. ‘‘Then said, I, Lo 1 come ; in the volume of the book it is 
written of me/' 

xlv. 1, “ My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 

In the Bock oi Job (xix. 23.), we actually read, “ Oh that my words 
were now written ! oh that they were printed in a book ! That they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever Printed ” 
here can only mean written, 

Proverbs iii, 3. “ Write them upon the table of thine heart. ’’ 

In the Homeric poems, on the contrary, where the whole Grecian 
life lies befijre us in marvellous completeness and distinctness, there 
is not a single meotion of writing. The \vjpa carried by a Eelk- 

rophon instead of a letter, are the best procL that, even for such 
purposes, not to speak cf literary eomposition, the use of letters was 
unknown to the Homeric age. The art cf writing, when it is not only 
applied to short inscriptions but to literature, forms such a complete 
revolution in the history of a nation, and in all the relations of society, 
both civil and political, that, Jn any class of ancient literature, the 
total absence of any allusion to writing, may safely be supposed to 
prove the absence of the art at the time when that literature arose. 
We know the complete regeneration of modern Europe which was 
wrought by tde invention of printing.'. ..-Every page '.of the literature 
of th®, sixteenth century, every pamphlet or fly-sheet of "the Keforma* 
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tioBj tells as tihat printing had been invented The diseovery of writing, 
and more eepeoialiy the applioatioa of writing to liiierarvjonrposes, was 
a discovery ialiriitely more ifnf)ortant than that of printing. And yet 
we are asked to believe tihat Horner has hid<len Iris ligfit. under a bushel, 
and erased every expression connected with writing from hia poetical 
dictionary 1 

But though it is certain that the Homeric poets dhl not write, or, 
if w 0 are to adopt the legendary language of certain critics, though it 
is certain that blind Homer did not keep a private secretary, there is 
no doubt that, at the time of Peisiatratos, when tire final oollection of 
the Homeric poems took place, this ccdlection was a collection of 
written poems, Peisistratos possessed a large library, and, though 
books were not so common in his time as they were in th.-5 time of 
Alcibiades, when every schoolmaster had his Iliad, ^ yet, ever since 
the importation of paper into Greece, writing was a common acquire p* 
merit of the ednoatied classes of Greeks. Idie whole civilisation 
of Greece, and the rapid growth of Greek literature, fn^s been ascribed 
to the free trade between Ejiypt and Greece, begnuutig with the Saidio 
dynasty. ^ Greece imported all its paper from Egypt ; and without 
paper no Greek literature would have been possible. The skins of 
animals were too rare, and their preparation too expensive, to permit 
the growth of a popular literature. Herodotus mentions it aS a pecu- 
liarity of the barbarians, that at his time sorjae of them still wrote on 
skins only. Paper (papyrus or bylus) was evidently to Greece what 
linen paper was to Europe in the middle ages. ^ 

Now, if we look for any similar traces in the history of Indian liter- 
ature, our search is completely disappointed. There is no mention of 
writing-materials, whether paper, bark, or skins, at the time when the 
Indian Diaakeuasts collected the songs of their Rishis ; nor is there any 
allusion to writing during the whole of the Br^hmana period. This upsets 
the common theories about the origin of prose literature. According to 
Wolf, prose composition is a safe sign of a written literature. It is not 
80 in India, The whole of the Brithmaiia literature, however incredible 
it may seem, shows not a single vestige of the art of writing, Nay, 
more than this, even during the SQfcra period all the evidence we 
can get would lead us to suppose that even then, though the art 
of writing began to be known, the whole literature of India was preserved 
by oral tradition only. 

It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say that such a 
thing is impossible. We can form no opinion of the powers of memory 
in a state of society so different from ours as the Indian Parishads 
are from oar universities. Peats of memory, such as we hear of now and 

^ Plutarch, Alcibiades, c. vii. 

^ See Grofce, History of Greece, ii. p, 20 h 

^ Plin Hist. Nat. xiii, 13. § 27. : Cum ohartm usti maxlme humanitas 
vitsB eonstet et etmori. 

^ Wolf Prolegomena, Ixx — Ixxiii. : “ Soripturam tentare et communi 
usni apfcare plane idem faisse atque posam tentase at la e§. 6XOoland& sa 
ponera. 'V 
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then, show that our notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbi- 
trary. Our own memory has been systematically undermined foe many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet of the Times ’’ news- 
paper every morning is quite sufficient to distract and unsettle the health- 
iest ^ memory. The remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot 
furnish us with the right measure of the primitive powers of that facul- 
ty. ^ The Guaranies, who are represented by Missionaries as the lowest 
specimens of humanity, evinced such powers of memory when they 
were once taught to listen and to reason, that it became a custom to 
make the chief Indian of the town, or one of the magistrates, repeat 
the sermon just delivered from the pulpit before the people in the 
street, or in the eoart-yard of a house, and they almost all did it with 
the utmost fidelity, without missing a sentence.^ Even at the present 
day, when MSS. are neither scarce nor expensive, the young Brah- 
mans who learn the songs of the Veda and the Brahmanas, and the 
Sfitras, invariably learn them from oral tradition, and know them by 
heart. They spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, 
learuing a little, day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part 
of their daily devotion, until at last they have mastered their subject, 
and are able to become . teachers in turn. The ambition to master 
more than one subject is hardly known in India. This system of edu- 
cation has been going on ever since the Br&hmana period, and as early 
as the Pr^tis'^khyas we find the most minute rules on the mnemonic 
system to be followed by every teaeher. The only difference in modern 
times, after the invention of writing, is that a Br§»hman is not only 
commanded to pass his apprenticeship at the house of his Guru, and 
to learn from his mouth all that a Brahman is bound to know, but the 
fiercest imprecations are uttered against all who would presume to 
acquire their knowledge from written sources. In the Mah^bh^rata 
we read, “ Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who write them, 
those also who defile them, they shall go to hell.”^ Kum^rila says. 

That knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired 
from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if it 
has been learnt from writing, or been received from a Sudra. 

How then was the Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Brfthman 
during twelve years of his studentship or Brahmacharyft, This 
according to Gautama, was the shortest period, sanctioned only for men 
who wanted to marry, and to become Grihasthas, Brahmans who did 
not wish to marry were allowed to spend forty- eight years as students. 
The Pr^tis'^khya gives us a glimpse into the lecture-rooms of the 
Brahmanie colleges. The Gum,” it is said,^ who has himself formerly 

^ Dobrizhoffer’s Account of the Abipones, vol, ii. p. 63. 

wfiisr: U 

^ Kum^rila, Tantra-VIrttika, i. 3. p 86, : 

sr n 

* PrMis'akbya da Eig-vsda, par A. Regnier, Joaroal Asiatique, 1856* 
Chapiter XV* 

S4 
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been a student, should make his t)upils read. He lunisolf takes his seat 
either to the oast, <.r the north, or the ucrth-east. If l\e has no more 
than one or two pupils, they sit at his ri^ht hand. If he has more, they 
piaee thomsidves atseonliu'j; as there is room. They then embraoa their 
master, and says, ' road V The master |L»ravely says 'Om/ e, ‘Yes/ 
lie then be<;‘iuH to say a prashia (a question), whioh eonsistH of three 
versos * In order that no word may escape the attention of his pupils, 
he pronouneoB all with the hi^h accent, and repeats certain words 
twice, or he says ‘ so ’ (iti) after these worded^ 

The chief dilliciilties in the pronunciation of the Veda are the changes 
of the final and initial letters. ^ The pupils are instruetad in these 

eiiphonie rules iiidependently (the SikshU}, but wlienever a difficult ease 
of sandhi occurs, tlie Guru examines his audience and explains the 
difficulties. And here the method followed is this. After the Guru 

has pronouneed a group of words, consisting of three or sometimes 

(in long cornpoundej of more words the first pupil repeats the first 
word, and wi)en anything is to be explained, tho teacher stops hiin, 

and says, Sird^'*' After it has been explained l)y tho pupil who is at 
tho hoiul of the class, tlio permission to continue is given with the 

^ If the metre is pankti, tlm prashia may consist of two or three verses; 
if the metro is longer tlian pankti, two verses only constitute a pras'na ; 
if a hymn consists of one verse, that by itself forma a pras'na. Samayas, 
i. e. passages whioh have oeeurred bolero (and are Bometimes left out in 
the MiSS.j, are counted, if they consists of a complete verse. Two Dvipa- 
dUs are counted as one verse, and, as the Commentator adds (v. 12.), the 
two balf-verBOs of each Dvipadd.4ine are to be joined in recitation, and 
only if there is one odd DvipadEdino remaining, a pause is to be made 
at the end of the first half-verse. If there are some verses remaining ;at 
the end of a hymn, they may be joined to the last pars'na ; if there are 
more than two verses, this is optional. 

The only words whioh, in the Sanhit^-p§»tha, would be likely to 
escape the pupiFs attention are monosyllables consisting of one vowel 
only, and that a vowel not changed into a semi-vowel in whioh form 
it would be more audible. This would restrict the rule regarding 
repetition to the two words a and u. Thus for pra^ whioh is pra 
+ a, the Guru would have to say pra a or pra m iti. Instead of «« 
ak^a deva^ ud u u ahya deva. This repetition would not take place in 
because w is changed into If sarvod§.fcta could mean a word 
being wholly ud-Itta, then u would be excluded, and the rule would 
refer to a only. But earvodatta means recitation when the accent is 
disregarded, and all syllables are pronounced with a high tone. The 
Commentary construes the rule differently. 1 consture \ 

1151^% St fg[: RigjSR 3T«l%rcT* 

II 

^ These are chiefly the change of a final m into Anusvara before r 
and the ushmans ; the ooniinon sandhi of the ushmans j the suppression 
of a final n ; its transition iuto r ; its transition into a sibilant • the 
absence of sandhi where ri follows ; the sandhi of er, and the hifttws, ’ ' 

4 The text is g &c. 
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wordsi Wells Sir.*^ After the words of the teaeher lia?e thas been 
repeated by one, the nest pupil has to apply to him with the word, 
When there is no diffieulty, the rule seems. to be that the Gum 
says two words at a time, which are then repeated by the pupil. If it 
is a compound, one word only is to be pronounced by the Guru, and to 
be repeated by the pupil. After a section of three verses has thus been 
gone through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again and again. When 
they have mastered it, they have to recite the whole without any break, 
with an even voice, observing all the rules of sandhi, marking slightly 
the division in the middle of compounds, and pronouncing every syllable 
with the high accent. ^ It does not seem as if several pupils were allow- 
ed to recite together, for it is stated distinctly that the Guru brat tells 
the verses to his pupil on the right, and that every pupil, after his task 
is finished, turns to the right, and walks round the tutor. This must 
aceupy a long time every day, considering that a lecture consists of 
sixty and more pras'nas, or of about 180 verses. The pupils are not dis- 
missed till the lecture is finished. At the end of the lecture, the tutor, 
after the last half-verse is finished, says, Sir/’ the pupil replies, “ Yes, 
Sir.” Ha then repeats the proper verses and formulas, which have to 
be repeated at the end of every reading, embraces his tutor, and is 
allowed to withdraw. 

These rules speak for themselves. They show that at the time wlieu 
young Brahmans had to spend from twelve to forty-eight years of their 
life in doing nothing bufc learning and rehearsing the Veda,^ such a sys- 
tem must have had an object vvorthy of such efforts. Such an object 
existed, if, in the absence of writing, the sacred songs, which were be- 
lieved to be the only means to salvation were to be praserved and guard- 
ed against loss and corruption. If, at the time of the Pratis'lkhyas, 
writing had been known, some mention of a book as a sacred object 
would surely have occurred somewhere, We know from the Grlhya- 
sutras every event in the life of a Brahman, from his birth to his death. 
Not a word is ever said about his learning to write. 

The earliest allusion tp this system of oral teaching occurs in a hymn 
of the Rig'Veda which must be ascribed to the Mantra^ period. In the 
primitive poetry of the Ohhandas period there is no mention either of 
writing or teaching. But in a satirical hymn of the Vasishthas (vii, 
103. 5,) in which the frogs are compared with Brahmans, teaching their 

^ Here again I differ from the commentator, who takes pirasja as an 
adjective referring to etad, guroh. At the end of a half-verse, this add- 
ress, bho ! is to be dropped ; at the end of an Adbj|p it is optional, 

2 According to some S§.kh§s, not the cakalas, certain words 
(prepositions) are, in this final recitation also, to be followed by the 
particle iti; ahhi is even, in some eases, to be pronounced abUiy%hM. Some 
other rules are given, all of which ara optional. The test of the Veda, as 
repealed in the lecnure-room, is neither Sanhita, Pada, nor Krama^ext. 
Some "few S'^khi ,3 only maintain that the Sinhita-text should be used pure 
ei simple. 

® Cm^ar (de Bello Gallica, vi Id), speaking of the Druids, says : <‘AIag- 
num ibi numerum versuum ediseere dicuntur, itaque nonnalli annos vleeaos 
in disciplina permanent, neque fas esse existimant ea literis mandard/’ 
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pupils, it is said : “ One ftjg repeats the words of another, like a pupil 
who repeats the words of his teacher.” (See p. 261.) No similar allueioa 
to writing is to be found even in the latest hymns, the so-called Khilas. 
If writing had been known daring the Brahraana period, is it likely that 
these works, whioh are fall of all kinds of mystio Inoubrations on the 
origin of all things, should never with a single word have alluded to the 
art” of writing, an art so wonderfal that the Greeks would fain asoribe its 
discovery to one of the wisest gods of the wisest nation on earth ? If 
letters had been known during the period when men in India were still 
able to create gods, the god of letters would have found his place in the 
Vedic pantheon side by side with Sarasvati the goddess of speech, _ and 
Pushan, the god of agriculture. No such god is to be found in India, or 
in any of the genuine mythologies of the Aryan world. 

But there are stronger arguments than these to prove that, before 
the time of Panini, and before the first spreading of Buddhism in India, 
writing for literary purposes was absolutely unknown. 

If writing had been known to Pfinini, some of his grammatical terms 
would surely point to the graphical appearance of words. I maintain 
that there is nob a single word in Paniui’s terminology which presup- 
poses the existence of writing. The general name for letters is varnt. 
This does not mean colour in the sense of a painted letter, bub the colour- 
ing or modulation of the voice.' Akahara, whioh is used for letter and 
syllable, means what is indestruotiole, radical, or an element, We speak 
of stops as signs of intarpunotion ; Pdnini only speaks of virdmaa, stop- 
pages of the voice. The names of the letters are not derived from their 
shape, as in the Semitic names of Alpha, Beta, Gamma. With the except- 
ion of the r, their names are their sounds. The name for r, jSepAa, does 
not occur in P&nini. E^ty^yana, however (iii. 3, 108, 4), explains the 
derivation of BepAa, and in iv. 4, 128, 2, he uses it for fa. In the Pr&- 
tis'ikhyas likewise, the word is well known, and as the participle ripAita 
is used in the same works, there can ha little doubt that Sepha is derived 
from a root riph, to snarl or hiss. 

The terms for the three accents show no traces of writing, such as 
the Latin word “ cireumflexus.” 

What would have been more natural, if writing had been known in 
P&nini’s time, than that he should have called the dot of the AnusvBra, 
vitidu i.e.,dot, and the Viaarga, dvivindu, the double dot ? Let us take 
a later grammarian, Vopideva, and we find such words at onoe. In 
Vopadeva, the Anus vSra is called vindu, the Visarga, dvivindu. What 
the PrSitis'3.khyas and P§.nini called the JiAvdmuliya, the sibilant formed 
near the base of the tongue, and Upadkmdntt/a, the labial flatus, Vopa- 
deva Calls Yajrdkfiti, having the shape of the thunderbolt (x), and 
Qajakumlhdh'iii, having the shape of an elephant’s two frontal bones. 

(") The term arddAachaadra, or half-moon, belongs to the same olass 
of grammatical terms. Why shoald these words occur in later ^ram- 
marians, and not one of them be found in the Pra tis'&khyas or Panini ? 

Another olass of words whioh would be sure to betray the existence 
of writing where writing was known, are the words expressive of 
r aadiug. composing, book, chapter, paragraph, &3. The most usual 

V Arishotle, Probl. X. 39, : ra Se ypamara iradn earn rm dioavn’i. 
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word for reading In Sanskrit is or adhtki&ni at first siglii the 

very existence of such a word might seem to prove the existence of books 
that could be read. But we have seen in the PrStis'^khyas what was 
meant when the pupils asked their tutor to make them read. AdAyeii 
and adkite^ from adhi, over, and to go, mean “he goes over a thing, he 
conquers it, acquires it and the ver> expression “to read a work 
from the mouth of the tutor,’* would be suflScient to show that the work 
existed, not as a book, but in men’s memory. Another expression of 
the same kind is found in Manu ('x. 1) : ‘‘Ail the three castes may read 
the Veda, but the Brahman alone is allowed to proclaim, f. e., to teach 
it (prabruy^t). To teach is expressed by causative of the verb 
udkyeii^ adkydpayaU^ he makes read i. e., he teaches.^ The ancient 
Hindus distinguish between two kinds of reading, the grahanddAya^ 
yana, the acquisitive reading, and the dhdranddAyana^ the conserva- 
tive reading; the former being the first acquisition of a work, the 
latter its rehearsing in order not to lose a volume that once belonged 
to one’s mental library. This rehearsing, or svddhydya^ self-reading, 
was as sacred a duty as the first acquisition. It was by means of this 
sv^dhy&ya alone that works could be said to live. We meet with similar 
expressions in other literatures of the ancient world. Ahura masd^fc, 
when he wishes his law to live among men, requires Jimatobenot 
only the “rememberer” (meretl.), but the bearer and preserver (b’here- 
tA), of the Zarathustrian revelation. And many centuries later, Mahfl- 
vira,^ the founder of the Jaina religion, is called sdfae* t'drae^ and 
dAdrae of sacred knowledge, e., amdraka^ a rememberer, vdraia^ a 
guardian who keeps it from profane eyes, and dkdfaka^ a holder 
who does not forget the knowledge which he once acquired. 

Even so late a writer as Kumarila, when bespeaks of the material 
existence of the Veda, can only conceive of it as exisiting in the minds 
of men. “The Veda,” he says, “is distinctly to be perceived by means 
of the senses. It exists, like a pot or any other object, in man. Perceiv- 
ing it in another man, people learn it and remember it. Then others 
again perceiving it, as it is remembered by these, learn it and remember 
it, and thus hand it on to others. Therefore, the theologian concludes, 
the Veda is without a beginning.”® These .theological arguments may 
be passed over ; but immediately afterwards, in order to show that the 
Veda has a material existence, Kumarila uses another curious expres- 
sion, which shows again that to him the Veda existed only in the me- 
mory of men. “Before we hear the word Veda,” he says, “we perceive, 
as different from all other objects, and as different from other Vedas, 

^ Apastamba, Dharma-sutra, iii. 86. 

^ Kalpa-sfttrai ed. Stevenson, p. 29. 
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•sometihing in the form of the that etists within the readsMi 

and thin^ys in tho form of Mantras and Brihmattass different from 
ofchera./^ ' S'lioli arfifatnorifca would not ooour to poopla who were aoaus- 
tomed from' time immemorial to appeal to a book as the saored authority 
of their When eontamporanoDUslf with our Eeformation, Nanak 

foiiodel the reliijfion of the Bikhs, wa find in India, a,^ well m elsawhere, 
that a huokj a real book was oonddered as the firmest foundation of 
a new fiith, their assembUes, when the chiefs and principal 

leaders are seated, the Adi-Granth the first book) and Das'ama PMshIkl 
Graiith are placed before them ; they all beinl their heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, WS- ! Gnrujikii Khllsl I ! Gurujikit 
Fateh! A gra iter quantity of cakes, made of wheat, batter, and sugar, 
are then placui before the Tolumea of their sacred writings, and 
covered with a ed.oth, ' holy oake^, which are in ci mine mo ration 

of the injurictioii of Nanak to eniit andt > give to others to eat, next 
receive the salutation of the a-sseufibly, win) then rise, and the Ak&lis, 
pray aloud while the uvusicians play. 'Idm AkMis, when the prayers 
are finidied, desire the council to be seated. Idiay sit do ^va, and the 
cakes being uncovered are eaten of by all classes of Sikhs ; ttiose dis- 
tinctions of original tribes, which are on otdier occasions kept upj 
being on thivS occasion laid aside, in token of their general and, complete 
union in one caum. The Akillls than -exolaim, ‘^Sirdars I iohicfe) this is a 
GuriimatA'* (a great a-aembly) ; on whien prayers are again said aloud* 
The chiefs, aft'u* this, sit closer, and sn.y to each other : '“‘The sacred. 
Granth (book) is betwixt us, let us swear by our scriptures to forget all 
external disputes, and to be united/^ ^ 

Such a scene would be impossible among pure Binlhmans., They 
never speak of their grant, has or books, .They speak' of their Ved %9 
■ which means ^‘knowledge.'^^ They speak of their which means 

what they have heard with their ears. They apeak of which 
means what their fathers have declared unto them. We meet with 
Srdhmanm^ i. e., the sayings of Br&hmans ; witn SHtras^^ i, e»^ the 
strings of rules ; with Veddrigas, i, (?., the members of the Veda ; with 
Pfixvachanas^ i. e., preachings; with &*d8ifa8j i. teachings ; with 
Dars'anas^ i. e., demonstration ; but we never meet with a book, or a 
volume, or a page. 

If we take the ordinary modern words for book, iiik, writing, 
fee., not one of them has as yet been discovered in any Sanskrit work 
of genuine antiquity. Book, in modern Sanskrit, is pustam or pmtakam^ 
a word most likely of foreign orign.'^ It occeurs in such works as the 
Hitopades'a, where we read of a person, ‘^neither read in books nor 
taught by a tutor.’’ The Hitopades'a itself is said to be written 
(likhyate) as an extract from the Panchatantra and another book.^ 

To write is and lip^ the former originally used in the sense of 
ECratching, whether on stone or leaves, the latter, in the sense of cover- 
ing a surface with ink. Thus in S'akuutala, the chief heroine, when 
advised to write a lov e-letter {m id%nalek/ia)^ complains th at ^ she, has no^^ 

, ^ Asiatic B,/6S0arches, xi. 255.. 

' Ckiuld' it be aptfrf/Jafc, origi the Sanskrit avastkdna? See 

’ ^ O.iw-i T.o nnunia nr« n 
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writing-materials {lekhanasddha dni), aod her friend tells her to take 
a lotus-leaf as smooth as the breast of a parrot, and with her 
nails to scratch the letters on it. This is clearly writing. In the 
Vikarmorvas'^i, again Urvas'i, not daring to face her lover writes a letter 
{lekka) on a birch-leaf {bkurjapatra}. The king, who sees it, calls it 
hkurjagiio akskaraviuyasa, letters put down on a bireh leaf ; and 
when he reads ir, he is seid to make the leaf speak [vdohayati). The 
leaf ^atra) is used here not in the sense in which we found it in 
the Sakuntala, as the leaf of a tree, but as a leaf or sheet of paper. This 
paper was made ot the bark of the birch-tree ; and hence, when the 
queen picks up the love-letter, she thinks “ it is a strip of fre&h bark 
which the south wind has blown thither. ’’ ^ 

Passages like these, to which we might add the well-known fntro- 
duction to the Mahabharata leave little doubt that, at the time when 
these modren plays were eornpesed, writing was generally practised by 
women as well as men. Why should there be no such passage in any of 
the genuine early Sanskrit works if writing had then been equally known ? 

In Mann’s Code of Laws we read (viii. 168.) : “ What is given by 

force, what is by force enjoyed, by force to be uritten (lek/dia)^ 

and all other things done by force, Manu has pronounced void, ” Here 
again we have clearly writing. But this is only another proof that this 
metrical peraphrase of the laws of the Manavas is later than the Vedie age. 

In the Laws of Yajnavalkya also written documents are mentioned ; 
and the Commentator (ii. 22.) quotes Narada and other authorities, 
all in Slokas, on several minor points connected with the signing 
{cnikniia) of papers, and the t eatment of witnesses who cannot write 
(alipijna). But I have found no such traces of written document in 
any of the ancient Dharmosutras. 

The words for ink masi ^ , Mlt, mela^ gold) and pen ^ {kala??m) have 
all a modren appearance ; and, as to Kdyastka^ the name of the writer- 
cuete, proceeding from a Kshatrija father and a Sudra mother, it does 
not even occur in Manu. 

Another class of words which would be likely to contain allusions 
to writing are those used for the vaiious subdivision of literary compo- 
sitions : but these too point to a literature kept up by oral tradition only. 
We observed before that a lecture {adkydya) consisted of sixty ques- 
tions or praa'nas. We find these very words used instead of chapters 
and paragraphs in the Sanhitas, and Brahmanas, and Sutras. In the Eig- 
veda we have the ancient division into suHas, hymns ; anuvdkas^ chap- 
ters repetition) ; and mandalis books (f.e., eveles) : and the later 
division into classes ; ndydyas^ lectures 5 and AdhUkaB^ Ogdoads, 

In the’ Taittiriyaka, the division is ihto Kandikds i^sectioos), anuvdkas^ 
ptaanaa and ashtakas In the Kathaka we have grauikaa^ compositions, 
and aihdttakaa^ places. The name of the d' atapddka-^hfdkmana is derived 
from its 100 pathaa or walks ; and Shnshtipatha is used for a woik 
consisting of sixty walks or chapters. Other words of th e same kin 

^ There are, I believe, but two Sanskrit MSS. in Europe which are 
written on birch bark; one in the Eoyal Library of Berlin, the other in the 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford. 

^ Lilita L 17. 

i U 5 i'ldi"sntras, iv, 84. calamus, reed. j 
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are prapdt/iaha, a reading, a laebare ; a day^s work; patvan^ 

Joiofc, &o. We look in vain lor auoh word^i as volumen^ a volume, lifter, 
f the inner bark of a tree ; or ie ,fiv0Xo<^ the inner inner bark of 

the papyrus ; or booi beooh-wood. 

It is clear, from the evidence which we have examined, that it is 
far easier to prove the abseoeo of writing during the early period of 
Sanskrit literature, than to disoovor any traces of writing even at the 
time when we are inohnad to suppose that it was known in India, 
Writing was practised in India before the time of Alexander’s conquest ; 
and though it may not have been used for literary purposes, we can 
hardly doubt that a written alphabet was known during the greater 
part of the Siiti4 period. The Greek writers tell us exactly what we 
shauld expect under these circumstances. Megasthenes declared 
that the Indians did not know letters, that their laws were not written, 
and that they administered justice from memory. ^ This is perfectly 
true, if, as has been pointed out, we restrict their ignorance of letters 
to the fact that they did not employ them for literary purposes, Strabo 
himself, when quoting the statoment of Nearchus that the Indiana 
wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten together, points out 
the contradiction between this author and others (i.o., Megasthenes), 
who 'declared that the Indians used no letters at alL ® There is, how^ 
ever, no real contradiction between these two statements, if we only 
distinguish between the knowledge of letters and their use as a vehicle 
of literature. Nearchus fully agrees with Megasthenes ; for he also 
states that the laws of the Indians were not reduced to Writing, And 
Megasthenes agrees with Nearchus ; for he also shows himself perfectly 
acquainted with the fact that the Indian used letters for insoriptiona 
.on milestones, indicating the resting-places and distances. ^ Nothing 
could ofier a stronger confirmation of our opinion that the Indians 
had become acquainted with the art of writing during the Sfltra 
period and before the conquest of Alenxander, but that they abstained 
Irom using it for literary purposes, than this apparent contradiction 
in the accounts of Nearchus and Megasthenes. Curtius, differing from 
Nearchus, maintains that they wrote on the soft rind of trees, ^ a cus- 
tom which we saw preserved in the play of Urvasf. We can hardly be- 
lieve that the Indians could have used skins for writing. And though 
Nicolaus Damascenus declares that he saw the ambassadors of Porus 
presented to Csesar Augustus in Antioehia, and that they brought a 
letier written ep SKpOepa, we must remember that this letter was written 

^ Strabo, xv. 53, : . . . , ^Aypa<f> 0 L<> fcai ravra vop^oi^ ')(^pmpbevoi^» 

OvSe yelp ypappLara echevat avrov^^ aXX^ utto fMvrjpLri<; eKacrra hioitcu (rOat* 

2 Sehwanbeck, Megasthenis Pragmanta, p. 60. 

3 Strabo, XV. 67. ; la-roXa^; he ypa^eiv ev criSocrc XtC$P fce/cpoT'rjp^'^ 
Tcop aXXcop ypapLpbacnv avrov<; fxr) 'x^pTjerOat ipapievwP, 

4 Strabo, xv. 66. : "Neapxos Se tt epi.r^v (To(f>i^(XTWv ovrm Xeyu * *tov^ 
pev vopbov<: aypacf>ov<; ei vai* 

^ Oi ayopavopoi . . . oSottocovcxc, me mra Sem arahia 
TiOeao’t ra? e/erpowa^ me ra Seaarrj/Mara hrjXovcra^^, 

6 Ourthig, 8, 9, “ Libri arborum teneri, hand mous quam ebarta lilera- 
tu m nolas capiunt,'* 
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in Greek, ^ and thali the word may have been used for oaoer in 

general, 2 

We shall not be able to trace the Indian alphabet back much beyoLid 
Al'^xander’s invasion. It existed, however, before Alexander. This w© 
know flora Nearchns himself, who ascribes to the Indiaos the art ot 
making paper from cotton. Now, in looking for traces of writing before 
Alexander’s time, we fiind in the Lalita-vistara, which contains the life 
of Buddha, that the young ^^kya is represented as learning to write. 
Though the Lalita-vistara cannot be regarded as a contemporaneous 
witness, it is nevertheless a canonical book ot the Buddhists, and, as 
such, must be ascribed to the third eoancil. It was translated into 
Chinese 7^ a.d. As we have seen, before, the system of mstruotion 
practised in the lecture-rooms of the Brahmans, it will perhaps be of 
interest to glance at the schools in which Buddha was educated, or 
supposed to have been educated. 

“ When the young prince had grown, he was led to the writing- 
school (lipis'il^).® We may leave out all the wonderful things that 
happened on this aeeasion, how he received a hundred thousand bless- 
ings, how he was surrounded by ten thousand children, preceded by 
ten thousand chariots full of sweetmeats, of silver and gold; how 
the town of Kapilavastu was cleansed, how music sounded everywhere, 
and showers of flowers were poured from the roofs, windows, and 
balconies ; how,' not satisfied with this, celestial ladies walked before 
him to clear the road, and the daughters of the wind scattered celestial 
flowers, besides other fabulous beings who all came to honour the 
Bodhisatva as he' went to school. These marginal illustrations may 
be dropped in all Buddhist books, though they leave but little room for 
the text. When Buddha entered the school, Vis'v^mitra, the school- 
master (dSrakaoh^rya), unable to bear the majesty of the Bodhisatya’s 
presence, fell to the ground, and had to be lifted up by an angel, named 
Subh&nga. After the king Suddhodana and his suite had left, the 
nurses and attendants sat down, and the Bodhisatva took a leaf to 
write on (lipiphalaka) made of sandal- wood (uragasaraohandana-may^ 
am). He then asked Vis'vamitra what writing he was going to teach 
him. Here follow sixty*four names, apparently names of alphabets/ 
all of which the Bodhisatva is acquainted with, whereas Vis^v^mitra 
obliged to confess his ignorance. Nevertheless the Bodhisatva stays at 
school, and learns to write, together with tea thousand boys,^ 

’ Strabo, xv. 73. Se LiriorroXv^ eXKifivi^eLV ev Si<j)d€pa yeypapp^sv^iv, 

2 Herodotus, v. 58. 

» Lalita-Vistara, Adhy^ya, X. This work has lately bean edited and 
partially translated by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, one of the most distin- 
guished Sanskrit scholars in India. 

^ The most intersting names are Anga (Bhagalpur), Banga (Bengal), 
Magadha, Dravida, Dakshina (Dakhan), Darada, Khasya (Cassia hills), 
China (Chinese), Huna, Deva (Devan&gasi), Bhaumadeva (Brahmao), 
Uttarakurus, 6 nudruta (cursive). ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

f ^ The following passage from the Evangelium Infantise (ed. Sike, p# 
''143.) offers a carious parallel : ‘^Brat porro Hierosplymis qiiidam Zachmus 
nomine, quijuventutem erudiebat. Dicebat hie Josepho : Quare non-mittis 
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The alphabet whioh lie learns is the oomtnoii Sanskrit alphabet 
with the omission of the latter 1, {•!, and fi. It consists of 45 letters' 
and, as in our own primers, every letter is followed by a word con- 
taining that _ letter at the beginning or in tlie middle. Those words 
in the Lalita vistara are so chosen as to illustrate some of the 
chief points of Buddha’s own d() 0 trine.s. The alphabet is -a, A, i, }, ft, 
e, ai, 0 , au, am, alji ; k, kh, g, gh, ii ; ch, chh, j, jh, fi ; t, th, d, dh, n ; t, th, 
d, dh, n ; p, ph, b, bh, m ; y, r, v ; s', sh, s, h, k?h. 

Though the farther education of Buddha is not- fully described, we 
see him soon afterwards, in a general competition, the most distinguish- 
ed scholar, arithmetician, musician, and everything else.^ This com- 
prehensive system of education, through which Buddha is here repre- 
sented to have passed, is the very opposite of that followed by the 
BrahmAns. We nowhere meet in the Buddhist literature with those 
strong imprecations against book-learning which we found among tdie 
BrahmAns, and whioh may be hoard, 1 boliove, evon at the present (Fay. 

If, thus, the first, though rather legendary, trace of writing, as a part 
of the elementary education iu India, is’^ dis(.!over(ul in the life of 
Buddha, it is ouriou.4 to obsinwo that the first aetu il writing, tho first 
well authenticated inscription in India, i.s likowiso of Buddhist origin. 
There are no BrAhmaaic inscriptions earlier than tho Buddhist inscriptions 
of Aa'oka on th e rooks of Kapurdigiri, Dhauli, and Girnar. They holong 

fcd-me Jesura, ut-literasdjsoat? Aimuebat illi Josophu.s, et-ad Divam Mariam 
hoc referobat. Ad-rnagistrum itarjuo ilium ducobaiit ; qui-simulatquo eum- 
oonspeierat Alpliabetum ipsi eonsoripait, utque Aleph dieerot prmcepit. 
Et cum dixisset Alepli,magmter ipsum Beth pronurieiare jubebat. Cui, 
Dominus Jesus : Die mihi priua significationem Hterio Aleph, et turn Beth 
pronunoiabo. Cumque magiater verbera ipsi intentaret, exponebat illi 
Dominus Jesus signifioationes literarum Aleph et Both ; item, qunenam 
literarum figurse, essent reetm, qusonam dupliqum, qumnam duplioatse, qum 
pnnotis insignitce, quro iiedem_ oarentes ; quare una litera aliam precederet ; 
aliaque plurima enarrare eccpit et eluoidore, qme magister ipse neo audiver- 
at unquam neo in libro ullo legerat. Dixit porro rnagistro Damrnue 
Jesus : Attende, ut dioam tibi, coDpitque dare et distincte reoitare, Aleph 
Beth, Gimel, Daleth usque ad finero Alphabet!. Quod miratus magister, 
Huuc, inquit, puerutn ante Noaohum natura esse existimo ; eonversusque 
ad Josephum, Adduxisti, ait, ad me erudiendum puerum, magistris omnibus 
dootiorem. Divse quoque Marim inquit : Filio tuo nulla doetriua opus est.” 
The Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, or the Book off homas the iMvelite, 
, the philosopher, concerning the acts which the Lord did, when a child’ 
' was most popular in the east. ’ 

* Among the subjects in which he shows his learnino-, figure Nir- 
ghantu, Nigama, Purana, ItibAsa, Veda, VyAkarana, Nirukta, SikshA, 
Chbandas, Kalpa, Jyotisha, SAnkhya, Yoga, Vais'eshika. 


2 In an ancient inscription of Khandgiri (Journal of tb« Asiat. Soo. of 
Bengal, vi. 318), a king is mentioned who in hie youth learned to write, 
and was taught, besides, arithmetic, navigation, commerce, and law (“tato 

likbartfpagatja nAva vyapAra vidbi vis'Aradena”). ^ 
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to the third Gentnry before Chfisi They call ijhemsftltrss lip% a writiagt^ 
ot dhatmalipi^'^ a sacred writing ; and they mention the wrilet or 
engraver by the name of This last word /iptiird is an impor- 

tant word, for it is the only word in the Sdtras of Plnini which can be 
legitim ately adduced to prove that Pa nini was acquainted with the art 
of writing. He teaches the formation of this word, iii. 2, 21. There is 
indeed another passage, which has frequently b en quoted, where PAnini 
teaches the form:^tion of the adjective yavand^4. This is simply the 
feminine of yavana, as Indrdnt is of Indra, K^ty^yana, however, and 
the Commentator, both maintain that yavandni is used as a name of Wpt, 
and that it meant the writing of the Yavanas. I see no reason to doubt 
that most of the examples which we find in the Commentaries go back 
to the very time of P^nini, and I am quite willing to admit that Pit nini 
gave his rule on yav^vdnt simply in order to explain this word as the 
name of a eartain alphabet. But I must demur to any farther conclusions. 
Yavana is by no means the exclusive name of the Greeks or loniaus. 
Profr'ssor Lassen has proved that it bad a much wider meaning, and that 
it was even used of Semitic nations. There is nothing to prove that 
Plinini was later than Alexander, or that he was acquainted with Greek 
literature. In the Lalita-vist^ra, where all possible alphabets are 
mentioned, nothing is said of a Yavan^ai or a Greek alphabet. Tbe 
Sanskrit alphabet, though it has always been suspected to be derived 
from a Semitic source, has not certaioly been traced back to a Greek source. 
It shows more similarity with the Ararnsjun than with any other variety 
of the Phoenician alphabet.'*' Yavandni lipi most likely means that 
variety of the Semitic alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and previous 
to Pa nini, became the type of the Indian alphabet. But all this is merely 
conjectural, it is impossible to arrive at any certain interpretation of 
Yavandni, as used by Panini ; and it is much better to eonfesss this, than 
to furce the word ii to an argument for any preconceived notions as to the 
origin of the Iiidian alphabet. 

There is another word in P4nini which might seem to prove that, 
not only the art of writing, but written books were known at his time. 
This is grant/ia, Grafiika occurs four times in our texts of PSninL^ 
In I. S, 75., it is so used as to apply to the Veda. In IV. 3, 87. it may 
refer to any work. In IV 3, 116, it is applied to the work of any in- 
dividual author. In VI. 3, 79. it may refer to any work that is studied. 
I do not attribute much importance to the fact that I. 3, 75, and IV. 3, 

1 Etiya athaya iyam. lipi likhita; for this purpose was the writing 
written. 

lyam dhammalipi DeT&nam pyena piyadasioS raa^ Hkfa^pita asti eva. 

' (p. 752.) 

3 Burnouf, Lotus, p- 752. 

^ Lepsius, 24W6i sprochve^^lQinhendo Abhandlungan, p, 78., Schulze # 
conjecture about Musn'nd, Weber Indisehe Skizzen^ 

5 II t* H 

^ U a. II 

n a- V ti 

^ U St 11 
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116, are marked as not explained in. the Commentaries ; (or I confess 
that in none of these four passages can I discover anything to prove 
that granika must mean a written or a bound book. Grautha is derived 
from a root grath, which means ti$c(ere, s&rere. Grantha, therefore, 
like the later sandarhlm. would simply moan a composition. ’ It oor- 
responds etymologically with the Latin iextuB. Thus it is used by the 
Commentator to Nir, 1, 20, where ho says that former teacher.^ handed 
down the hymns granihixto'Tihatascka, according to their text and 
according to their meaning.” In the later literature of India granika 
was used for a volume, and in grauthalcuH, a library, we see clearly 
that it has that meaning. But in the early literature grantha does not 
meau fwstaka, or book ; it msans simply a composition, as opposed to a 
traditional work. 

This distinction between traditional works and works composed by 
individual authors is of frequent ooeurrence in Panini, and we attempt, 
ed, in a former part of this work, to draw some historical oonolusions 
from this distinction. B'rom IV. 3, 101. to 111. the grammarian givss 
rules how to derive the titles of works from the names of those by 
whom they were proolaimed (tena proktam). But in moat oa.ses these 
derivations are used by Pd.niai as intermediate links only, in order to 
form the names of Charanias who read and preserve these works. 
Never, he says (IV. 2, 66.), use the derivative, which would be the 
title of a work in the case of hymns (ohhandas) or Brahmanas. Do 
not odl a work proclaimed by Katha, Katham, but only speak of 
Kathas, ». e., those who hand down the works proolaimed by Katha, 
Another still more significant resiriotion is made by Paniui. With 
reference to modern works, he says you may use the neuter in the ' 
singular or plural, instead of the plural of the masculine. The Brfth- 
manas taught by Yajnavalkya may be spoken of as such. But the 
ancient Brahmanas first proolaimed by Bhallava &o , can only be spoken 
of as “the Bhailavins” (Bhallavidse), because it is only in the tradition 
of his descendants that the works of Bhallava and other ancient sao'es 
may be said to live. 

However we examine the ancient Sanskrit phraseology with regard 
to books and their authors, we invariably arrive at the same results. 

In the most ancient literature, the idea even of authorship is excluded'. 
Works are spoken of as revealed to and oommunioated by certain sao-es' 
blit not as composed by them. In the later literature of the Brlhmana 
aM Satra period the idea of authorship is admitted, but no trace is to 
be, found anywhere of any books being committed to writing. It is 
possible I may have overlooked some words in the BiAhmanas and 
Sutras, which would prove the existence of written books previous to 
panini. If so, it is not from any wish to suppress them. 1 believe 
indeed, that the Brahmanas were preserved by oral tradition only but 
I should feel inclined to claim an acquaintance with the art of writing 
for the authors of the Sfitras. And there is one word which seems to 
strengthen such a supposition. We find that several of the SQtrasare 
divided into chapters called patalaa. This is a word never used for the 

1 Thus .the Commentator to the Eig- veda, 1, 67 , 4.~^ams ohritanti 
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subdivisions of the Bi-ahmanas. _ Its wS 

rounding skin or membrane ; it la also used for ^ ^ _ i ♦. would 

seem to^ be almost synonymous mth hler and 

mean hook after meaning originally a sheet of pap r t ^aif of 
rounding bark of trees. If writing came m owards the latter ^Wtot 

the sdtra period, it would no doubt be applied a ^ Previonsl? to 

reducing the hymns nnd Brdhmaijas to awn ‘ u^^tion oftbe 

Stl'a^d t‘h.”=e:: «":s K B,Z“a; literature, were pre.eryed 

by means of oral tradition only. 



CHA 1 ?T 1 II IV. 

THE OHUANDAS 1»'KE10X). 

The three periods of VacHe litar.itare which we have examiEed, 
the Shfcra, Brlhman, and Mantra parindq, all point to some earlier 
a^0 which gave birth to the poatiy of the early Riahis. There was a 
time, doubtleas, wheix the sorv«8 which were collected with such careful 
zeal in the Mantra period, commented upon with such elaborate 
pedantry during the BrSlhmana period, and examined and analysed 
with such minute exactness during the Sdtra period, lived and were 
understood without any effort by a simple and pious race. There was 
a time when the sacrifices, which afterwards became so bewildering 
a system of ceremonies, wore dictated by the free impules of the 
human heart, a yearning to render thanks to some Unknown being, 
and to repay* in words or deeds, a debt of gratitude, accutnulated from 
the first breath of life. There was a time when the poet was the 
leader, the king, and priest of his family or tribe, when bis songs and 
sayings were listened to in anxious silence and with implicit faith, 
when his prayers were repeated by crowds who looked up to their 
kings and priests, their leaders and Judges, as men bettor, nobler, 
wiser than the rest, as beings nearer to the gods in proportion as they 
were raised above the common level of mankind. Idiose men them- 
selves living a life of perfect freedom, speaking a language not yet 
broken by literary usage, and thinking thoughts unfettered as yet by 
traditional chains, were at once teachers, lawgivers, poen^, and priests. 
There is no very deep wisdom in their teaching, their laws are simple, 
their poetry shows no very high flights of fancy, and their ^teligioo 
might be told in a few words. But what inhere is of their language, 
poetry, and religion has a charm which no other period of Indian 
literature possesses : it is spontaneous, origio>4l, and truthful, 

We cannot say this of all the hymns : nay, the greater portion 
of what we now possess of Vedio poetry must, no doubt, be ascribed 
to a secondary period, the so called Mtntra period. But after we 
have discarded what bears the stamp of a later age, there remains 
enough to give us an idea of an earlier race of Vedic poets. It is true, 
no doubt, in one sense, that even those earliest specirnens of Vedio 
poetry belong, as has been said by Bunsen, to the modern history 
of tbe human race. Ages must have parsed before the grammtetioal 
texture of the Vedio Sanskirt could have assumed the coneisancy 
and regularity which it shows throughout. Every tense, every mood, 
every number and person of the verb is fixed, and all the terminations 
of the cases firmly are established. Every one of these terminations 
was originally an independent word with an independent meaning. 
Their first selection was more or less the result of individual choice, 
their technical character the result of long usage. Thera was more 
than one word for^ I, and more than one expression for the verb he, 
The seleotion of mi, as the termination of the first person singular, 




so as to produGo the auxiliary verb asmi, I am, all this was a con- 
ventional act, the act of one or two individuals, fixed by eireumstances 
which were more or less accidental. If then, we find the same eombina- 
toin in the ancient Greek ecrfii, and the modern Lithuanian esmi, 
it is clear that the origin of that form goes back to times long 
anterior to the ‘separate existence of Sai.'skrit, Greek, and Lifehuanian. 
As soy^ suis, and sono are modern modifications that point back to an 
earlier type, the Latin aum^ the Sanskrit aami^ Greek eajjLi Lithuanian 
e&mt^ are likewise but the modern representatives of some earlier 
typical form, which existed in the undivided language of the Aryan' 
race. 

The same applies to the religion of the Veda. Words Ixk^ deva for 
* god ’ mark a more than secondary st^ge in the gratnmar of the Aryan 
religion. To use the root div to shine,’ with reference to the heavenly 
bodies, was the result of a free choice There were other roots which 
might have been used instead. Nor was it by any moans a necessity 
that the presence of a Divine Power should be felt exclusively iu the 
bright manifestations of nature. All this was the result of a historical 
growth ; and the early periods of that grr.uth had parsed away long 
before the Rishis of India c uni have worshipped their Jjevas or their 
bright beings, with sacred hymua and invocations. 

From this point of view the Vedic langnage and poetry may be 
ascribed to a modern or secondary period m the history of the world, 
if only it be understood that what preceded that period in India, or in 
any other part of the Aryan world, is lost to us beyond the hope of 
recovery, and that, therefore, to us the Veda represents the most 
ancient chapter . in the history of the human intei eot. We find no 
traces m the Veda, or in any Aryan work, of a growing language, 
growing in the sense in which some of the Turanim languages may 
be said to be still growing at the- present dayL The waoie grammatical 
mechansim is finished, the most complicated forms are sanctioned, 
and the only changes of which the Aryan speech, arrived at the point 
where we find it in the Veda, admits, are those of gradual decay and 
recomposition. Nor do we find any traces, in the Veda, of a growing 
religioni We look in vain fcnr the effect produced on the human mind 
by the first rising of idea of God. To the poets of the Veda that 
idea is an old and familiar idea : it is understood, never questioned, 
never denied. We shall never hear what was felt by man when the 
image of God arose in all its majesty before his eyes, assuming reality 
before which all other realities faded away into a mere shodow. No 
whisper will ever reach us of that sacred colloquy when God for the 
first time spoke to man, and man to God ; when mao within his own 
heart heard that still small voice through which the Father of mankind 
revealed bimself to all his children, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile ; and when God received the first response from human lips.: 
“ Wbo art thou, Lord?” That first recognition of God, that first 
perception of the real presence of God,— -a perception without which 
no religion, whether natural or revealed, can exist or grow, —belonged 
to the past when the songs of the Veda were written. The idea of God, 

1 See my Letter on the Classification of the Turanian languages, p. 80, 
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though never entirely lost, had boon clomled over by errors. The names 
given to God had been clituigod to godu, and their real moaning had faded 
away from the miunery of man. Mveu the oarlist liymns of the Veda 
are not froo from mytholegicil phraseology. How far the poets retained 
a vague oonsoiouKiiosa of the original purport of the uamoH of the gods is 
diffiioiilt to say. To our eyes the seionco of language luia dimjlostal the 
smallest fibres in the Hsaue of those names, and allowed us an insight into 
the darkest secrets of their growth. Wo can see nomina, where oven the 
most keen-sighted native could discover nothing but numina. Some- 
times, however, we feel surprised at the precision with whioh _ even such 
modern writers as Knmflrila are able to read the true meaning of their 
mythology. When Kumarila is hard pressed by his opponents about the 
immoralities of his gods, ho answers with all the freedom of a oompara- 
tive mytbologist “It is fabled that Prajilpati, the Lord of Creation, 
did violence to his daughter. But what does it mean ? PrajApati, the 
Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun ; and lie is called so, because be 
protects all creatures. His daughter Ushas is the dawn. And when 
it is said that he was in love with her, this only means that, at sunrise, 
the sun runs after the dawn, the dawn lioing at the samo time called 
the daughter of the sun, because she rises when ho apiiroaohes. In the 
same manner, if it is said that Irulra was the seducer of Ahalyll, this 
does not imply that the god Indra committed suoh a crime ; but Indra 
means the sun, and Ahaly& (from ahan and li) the night ; and, as the 
night is seduced and ruined by the sun of the morning, therefore is 
Indra called the paramour of Ahalyll.” 

But in spite of the mythological character which the religion of 
India has assumed in the Veda, in spite of other traces which show 
that even its most primitive hymns rest on numerous underlying strata 
of more primitive thoughts and feelings, we should look in vain, in any 
other literature of the Aryan nations, to Greece or Home, for docu- 
ments from whioh to study that important chapter in the history of 
mankind whioh we can study in the Veda, —the transition from a natural 
into an artificial religion. 

In a history of Sanskrit literature the Chhandas period, though the 
most interesting from a philosophical point of view, can occupy but a 
small place. It is represented by a very limited literature, by those 
few hymns which show none of the signs of a more modern origin which 
we discussed when treating on the Mantra period, 'i'heir number will 
necessarily very according to the rules which critics follow in testing 
the age and character of earlier and later hymns. This critical separa- 
tion can be carried out successfully only after a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the leading ideas of the whole Vedic poetry, and it oould 

> Sr3ITqrfcT^^fT!!Tcn[5lT'CTTv5JTTfg^T?:i^lf^v’T I « =3rT^%T^«r%a:l?rT- 

ei cT^HrrrnTt^'isTJrfci ftfr sErtrfeOT%i 

^3iTj =ci^T|ja5TT- 

g?TTcJTsR3rx:aT|g?5ri«f^?Tc?T^Ffi^^fr eftfq:g?r 
51 qt^^sxrfqgxscxg^ I 
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not be attempted within the amall oompiss of this work. All I can do in 
Ihia plaoe is to give a' few hymns which in thought and language 
represent the general character of genuine V^edio poetry, and to contrast 
them with some oliher hymns which decidedly belong to a later period. 

The following hymn is ascribed to Mann Vaivaiwata : viii. 30. 

1. Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, none that is 
young ; you all are great indeed. 

2. Be thus praised, ye destroyers, of foes, you who aie thirty and 
three, you the sacred gods of Manu. 

3. Defend us, help us, bless us ! do not lead us far away from the 
path of our fathers, from the path of Manu 1 

4* You who are here, O gods, all of you, and worshipped by all 
men, give us your broad protection, give it to cow and horse. 

There is nothing striking, nothing that displays any warmth o, 
feeling or power of expression in this hymn. The number of thirty-threef 
assigned to the gods of Manu, would rather tend to refer its composition 
to a time when the gods of old had been gathered up and had been 
subjected to a strict census. Nevertheless, the hymn is simple and 
primitive in thought and language ; and the fact of its being ascribed to 
Manu Vaivasvata shows that the Brahmans themselves looked upon it 
as a relic of one of their earliest sages. That Manu himself should be 
mentioned in the hymn seems to have caused no scruple to the 
Br&hmaus ; nor is it any real difficulty from our own point of view. 
No man of the name of Manu even-existed. Manu was never more than 
a name — one of the oldest names for man ; and it was given in 
India, as elsewhere, to the supposed ancestor or ancestors of the human 
race. The JBr^hmans, however, like most Aryan nations, changed the 
appellative into a proper name. They believed in a real Manu, or in 
several real Manus, to whom they assigned various cognomina, such as 
Vaivasvata, Apsa^s (Rv. ix. 7. 3), SAmvarana (Rv. ix. 6. 5). All of these 
they naturally oouafced as among the earliest of human Rishis ; and the 
hymns which they ascribed to them must have belonged in their eyes 
to the earliest and most important class. 

Jn one sense it is true, no doubt, that invocations of all the gods, the 
Via've Devas^ as they are called, represent a later phase of thought than 
invocations of single deities. Nevertheless, there is nothing to show 
that this comprehensive view of all the deities belongs to an age later 
than that which gave rise to the most ancient hymns which we possess, 
and which celebrate the power and majesty of individual deities, suoh 
as Varuna, India, Agni (fire), the Maruts (the winds), Ushas (dawn), 
&c. When these individual gods are invoked, they are not conceived 
as limited by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. Each 
god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all the gods. He is felt, 
at the time, as a real divinity— as supreme and absolute , in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods must entail 
on every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment from the vision 
of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light 
before the eyes of the worshippers. “Among you, O gods, there is 

^ Vis've Dev^bf though treated as a plural, has sometimes the meaning 
of a pluralis majesiaiicuB, See Ewald, Ausffihrliehes Lihrbuoh, 1 178, b, 
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00116 thati u small, none tlufc yoan<y ; you aro all great indeed,” ii 
scmtimaBt which, though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressed as by 
Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all the poetiy of the Veda. 
Although the gods are aometimos distinctly iuVitkod as the groat and the 
small, the young and the old (Itv* i. %7* IB), this is only an attempt to 
find ' the most comprehensive -expreMSion for tho divine powers, and 
nowhere is any of the gods represented as the Hlave of others. It wouM 
be easy to find, in the numerous hymns of tho Veda, ])}iHBagos in which 
almost every dngle god is represented as supronuj and absolute. In the 
first hymn of the seoorul Mandala, Agni is called tlio ruler of the 
universe,^ the lord of men, the wise king, the fatlier, the brother, the 
son, and friend of men nay, all the powers and names of the others 
are distinctly ascribed to Agni. Tho hymn belongs, no doubt, to^ the 
modern compositions ; yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted in it, 
nothing is said to disparage the divine charaoter of the other gods, 
Indra is celebrated as the strongest god in the hymns as well as in the 
Brihma^ias, and the burden of one of the songs of the tenth book^ is ; 
‘Vis'vasmfid Indra uttaridi, ^‘ludra is greater than alb” Of Soma it is 
said that he was born great, ami tliat he conquers every one.*' He is 
called the king of the world, he has the power to prolong the life of 
men,^ and in one sense he is called the maker of heaven and earth, of 
Agni, of Sfirya, of Indra, and of Vishnu,^ 

If we read the next hymn, which is addressed to Varuna (oupaw) 
we perceive that the god hero invoked is, to the mind of the poet, 
eupremo and almighty. Nevertheless, he is one of tho gods who is almost 
always represented in fellowship with another, Mitra ; and even in our 
hymn there is one verse, the sixth, in which Varuna and Mitra are 
invoked in the dual. Yet what more could human language achieve, 
in trying to express the idea of a divine and supreme power, than 
whajb W poet says of Vara?^a ‘;--'*^Thoa art lord of all, of heaven and 
§arth.” Or, as is said in another hymn (ii. 27. lO.j, “Thou art the 
j^ing of all ; of those who are gods, and of those who are men.” 

Nor ia Varuna represented as^ the Lord of nature. He knows the 
|c?fder of nature, and upholds it ; for this is what is meant by 

djji|‘it|vre.ta.^ Varuna therefore, knows the twelve months, and 
f yen the thirteenth ; he knows the coarse of the wind, the birds in the 
fir, and the ships of the sea. He knows all the wondrous works of 
nature, and he looks not only into the past but into the future also, 
^nt, more than all this, Varuna watches over the order of the moral 
world. The poet begins with a confession that he has neglected the 
works of Varapa, that he has offended against his laws, He craves 
his pardon ; he appeals in self-defence to the weakness of human nature ; 
he deprecates death as the reward of sin. His devotion is all he has 

^ ^ i ii. 1. a See Nirukta-paris'ehta, i, 

^ ii. 1. 9, ® X. 86. 

^ ix. 69. ^ ix. 96. 10., bhuvanasya rfiJA 

® ix. 96. 14. 
ix. 96. 5, 

® Vrata means what must be done, and these Vratas or laws are not 
(apraohyuta) because they reft on Varania as on a rock/^ (Ev. ii, 28, 8.) 
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wheriwitli to appease the anger of his god; and how „ natural the 
feeling, when he hopes to soothe the god by his prayers as a horse is. 
soothed by kind words. The poet has evidently felt the anger of Varu- 
na. His friends, wishing for booty elsewhere, • have left him, and he 
knows not how to bring back Vamna, who is the only giver of vietory. 

He describes the power of his god, and he praises him chiefly as the 
guardian of law and order. Like a true child of nature, he offers honey* 
sweet things, which the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as ’ 
to a friend : Now be good, and let us speak together again*” This 
may seem childish, but there is a real and childish faith in it ; and, like 
all childish faith, it is rewarded by some kind of response* For, at that 
very moment, the poet takes a higher tone. He fancies he sees the 
god and his chariot passing by ; he feels that his prayer has been heard. 
True, there is much that is human, earthly, coarse, and f dse in the 
language applied to the deity as here invoked under the name of 
Varuna. Yet there is something also in these ancient sttaiiil of 
thought and faith which moves and cheers our hearts even at this 
great distance of time ; and a wise man will pause before he ascribes th 
purely evil sources what may be, for all we know, the working of a 
love and wisdom beyond our own. 

The hymn is ascribed to ^unahs^epba, according to the legend of the 
later Br^hmanas, the victim offered to Varuna by his own father AJi- 
garta Sauyavasi. (See page 218.) 

1. However we break thy laws from day to day, men as wQ 
are, O God, Varuna. 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious ; not 
to the anger of the spiteful ! 

3. To propitiate thee, O^Varuna we bind thy mind with songs, &b 
the charioteer a weary steed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man who is victory to the war- 
riors, when shall we bring Varuna, the wide-seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. This they take in common with delight, Mitra and Varuna; 
they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He who knows the place of the birds that fly through the iky, 
who, on the waters knows the ships,— 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve months with 

thb offspring of each, and knows the month^ that is engendered after- 
. wards;— ^ 

He w the track of the wind,^ of the wide, the bright, 

and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high,^ — 

10. He the upholdar of order, 'Varuna sits down among his people | 
he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

11. ® From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what hit 
been and what will be done. 

12. May he, the wise son of time Aditya), make our paths straight, 

all 'our day s ; may he prolong our lives I : - ■ 

^ The thirteenth or intercalary month ; see page 110, 

Rv. vii. 87. 2., the wind is called the breath of Varuna. 

® The gods, 
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18 , Vanina, wearing golden mail, has put on hii shining cloak ; the 

®pi©B^ sat down around him* 

14, The god, whom the scoffers do not provoke, nor the tormentors 
of men, nor the ploters of mischief,*-^ 

‘ 15, J'le, who gives to men gloryi and not half glory, who gives it 
even to our own bodies,— 

16. Yearning for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts move onwards, 
as kine move to their pastures. 

17. Let U8 speak together again, because my honey has been 
brought : thou eateat what thou likest, like a friend,^ 

18. Now I saw the god who is to ha seen by all, I saw the chariot 
above the earth ; he must have accepted my prayers. 

19. 0 hear this my calling, Varuna be gracious now ; longing for 
help, I have called upon thee. 

20. Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all heaven and earth : listen on 
thy way. 

21. That I may live, take from me the Upper rope, loose the 
middle, and remove the lowest ! 

The one hyinu to Varupa would be sufficient to show the mistake 
of those who deny the presence of moral truths in the ancient religions 
of the worlds and, mote particularly, in the so-^called naturanvorship of 
the Aryans, On the contrary, whatever we find of moral sentiments 
in those ancient hymns is generally as true to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago ; while what is false and perishable in them has referenee 
to the external aspect of the deity, and to his supposed working in 
nature. The key-note of all religion, natural as well as revealed, is 
present in the hymns of the Veda, and never completely drowned by 
the strange music which generally deafens our ears when we first 
listen to the wild echoes of the heathen worship. There is the belief 
in Godi the perception of the diffierenee between good and evil, the 
conviction that God hates sin, and loves the righteous. We can hardly 
speak with suflSoient reverence of the discovery of these truths, 
however trite they may appear to ourselves ; and, if the name of 
revelation seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, that of 
discovery is too profane, for it would throw the vital truths of all 
religion, both ancient and modern, into the same category as the 
discoveries of a Galileo or a Newton, Theologians may agree in 
denying that any man in possession of his reason can, without a crime, 
I’emaio ignorant of God for any length of time. Missionaries, however, 
who held and defended this opinion, have been led to very different 
convictions after some intercourse with savage tribes. Dobriashoffer, ® 

^ 1 These spies or watchers are most likely the other Adifcyas, of whom 
it is said (ii. 27. 3.) that “ they see into what is evil and what is good, 
and that everything, even at the greatest distance, is near to them.’^ 

With them the right is not distinguished from the left nor the east, nor 
the west,*' (Rv. ii. 27. 11.) See Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutsohen Morgen- 
Jandisehen Gesellsohaffc, vi. 72. 

2 Hotri does not mean friend, but the priest who is chosen to invite 
the gods. Perhaps it means poet and priest in a more general sense than 
in the later hymns, 

® Dobrizhoffer, Aooount of the Ahipones, vol. ii, p. 68, 
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who wai for eighteen years a Missionary io Paraguay, states that the 
language of the Abipones does not contain a single word which 
expresses God or a divinity. Penafiel, a Jesuit theologian declared, 
that there were many Indians who, on being asked whether, during 
the whole course of their lives they ever thought of God, replied, no, 
never. Dobrizhoffer says, Travelling with fourteen Abipones, T sat 
down by the fire in the open air, as usual on the high shore of the 
river Plata, The sky, which was perfectly serene^ delighted our 
eyes with its twinkling stars. I began a conversation with the 
Oaoique Yohoalay, the most intelligent of all the Abipo nos I have been 
acquainted with, as well as the most famous in war. ‘ Do you behold,* 
said I, ^ the splendour of Heaven, with its magnificent arrangement 
of stars ? Who can suppose that all this is produced by chance ? 
Whom do you suppose to be their creator and governor ? What were 
the opinions of your ancestors on the subject ?, ‘ My father,’ replied 
Yohoalay, readily and frankly, *oar grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitious only to 
see whether the plain afford grass and water for their horses. They 
never troubled themselves about what went on in the Heavens, and 
who was the creator and governor of the stars.* ** The Guaranies, 
who had an expression for the supreme Deity whom they call tupa^ a 
word composed of two particles — iu, a word of admiration, and pa, of 
interrogation, nevertheless worshipped only an evil spirit. Let us 
turn our eyes from the Indians of America to the Indians of India, and 
we shall perceive the immense distance by which these noble races are 
separated from the savage tribes to whom our Missionaries are still 
trying, and trying in vain, to impart the first principles of religion. 
The language of their simple prayers is more intelligible to us, their 
whole world of thought and feeling is nearer to us, than anything we 
find in the literature of Greece and Rome, and there are here and 
there, short expressions of faith and devotion in which even a Christian 
can join without irreverence. If the following were not addressed to 
Varnna one of the many names of the deity, it would seem to contain 
nothing strange or offensive to our ears ; 

1. Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

2. If I go along treambling, like a cloud driven by the wind ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I 
gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, have meroy ! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst 
of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

5. Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence before the 

heavenly host ; whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness ; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! . * 

Here we have the two fdeas, so contradiofcory to the human under- 
Btanding, and yet so easily reconciled in every human heart : God has 
established the eternal laws of the moral 'vorld, yet he is willing 
to forgive those who offend against them ; just yet merciful ; a judge, 
and yet a father, “ He is merciful even to him who has committed sin/* ^ 


^ Rv. yii. 87. yab myilayatiohakrushe chit &ga|i. 
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The next hymn allovvij us a still deeper insight into the stranga 
ideas which the Rishis had formed to themselves as to the nature ot 

eio, (fU. vii. 86 ) 

h Wisa iind mighty are the works of him who Btemmad aiunder 
the wide firmaments* " He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven | 
he stretehad out apart the starry sky and the earth* 

2. Do I say this to my own soul? How can X get unto Varu^a? 
Will he aeeept my offering without displeasure? Whan shall 1, with a 
quiet mindj see him propitiated ? 

3. I ask, 0 Varuno, wishing to know this my sin. I go to ask the 
wise The sages all tell mo the same : Varuna it is who is angry 
with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou wiahest to destroy thy 
friend, who always praises thee ? Tell me, thou unoonquerable lord^ 
and I will quickly turn to thee with praise, freed from sin. 

5. Absolve ua from the sins of our fathers, and from those whioh 
we committed with our own bodies, lielease Vasiahiha,* 0 king, like 
a thief who has feasted on stolen cattle ; release him like a calf from 
the rope, 

6. It was not our own doing, O Varuna, it) was necessity, an in-* 
toxicating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is near to 
mislead the young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satishiction, like a slave to the boun- 

teous lord, the god, our support, The lord god enlightened the foolish | 
he, the wisest, lends his worshipper to wealth. " 

8. O lord, Varuna, may this song go well to thy heart ! May we 
prosper in keeping and acquiring ! l^rotect us, 0 gods, always with 
your blessings I 

These ideas preponderate in hymns addressed to Varuna, but they 
likewise occur in tW prayers to the other gods* Vamna "is one of the 
Adityas, the sons of time, the Kronions, the heavenly gods. The 
hymns addressed to these Adityas in general ate full moral senti- 
ments, because these gods are believed to protect men, not only against 
the assaults of nature, against disease and sulloring, but also Against 
the temptations of sin. 

Itv. viii. 13. 14. ‘^May evil betide him, the cursing mortal, the enemy 
who, double-tongued, would deal us a felon^s blow. 

15, ’You gods are with the righteous ; you know men in their hearts. 
Come to the true man, and to the false, ye Vasus ! 

16. We implore the protection of the mountains, and the protec- 
tion of the waters. 2 Heaven and earth, remove from us all evil. 

^ 17. Carry us, 0 Vasus, by your blessed protection, as it were in ydur 
ship, across all dangers. 

18. To our offspring, ^ to our race, and thus to ourselves, tttakh life 
longer to live, ye valiant Adityas ! 

, 2L 0^ Mitra, Aryaman, Varuna, and ye Winds, grant us an abode 
free from sin, full of men, glorious, with three bars. 

22. ^ e, who are but men, the bondsmen of death, prolong out timi 
well, 0 Adityaa, that we may live ! 

^ Name of the poet. 
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IndrS} one of the principal gods of the Veda, is likewise invoked, 
together with the Idityas, as a god who may pardon sin, ^‘What- 
ever sin we have committed against you/’^ the poet gays, ns 
obtain, O Indra, the broad safe light of day ; let not the long darkness 
come upon ns ! Indra is clearly conceived as a moral being in the 
following verse (Rv. viii. 21. 14.; ; 

®‘Thou never findest a rich man to be thy friend ; wine-swilRrs 
despise thee. But when thou thunderest., when thou gatherest (the 
clouds), then thou art called like a father.” 

Out of a large number of hymns addressed to the same god, we 
select one that is ascribed to Vasishtha, (Rv. vii. 82). 

1. Let no one, not even those who worship thee, delay thee far from 
us 1 Even from afar come to our feast I Or, if thou art here, listen to us ! 

2. For these here who make prayers for thee, sit together near the 
libation, like flies round the honey. The worshippers, anxious for wealth, 
have placed their desire upon Indra, as we put our foot upon a chariot. 

3. Desirous of riches, I call him who holds the thuoderboit with 
his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son calls his father. 

4. These libations of Sonaa, mixed with milk, have been prepared 
for Indra : thou armed with the thunderbolt, come with the steeds 
to drink of them for thy delight ; come to the house ! 

5. May he hear us, for he has ears to hear. He is asked for riches ; 
will he despise our prayers ? He could soon give hundreds and thou- 
sands ; — no one could check him if he wishes to give. 

6. He who prepares for thee, 0 Vritra-killer, deep libations, and pours 
them out*^ before thee, that hero thrives with Indra, never scorned of men. 

7. Be thou, 0 mighty, the shield of the mighty (Vasishthas) when 
jbhou drivest together the fighting men. Let us share the wealth of 
iiim whom thou hast slain ; bring us the household of him who is hard 
to vanquish. 

8. Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, the lord of the 
thunderbolt; roast roasts; make him to protect us: Indra, the giver, 
IB a blessing to him who gives oblations. 

9. Do not grudge, ye givers of Soma ; give strength^ to the great 
god, make him to give wealth i He alone who perseveres, conquers, 
a.bides, and flourishes : the gods are not to be trifled with. 

10. No one surrounds the chariot of the liberal worshipper, no one 
stops it. He whom Indra protects and the Maruts, he will come into 
stables full of cattle. 

11. He will, w hen fighting, obtaiu spoil, ^ 0 Indra, the mortal, 
^ Rv. ii. it 7. 14. 

^ Dhdmti is explained as a neater verb by the commentary, who 
runs towards thee.” Db^vati, however, is a technical term, applied to 
the libations of the Soma- juice, as may be seen, Rv. viii, 1. 17. ^‘Sota hi 
somam abribhih h imenam apsu dh^vata,” ^‘Press the Soma with stones, 
make it run in the water. 

® Dakshata is construed with the dative, and the esesura forbids to join 
mahe with r§ye. A similar construction occurs vii. 97. 8,, Dakshiy^ya 
dakshata, where the commentator explains it rightly. 

^ This verse shows signs of a later origin; the ideas are taken from the 
preceding verse* 
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whose protection thou slioiildest be, O hero, be thou the protection of 
our chariots^ and of oiir men ! 

12. His share is exceeding great, like the wealth of winner. He 
who is Indra with his steeds, him no enemies can subdue ; may he give 
strength to the sacrifioer ! 

13. Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not email, that .is 
well set and beantifnl ! Many snares pass by him who abides with 
Indra throngh his Baerifioe* 

14. What mortal dares to attack him who is rich in thee ? Through 
faith in thee, 0 mighty, the strong acquires spoil in the day of battle. 

15. Stir us mighty Vasishthas in the slaughter of the enemies, stir 
U8 who give their dearrst treasures. Under thy guidanoe, O Haryas'va, 
we shall with our wise counsellors overcome all hardships. 

18, To thee belongs the lowest treasure ; thou rearest the middle 
treasure ] thou art king always of all the highest treasure ; no one 
withstands thee in the flock. 

17. Thou art well known as the benefactor of every one, whatever 
battles there be. Every one of these kings of the earth implores thy 
name, when wishing for help, 

18. if I wore lord of as much as thou, I should support the sacred 
bard, thou scatterer of wealth, I should not abandon him to misery. 

19. I should award wealth day by day to him who magnifies, I should 
award it to whosoever it be.^ We have no other friend but thee, no 
other happiness, no other father, 0 mighty ! 

20. He who perseveres acquires spoil with hia wife as his mate ; I 
bend Indra, who is invoked by many, for you, as a wheelwright bends 
awheel made of strong wood. 

21. A motral does not get riches by scant praise : no wealth comes 
to the grudger. The strong man it is. O mighty, who in the day of 
battle is a precious gift to thee as to me. 

22. We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have not been milked ; 
we praise thee as ruler of all that moves, 0 Indra, as ruler of all that 
is immoveable. 

23. There is no one like thee in heaven or earth ; he is not born, and 
will not be born. 0 mighty Indra, we call upon thee as we go fighting 
for cows and horses. 

24. Bring all this to those who are good, 0 Indra, be they old or 
young for thou, 0 mighty, art the rich of old, and to be called in every 
battle. 

25. Push away the unfriendly, O mighty, make us treasures easy 
to get ! Be the protector of ourselves in the fight, be the oherisher of 
our friend ! 

26. Indra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his sons. Teach us in 
this path, let us living see the sun I 

27. Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and unhallowed, tread 
us down. Through thy help, 0 hero, let us step over the rushing eter» 
nal waters I 

^ ^ According to the Commentator Kuhackidvid means wherever 

he be.” It may perhaps mean the ignorant. 

^ Jy&yab stands for jyftyasab, 
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In this hymn Indra is clearly conceived as the sapreme god, and we 
can hardly understand how a people who had formed so exalted a notion 
of the deity and embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the same 
sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise. When Agni, the lord of 
fire, is addressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the first god, not in- 
ferior even to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten ; there 
is no competition between the two, nor any rivalry between them or 
other gods. This is most important feature in the religion of the 
Veda, and has never been taken into consideration by those who have 
written on the history of ancient polytheism. . 

There are other hymns, again, in which the notion of a deity is much 
less prominent. Indra is there represented like a hero fighting against 
enemies. He is liable to defeat, his heart fails him in the combat, and 
though at last he invariably conquers, he does so rather by an effort 
than by the mere assertion of his power. Agni, again, in many hymns, 
is simply described as a power of nature, as the fire, such as it is seen in 
heaven and on earth. Many things that have become to us familiar, 
struck the poets of the Veda as wonderful and mysterione. They 
describe the power of the fire with an awe which, to the natural philo- 
sopher of the present day, must appear childish. The production of fire 
by the friction of wood, or its sudden descent from the sky in the form 
of lightning, is to them as marvellous as the birth of a child. They feel 
their dependence on fire ; they have experienced what it is to be with- 
out it. They were not yet acquainted with lucifer-matches, and hence, 
when describing the simple phenomena of fire, they do it naturally with 
a kind of religious reverence. The following verses, taken from a hymn 
of Vasishtha (vii. 3.) may serve as a specimen t ^ 

‘‘ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when it steps out 
from the strong prison; — then the wind blows after his blast ; thy path, 
0 Agni, is dark at once. 

O Agni, thou from whom, as a new-born male, undying flames pro- 
ceed, the brilliant smoke goes towards the sky, for as messenger thou 
art sent to the gods. 

Thou whose power spreads over the earth in a moment when thou 
hast grasped food with thy jaws, — like a dashing army thy blast goes 
forth ; with thy lambent flame thou seemest to tear up the grass. 

Him alone, the ever-youthful Agni, men groom, like a horse in the 
evening and at dawn ; they bed him as a stranger in his coach; the 
light of Agni, the worshipped*^ male, is lighted. 

^ The construction of this verse is very abrupt, particularly the 
transition from the simile of the horse, which is put in the third person 
to the address to Agni in the second person. The idea, however, is clear. 
Agni, the fire, when first lighted, is. compared with a neighing horse, 
on account of the crackling noise. He is greedy for food as soon as he 
steps out of his prisoD, yij?., from the wood from which fire is produced 
by friction, like a horse stepping out of his stable. Then the wind is 
BuppoEed to kindle the blaze of the fire, and as the path ot the horse is 
darkened by dust, the path of Agni is darkened by smoke. 

* Ahuta is used in the general sense of worshipped, well attended, 
with special reference to a guest. Gf. Rv. i. 44. 4if 

37 
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Thy w fivlr to bohold, thou bri!j;htliu! 0 il Apni, when like 

ooldthou Hhiuostab hamJ ; thy brisjhtoeKs coiuos like the lightning of 
h('ftvon ; thou oliowcHt uploudour like the bright mi\. _ 

I'ho huinuii, and iithn-warde divine tpmlitioH uHcnbod to Agni arise 
(‘bin lly from liiH eharaeter aa messenger between gods and men, or, as 
lii<di-prioHt, when he in supposed to carry the oblation to the gods. It 
is ono oftliomoHt favourite themofl of the Vedie p^e^S though perhaps 

of tho modern rather than of the ancient, to eelebrato Agm as a priest, 

as endowed with all priestly powers, and enjoying all tho honorific titles 
<^ivei]L to fch6 various persons who minister at the great sacrifices, The 
following hymns, one of Vatsa (Hv. viii. 11.), the other of Gotama (Rv. 

i. 74,}, are rather simple as compared with others of the same class, 
though there are expressions in which both indioate their more modem 
character. 

1. Thou Agni, art the guardian of sacred rites : thou art a god 
amono^ mortals thou art to bo praised at tho sacrifices. 

2. Thou strong Agni, art to be praised at tho festivals, thou who 

like a charioteer earliest tho ofEorings to the gods. ^ t.,, 

3. Fight and drive thou away from uh tho uonds, U Jatavedas, 

the ungodly enemies, O Agni ! , 

4. 'Thou, jatavedas, desirost not tho ottering of a hostile man, be 

it over so nigh to thoo. 

5. We mortals and sagos worship tho groat name of thee, the 
immortal jatavedas. 

6. We eagos call tho sago to holp, wo mortals call on tho god for 
protection, wo call on Agni with songs. 

7. May the poot draw thy miml (won from tho most distant abode 
with tho song that longs for thoo, O Agni. 

8. Thou art tho same in many placos, a lord among all people ; 
wo call upon thee in battles. 

9. In battles wo call upon thee, Agni, for holp when we want 
strength ; we oall in struggles upon the giver of precious gifts. 

10. Thou art anoionb, to be praised at the saorifioes; thou sittesft 
as priest from of old and to-day. Replenish thy own body, 0 Agni, 
and grant happiness to us 1 

1. As we go to the sacrifice let us say a song to Agni, to him who 
hears us even from afar. 

2. He who, existing from of old, defended the house for the sacrifioer, 
when hostile tribes were gathering together. 

3. Let even the nations confess, ‘‘Agni was b rn, the slayer of the 
enemy, the winner of booty in every battle.” 

4. He whose messenger thou art in the house, whose offerings 

thou art pleased to accept, and vhose sacrifice thou renderest 
efificient. ■ _ 

5. Of him indeed, 0 Augiras, son of strength, people ■ say that his 
oSarings are good, his gods are good and his altar is good. 

6. Bring hither, 0 serene Agni, these gods, bring them that they 
may be praised, that they may accept the offerings, 

1 Might be “deveahvk martyesfavV’ “among gods tindamong men ?” 
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7i When thou, 0 Agni, goest on a mission, the sound of the horses 
of thy moving chariot is ne?er heard. 

8. If protected by thee, the warrior is unabashed. Onward he goes, 
one after another, forward he steps, O Agni, who offers oblations. 

9. Thou, O bright god, besto west with increase a brilliant array of 
heroes upon him who offers oblations to the bright gods.^ 

It is curious to watch the almost imperceptible transition by which 
the phenomena ctf nature, if reflected in the mind of the poet, assume the 
character of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described iq' the Veda 
as it might be described by a modern poet. She is the friend of men, 
she smiles like a young wife, she is the daughter of the sky. She goes 
to every house, (i. 123. 4.) ; she thinks of the dwellings of men (i. 123. 1.); 
she does not despise the small or the great (i. 124, 6.) ; she brings wealth 

(i. 48* 1.) ; she is always the same, immortal, divine, (i. 1^24. 4.; i. i23. 8.); 

age cannot touch her, (i. 113. 15.); she is the young goddess, but she 
makes men giow old, , (i. 92. 11.). All this may be simply allegorical 
language. But the transitions from devi^ the bright, to devl^ the 
goddess, is so easy; the daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same 
personality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we cm 
only guess whether in every passage the poet is speaking of a bright 
apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a natural vision, or of a visible 
deity. The following hymn of a Vasishtha, (vii. 77.), will serve as an 
instance : — 

“ She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every living being to 
go to his work. Tne fire had to be kindled by men she brought light 
by striking down darkness. 

She rose up spreading far and wide, and moving towards every one. 
She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. The mother of. 
the cows (of the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone gold- 
coloured, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, who leads the 
white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was seen, revealed by her 
rays, with brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

Thou, who art a blessing wherfe thou art near, drive far away the 
unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give us safety ! Remove the haters, 
bring treasures ! Raise up wealth to the worshipper, thou mighty 
Dawn. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou who 
lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who givest us food, who givest 
us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

^ Every word of this verse baffles translation, Vivasasi is not simply 
“thou besto west,*’' but “thou spreadest out as the sun spreads out his rays. ’’ 
Suvirya is not “ an array of hf^roes,’* but an abstract, signifying the posses- 
sion of good strength, only that this good strength means “the chief of 
all their strength,** and has special reference to the sons and all the males 
born in the house. Dyumad, brilliant, corresponds with the verb vivasasi 
Brihat should be taken as an adverb, signifying the everjincreasing nature, 
of the gift bestowed by Agni. 

^ The fire of the altar for the morning prayers. 
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Thou, daughter ot the aky, thou hi{jh born Dawn, whom the Vaaish- 
thas magnify with songs, give us riehea high and wide : all ye gods, 
protect us always with your blessings 1” , . 

This hymn addressed to tlio Dawn is a fau- spocunon of tho original 
simple poetry of tho Veda. It lias no reference to any special Kucrifioe, 
it contains no toohnical expressious, it nan hardly bo Ciilled a hymn, 
in our sense of tho word. It is simply a poem expressing, witlmut any 
effort, without aivy display of far-fe(«lu'd thouglit or brilliant 
imagery, the feolinga of a man who ha.s watched tho a]>prouch of the 
dawii with mingled dcdight and awe, and who was moved to give 
utterance to what ho felt, in measurod language. We have hoard the 
same thoughts and feelings expressed by so nuny poets, that wo can 
hardly enter into the pleasure with which those early singers spoke 
their hearts out for tho first time. We have become so accustomed 
to the rules of the most eoraplicated metres that we hardly consider 
how mysterious is that instinct which suggested to the first jjoets the 
extraordinary variety of rhythm which wo find in tho Veda. But 
there is a charm in those primitive strains dihoovorahlo in no other 
class of poetry. Bvery word retains something of its radical meaning, 
every epithet tells, every thought, in spite of tlie most) intricate 
and abrupt expressions, is, if wo once disentangle it, true, correct, and 
complete. But this is not tho ease with all tlio poems of the Veda. 
It would bo tedious to translate many s[ieoimon8 of what I consider 
tho poetry of tho secondary ago, tho Mantra ])oriod, TIu'bo songs are 
generally intended lor eaorifieial purjtosos, tliey nro loaded with teohni. 
oalitios, their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always less 
perspicuous, and many thoughts and expressions aro clearly borrowed 
from earlier hymns. One spooimoji may Biiflioo, a hymn describing 
the saorilioe of the horse with tho full detail of a suporsititiona cere- 
monial. (Rv. i. 162.) 

“May Mitra, Varuna, Aryainan, Ayu, Indra, tho Lord of tho Eibhus, 
and tho Maruts nob rebuko us because we shall proclaim at tho saorifioo 
the viitues of the swift horse sprung from tho gods. 

When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure gold 
ornaments, the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted goat’ bleats while 
walking onward ; it goee the path beloved by Indra and Pashan. 

This goat, destined for all tho gods, is led first with tho quick horse, 
as Pashan’s share; for Tvashtri himself raises to glory this pleasant 
offering which is brought with tho horse. 

When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around the sncrifioial 
horse which goes to the gods, l^ashan’s share comes first, the goat, 
which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

^ Hotri, Mhyaryu, Avayaj, (Pratiprasthatri), Agnimindha (Agnfdhra), 
Gravagrabha (Gravastut), and the wise Sanstri (Prasastri),''^ may you 
fill the streams (round the alter) with a sacrifice which is well prepared 
and well accomplished. 

They who out the saorifioial post, and they who carry it, tliny who 


‘ The goat is the victim or the 
and Baorifi.oed to Indra and Pashan. 
^ All names of priests. 
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make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horae, may their work be with ns. 

He came on— (my prayer has been well perfor»ned), — the bright- 
backed horse ^oes^ to the regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrate 
him, and we have won a good triend for the love of the gods. 

The. halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the horse, the heid- 
ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put into 
his mouth, may all these which belong to thee be with the gods 

What l3h0 fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to the 
axe, or to the hands of the immolator and his nails, may all these which 
belong to thee be with the gods ! 

The ordure that runs from the belly, and the smallest particle of raw 
flesh, may the immolators well prepare all this, and dress the sacrifice 
till it is well cooked. 

The juice that flows from thy roasted limb on the spit after thou 
hast been killed, may it not run on the earth or the grass ; may it be 
given to the gods who desire it. 

They who examine the horse when it is roasted, they who say “it 
smells well, take it away,” they who serve the distribution of the meat, 
may their work also be with us. 

The ladle of the pot where the meat is cooked, and the vessels for 
sprinkling the juice, the vessels to keep olf the heat, the covers of the 
vessels, the skewers, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

Where he walks, where he sits, where he stirs, the foot-fastening of 
the horse, what he drinks, and what food he eats, may all these which 
belong to thee be with the gods ! 

May not the fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, may not the 
glowing cauldron smell and burst. The gods accept the horse if it is 
offered to them in due form, 

The cover which they stretch over the horse, and the golden 
ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, and the foot-ropes, all these 
which are dear to the gods, they offer to them. 

If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip that thou mayest 
lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I purify all this 
with my prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at the sacrifices. 

The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of the quick horse, beloved 
of the gods. Do you wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each Joint 
and strike. 

One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is the custom. 
Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I sacrifice in the 
fire as balls offered to the gods. 

May not thy dear soul burn thee while thou art coming near, may 
the axe not stick to thy body. May no greedy and unskilful immo- 
lator, missing with the sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

Indeed thou diest not thus, thou sufferest not; thou goest to the 
gods on easy paths. The two horses of Indra, the two deer of the 

1 in these hymns it is sometimes difficult to say whether the horse be 
meant, or the sun, of which it is the emblem. 

The verb in the singular (astu) with the substantive in the plural 
(sarv^) finds an analogy in Greek, 
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Maruts have been yoked, and the horse oome to the shaft oftheaaa 
(of the As'vin.'i.) 

May this horse sjiva ns oattlo ami horses, men, progeny, and all- 
sustaining wealth. May Aditi keep us free from sin; may the horse of 
this saeii.ica give us strength 1 

A comparison of the general tone of this hymn with that of the 
hymns to Varuna, Indra, and Ushas, translated before, oan leave little 
doubt in tho mind of oritinal historians as to its more raodorn oharaoter. 
We must be careful, however, nob to judgo the poetry of the anoient 
bards of India according to our own standard of wliat is simple and 
natural and what is not. The great imimrtanoo attaohed to what to us 
seem mere trifles in the performance of a saorifioe would not be suffi- 
cient to stamp this hymn as modern. The surperstitious feeling about 
ceremonial minutim is natural in a primitive state of civilization, and 
there are nuraerons hymns in tlie Yeda which must be adjudged to 
the earliest period, and where, nevertheless, we meet with sentiments 
worthy of the most advanoed ooremonialiats. 

The same oaulion is still more neoostary with regard to another 
criterion whioh has been used to prove the tnodoni date of certain 
hymns, the presence of philosophical ideas. It has been the custom to 
regard any hymn in which the nature of the deity, the ivroblems of 
. existence, the hope of immortality are expressed, as deoidedly modern. 
The whole tenth Mandila has been assigned to a later period, chiefly 
beoause it oontains many liytnns the language of whioh approaches the 
philosophical diction of tho Upunishads ami of the atlll later syatems 
of philosophy. This is a mistake. 

There is very little to guide ns in forming a judgment of what is 
genuine and primitive in the anoient poetry of so j»eouliat a race as tho 
Aryans of India, Wo have nothing to compare with tho poetical relies 
of the Vedio age. Beoausa we find in some hyiiOTm ideas or expressions 
whioh, in the literatures of other nations, such as the Jaws, or Greeks 
and Bomans, we have aeoustomed onrselves to regard as of comparative- 
ly modern growth, we have no right to conclude that they are eipially 
modern in the history of tho Indian mind. Tho Veda opens to us a 
chamber in the labyrinth of the human mind through whioh the other 
Aryan nations had passed long before they beoome visible to us by the 
light of history. Whatever the age of the Veda may be, in one sense 
it is the oldest book in existence. If this oollootion had been written 
but fifty years ago, in some distant part of the world untouched by the 
general stream of civilisation, we should still call it more anoient than 
the Homeric poems, because it represents an earlier phase of human 
thought and feeling. Names' which in Homer have beoome petrified 
and mythological, are to be found in the Veda as it were in a still fluid 
state. They next appear as appellatives, not yet as proper names ; they 
are organic, not yet broken and smoothed down. Nor oan we compare 
that earlier, lower, and more savage phase of thought whioh we find in 
the Veda, with what we know of really barbarous tribes, such as the 
Negroes of Africa or the Indians of America. For, however inferior to 

' See Bssai de Mythologia Compare'e, traduit de I' Anglais de 
Max MhHer, Paris, 1859, p, 47. 
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the Greeks of Homer and the Jaws of Moses, the Arjas of Iho Sevea 
Rivers are far above those raees, and had long crossed the bounds of 
an unconscious barbarism, when they worshipped Dyaus and the other 
gods of nature. 

Let ua consider but a single point. We have accustomed ourselves 
to regard a belief in the unity of God as one of the last stages to which 
the Greek mind ascended from the depths of a polytheistic faith. The 
one unknown God was the final result which the pupils of Plato and 
Aristotle bad arsived at when they came to listen to the stranoe 
teaching of St. Paul at Athens. But how can we tell that the 
course of thought was the same in India ? By what right do we 
mark all hymns as modern in which the idea of one God breaks through 
the clouds of a polytheistic phraseology? The belief in a Supreme God, 
in a God above all gods, may in the abstract seem later than the belief 
in many gods. Yet let one poet but once perceive how he is drawn 
towards the Divine by the same feelings that draw him towards his 
father, let such a poet in his simple prayer but once utter, though it be 
thoughtlessly, the words, “ My father,' ‘ and the dreary desert through 
which philosophy marches step by step, is crossed at a single bound. 
We must not compare the Aryan and the Semitic races. Whereas the 
Semitic nations relapsed from time to time into polytheism, the Aryans 
of India seem to have relapsed into Monotheism, In both cases these 
changes were not the result of a gradual and regular progress, but of 
individual impulses and peculiar influences. I do not think, therefore, 
that the mere occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of other large 
philosophical conceptions, is sufficient to stamp any class, of hymns as 
of modern date. A decided preponderance of such ideas, coupled with 
other indications in the character of the language, might make us 
hesitate before we used such as witnesses for the Ohhandas period. But 
there is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and 
even in the invocations of their innumerable gods the remembrance of 
a God, one and infinite, breaks through the mist of an idolatrons phra- 
seology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds. 

There is a hymn of peculiar interest in the tenth Mandala, full of 
ideas which to many would seem to necessitate the admission of a long 
antecedent period of philosophical thought. There we find the concep- 
tion of a beginning of all things, and of a state previous even to all exist- 
ence. “ Nothing that is, was then,'* ths poet says; and he adds, with a 
boldness matched only by the Eleatic thinkers of Greece, or by HegeFs 
philosophy, even what is not (to ov)^ did not exist then.’' He then 
proceeds , to deny the existence of the sky and of the firmament, and 

yet, unable to bear the idea of an unlimited nothing, he exclaims, 

^‘W*hat was it that hid or covered the existing ? ” Thus driven on, and 

askifl^’ two questions at once, with a repidity of thought which the 

Greek*^and the Sanskrit languages only can follow, he says, ‘‘ What was 
the refuge of what ?" After this metaphysical flight, the poet returns 
to the more substantive realities of thought, and, throwing out a doubt, 
he continues, Was water the deep abyss, the chaos, which swallowed 
everything Then his mind, turning away from nature, dwells upon 
man and the problem of human life. “There was no death, he says, 
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and, with a lo^dci which fiorlupB hiis never boon oquallod, ho eubjoiiiB, 
‘‘therefore was tluu’o nothing immortal. Death, to bin tniud, l>eeom0B 
the proof of immortality. One more negation, ami he lum dom^. There 
was no space, no life, and lastly, there was no time, no dirho’onen bet- 
ween day and night, no solar tondi by whiiih mortiiipr nn^j:bt have been 
told from oveningd’ All those ideas lie imbedded in tiie simple words, 
“Narfttryll ahna 4stt praketaiid’ Now follows Ins first assertiun ; That 
Ona/^ he says, and ho nses no otlusr epithet or <|nalifu*iiii()n -‘-That 
One breathed ' breathless by itself: other tlian it nothing since has 
been/’ This expression, “itbiNnUhed breatliless seems to mo one of j 
the happiest attemplis at making language rolleet the eolonrless abstrao- | 

tions of the mind ‘‘That One/- the poet Bays, “ breathed, and lived; i 

it enjoyed more than mere existence ; yet its life was not dependent 
on anything else, as our life depends on the air which we breathe, It 
breathed breathless,’* Language blushes at such expressions, but her 
blush is a blush of triumph. | 

After this the poet plunges into imagery. “ DaikuesH thoro was, 
and all at first was veiled in gloom jirofound, us oeiean without light.” 

No one has ever found a truer expression of tfhe I nfinitu, breathing and 
heaving within it'^elf, than the ocean in a dark night, without a star 
without a torcln It would have beeu easy to fill out the picture, and a r 
modern writer would have filled it out. The true poet, however, says ! 
but a single word, and, at his spoil, pictures arise within our own mind, 
full of a reality beyond the reach of any art. j 

But now this One liad to be roproaonted aa growing — as entering 
into reality-— and Iiare again nature must suiiply a similitude to the 
poet. As yet, the real world existed only as a germ, hidden in a husky 
shell; now, the poet represents the one substiuuio as borne into life by 
its own innate heat. The beginning of the world was oonoeivod like - 
the spring of nature; one miracle was explained by another. But, I 
even then, this Being, or this nature, as conceived by the pioet, was only an 
unconsoiona substance, without will and without chungo. 'I'he quos- 
tiou how there was generation in nature, was still unansworeiL An- 
other miracle had to be appealed to, in order to oxiilaiu the eumcious 
act of creation ; this miracle was Love, as piu'ceived in the heart of 
men. “Then first came love upon it,” the poet contimiOH, and ho dofmos 
love, not only as a natural, but as a mental impulHO. 1’hough he cannot 
say what love is, yet he knows that all will roeogniHO what ho means 
by love, —a power which arises from the unBoarehable depths of our 
nature,— making us feel our own incompletcneBs, and drawing us, half- 
oonseious, half-unconscious, towards that far oil and dosired something, 
through which alone our life seems to become a roulity. This is the 
analogy which was wanted to explain the life of nature, whicli ha knew 
was more than mere exiatenoe. The One Being which the poet had 
postulated W(is neither self-aufEoient nor dead : a desire fell upon it, — a 
spring of lifp, manifested ingrowth of every kind. After the manifeat- 
ation of this desire or will, all previous existence seemed to bo unreal, 
a mere nothing as compared with the fulln 0 ^s of g(3nuine life. A sub- 
stance without this life, without that infinite desire of production and 
reprodaotioD, could hardly to exist. It was a bare abstract 
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Goncopiiioii. Here, then, the poet imagines ha has disaov'ered the secret 
of creation, — the transition of the nothing into the something, — the 
change of the abstract into the concrete. Love was to him the begin- 
niog of real reality, and he appeals to the wise of old, who discovered in 
love, ‘nhe bond between created things and uncreated.’^ What follows 
is more diflSoult to understand. We hardly know into what new sphere 
of thought the poet eaters. The growth of nature has commenced, but 
where was it? Did the piercing ray of light come from below, or from 
above ? This is the question which the poet asks, but to which he 
returns no answer, for he proceeds at once to describe the presence of 
male and female powers, nor is it likely that what follows, “ svadhA 
avastM, prayatih parastS.t,” is meant as an answer to the preceding 
inquiry. The figure which represents the creation as a ray entering 
the realm of darkness from the realm of light, occurs again at a much 
later time in the system of Maniehaeism, ^ but like all attempts at 
clothing transcendental ideas in the imagery of human thought, it fails 
to convey any tangible or intelligible impression. This our poet also 
seems to have felt, for he exclaims ^‘Who indeed knows? Who pro- 
claimed it here, whence, whence this creation was produced ? The gods 
were later than its production, therefore who knows whence it came ?’* 
And now a new thought dawns in the mind of the Rishi, a thought for 
which we were not prepared, and which apparently contradicts the 
whole train of argument or meditation that preceded. Whereas hither- 
to the problem of existence was conceived as a mere evolution of one 
substance, postulated by human "reasoning, the poet now speaks of an 
Adhyakasha, an overseer, a contemplator, who resides in the highest 
heavens. He, be says, knows it. And why? Because this creation 
came from him, whether he made it or not. The poet asserts the fact 
that this overseer is the source of creation, though he shrinks from 
determining the exact process, whether he created from himself, or 
from nothing, or from matter existing by itself. Here the poet might 
have stopped ; but there are yet four more words of extreme perplexity 
which close the poem. They may be interpreted in two ways. They 
either mean “ Or does he not know ?’' and this would be a question of 
defiance addressed to all who might doubt his former assertion ; or they 
mean Or he knows not, and this would be a confession of doubt on 
the part of the poet, startling perhaps after the firm assertion of jiis 
belief in this one overseer aud creator, yet not irreconcilable with that 
spirit of timidity displayed in the words, ‘‘whether he made it himself 
or not,’* which shrinks from asserting anything on a point where human 
reason, left to herself, can only guess and hope, and, if it venture on 
words, say in last resort, “Behold, we know not anything.” 

I subjoin a metrical translation of this hymn, which I owe to the 
kindness of a friend : — 

“ Nor aught nor naUght existed ; yon bright sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death-^henoe was there naught immortal, 

^ Lassen, Indisehe Altershumtkundc, tii, p, 409. 
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There was no ooiiHuo betwixt day and nit^ht ; 

The only One breathed breathlesH in itself* 

Other tluui it there nothing ainoo has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profoand,— an ocean without light. — 

The germ that slid lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came Jjovo iiii'in it, the new spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts diHOorned, 
Pondering, this iioiid between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth. 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty power arose— 
Nature below, and Power and Will above. 

Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here, 
Whenoe, whence this manifold creation sprang ?— • 
The gods themselves oume later into being.— ^ 

Who knows from wlieuee this great oreation sprang ? 
lie from whem all this great creation oanio. 

Whether his will created or was mute, 

The Most High seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it,— or perchance e'en Ho knows not. 


Manyofthe thoiigdits expressed in this hymn will, to most readers, 
appear to proceed rather from a school of mystic philosophers than fron^ 
a simple and primitive clan of shepherds and colonists. Meditations on 
the mysteries of creation ere genorally considered a luxury which no 
society can indulge in heforo ample provision has been made for the 
lower oravmga of human nature; such isuo douht the ease in modern 
tunes. Philosophers arise after the security of a stale has been estab- 
lished, after wealth h .s been acquired and accumulated in certain fami- 
les, after schools and uinvorsitios have been founded, and a taste created 
for those literary pursuits which, even in the mo^t advanced state of 
civilisation, must necessarily bo eonfined to but a small portion of our 
ever-toilmg community. Metaphysics,' whether in the form of poetry 
or prose, are, and a ways have been, the privilege of the limited iium- 
boc of mdepemlent tlunkers, and thoughts like those which wo find in 
tins ancient hymn, though clothed in a form of argument more in 
accordance with the requirements of our age, would fail to excite any 
interest except among the few who have learnt to deli-^ht in the 
speculations of a Plato, a Tauler, or a Coleridge But it would be false 

periods of oriental life. First of all, 
the meiely pbybical wants of a people living in the rioh plains of India 

tv of theh li^ iT 1 Secondly, such waS the eimplioi- 

f i 1 • f I ^ existed which could absorb the energies 

of the most high y gifted among them. Neithar war, nor politics nor 

andfm- the satLfection 

of a legitimate ambition Nor should it bo forgotten that, in the 
natural oourse of huinau life, there is after all imthin- that appeals 
with greater fores to our deepest interests than the problem o^^our 
exis enoe, o out beginumg and our end, of our dependence on a Higher 
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Power, and of our yearnings for a better life. With us these key- 
notes of human thought are drowned in the din of our busy sMiety. 
Artifioial interests have supplanted the natural desires of the human 
heart. Nor less should we forget how in these later ages most of us 
have learnt from the history of the past that our reason, in spite of her 
unextino-uishable aspirations, consumes this life in a prison the walls of 
which she cannot pierce, and where we only see light by lifting our 
eves on hio'h. All this was different in ancient times, and particularly 
amono a 'people so remarkably gifted for philosophical abstraction as 
the Hindus. Long before they began to oar#- for the laws of nature, 
the return of the seasons, the course of the stars, or any other scientific 
or practical subject, their thoughts were fixed on the one great and 
ever recurring question. What ami? What does all this world aronnd 
me mean? Is there a cause, is there a creator -a God ? or is it all 
illusion, chance, and fate ? Again and again the Rishis express 
their doubts, and the one knowledge which they value as wonderfull 
and excellent is the knowledge oira It cannot be right to 

class every poem and every verse in which rnystic or metaphysical 
speoulatioDs oomv as modern, simply because they resemble the Ian- 
eua-e of the Upanishads. These Upamshads did not_ spring into 
Sstenee on a sudden ; like a stream which has received many a 
SiunfcaTn torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the hteratura of the 
Unanishads proves, better than anything else, that the eleinents of 
their philosophical poetry came from a rnore distant fountain. The 
L nf lancynat^e^is thc most decisive for setting the relative age 
7vedio hymns” an 1 the occurrence of such a word as then, is 

more calcukted to rouse doubts as to the early date of this hymn thaa 
Sia most abstruse metaphysical ideas which may be discovered in it. 
H^r like that ascribed to Dirghatamas (i. 164.) contain, no doubt, 
Hymns ukb uuau » artificial conceptions, the lucubrations 

many verses ul of and original thinkers. But 

rather of conceited ^^Xe are lines which look like 

even in and bear^ the stamp of true and genuine feeling. 

tT. t^r^dL theWth Z tlbZ 

l“S S. .1 IMS spse..,;. 

, r ,-Un aamfk iri^nfin we read • ^^Breathing lies the 

iQtheSOth verse of the midst of its abodes. The 

quick-moving life, heav oj Y nn-^ara of the dead : the immortal is the 
living T Sometimes when these oracular sayings have 

b^fn'JronouncedT the Poet fms A"po°et^w\oT;^^ 

fa,ther. _ which boldly declares the exist- 

In the same hymn one i.i.nnch invoked under different names. 

1 -Thev oSfchim) Indra, Mitra, Varupa, Agni ; then he 
(Rv. 1. (iarutmat • that which is One the wise call 

is the J A.o-m, Yama,*. MAtaris'van.” Many of these 

“>« op““> 
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plained by later sophinls whu wiah to vepre-nnt them at4 a guarantee 
for the goholastie doetrines of the Vedftnta plnlo'^ophy. It was in the 
Upanishads ami in tiho Sfitras of VyHea that mo^t Sanskrit soholars 
became first aoqaaint.e<l with these quetations from the Veda, and 
heriaoj even after they liad been dii^covered in their oriijjinal ])laee in the 
hymns of the lti^«v(ula-.Ba!ihitfH a prejndie.e rennaJued aj^nonst their 
antiquity, fihie ideas which they cxprc'^ned w(n*e s\nq)ese<l to he of too 
abstract a nature for tlm uneducated poets of the Vedie aj^e. I am far 
from defonditi;:]; the opinion of those who maintained the existenoe of a 
school of prioste and philo'^ophets in the remotoBt a^es of the world, 
and who discovered the deepest wisdom in the religious mysteries and 
mythological traditions of the East. But the reaction which these 
extravagant theoties has produced goes too far, if every thought which 
touches on the problems of philosophy is to be rnaidcml indiscriminately 
as a modern forgery, if every conception whiedr reminds us of Moses, 
Plato, or the Apostles, is to be put down as imccssarily borrovvad from 
Jewish, (Steak or Christian sources, aud foisted tlumoe into the colleo- 
tions of the ancient poetry of t»he Hindus. 

There is what Loibnit'^ called a search 

after truth which was not couifintnl to tduj scho-jls of pritvsts or plnloso- 
pliers. Its langtiago, no doulit, is less exact tlian tdiat of an Aristotle, 
its tenets are vague, and tlm light winch it shcids on t.he dark depths of 
human thought resembles more the Hheet-lightning of a sombre evening, 
than the bright rays of a cIoudlaBdi suuriHC. Yet tliero is much to bo 
learnt by tlm historian and the philosopher from these ancient guesses 
at truth ; and we should not deprive ourselves of the new sourees which 
have HO unexpectedly been opened for studying the history of man, 

, feiarfiil and wonderful as his etructure, l^y ensting wanton doubts on all 
that conttioba with our own previous oonolusions. I add only one more 
hymn, in which the idea of one Clod ia expressed with suoh power and 
decision, that it will make ub hesitate before we deny to the Aryan 
nations an instinctive Monotheism* (Hv. x. 121*) 

“ In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light — ’He was 
the only born Lord of all that is* He stablishod the earth, and this 
«ky Who is the God no whom we shall offer our sacriOoe ? 

^ He who gives life, He who gives strength j whoso blesBing all the 
bright gods desire ; whose shadow is innnortality ; wliosc shadow is 
death ;• — Who is the God to whom wa shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who through His power is the only King of the breathing and 
awakening world y — He who governs all, man and beast Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He whose power^ these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river —He whose these regions are as it 
were His two arms Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm -He through 
whom the heaven was stablished— nay, the highest heaven— He who 
measured out the light in the air Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our saorifioe ? 
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to whooa. heaven and earth, standing Hrm by His will, look up, 
trembliag inwardly — He over wnorn the risini^ sun shines forth Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer oar saerifioe ? 

Wherever the i[ni<>hty watar^elouds went, where they plaoad the . 
seed and lit the fire, thence arose who is the only life, of the bright 
gods Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifiee ? 

He who by His might looked even over the water-elouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the sacrifice, He who is God above all gods ] 
—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy us— He the creator of the earth; or He, the 
righteous, who created the heaven; He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters ; — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice ?’» 

There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a particularly ancient 
data. On the contrary, there are expressions in it, especially the name 
of Hiranyagarbha, which seem to belong to a later age. Bur even if 
we assign the lowest possible date to this and similar hymns, eertain 
it is that they existed during the Mantra period, and before the compo- 
sition of the Br^hmanas ; certain it is that every verse and every 
syllable was counted in the Anukramanis of the Sutra period. With 
our received notions on the history of the human mind it may be difficult 
to account for facts like these ; but facts mnst not be made to evapor- 
ate in order to maintain a theory. The difficulty, such as it is, will be 

felt by all who think seriously and honestly on these problems. But it 
is better to state this difficulty than to conceal it. Evan if we assign 
all philosophical hymns to the la'^t years of the Mautra period, we have 
to account, in the 9th century B.c,, for thoughts which, like the steins 
of forest trees, disclose circles within eirebs, almost impossible to count. 
There are hymns which are deciaediy modern if compared with others : 
but if the most modern be ascribed to the antra period, what must 
be the date of the earliest relies of the Ohhandag age? There can be 
little doubt, for instance, that the 9dth bymn^ of the lOth book, a hymn 
which is likewise found in the 3lst book of the VAjasaneyi^sanhM, 
and in the 19th book of the Atharva-veda, is modern both in its charac- 
ter and in its diction. It is full of allusions to the sacrificial cere- 
monials, it uses technical philosophical terms, it mentions the three 
seasons in the order of Vasanta, spring, Grishma, summer, and Sarad, 

autumn ; it contains the only passage in the Rig-veda where the four 

oastes are enumerated. The evidence of language for the modern data 
of this composition is equally strong, Grishma, for iostance, the name 
for the hot season, does noo occur in any other hymn of the Rig-veda; 
and Vasanta also, the name of spring, does not belong to the earliest 
vocabulary of the Vedie poets. It qecurs but once more in the Rig-veda 
X. 161. 4,, in a passage where the three seasons are mentioned in the 
order of S'arad, autumn, He manta, winter, and Vasanta, spring. But 
in spite of all the indications of a modern date, this hymn, if our argu- 
ment holds good, must have existed before the beginning of the Brlth- 

^ A very careful discussion on this hymn, together with its text, 
translation, various readings and notes, is to be found in Dr. John Sfuir's 
^‘Original Sanskrit Texts/^ pp. 6— IL 
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muna period. I eea no possibility ha\^ wo oonid aooonnt in tho allnnionQ 
to it which ooour in the Brihmanas, or for its preMOrioo iti the Suihitlg 
of the Vftjeaanoyins, md Athatwaris, iinlosA wo admit that this poem 
formed part of the final eolleoMoa of Uio Iti.^ voila-sardutia^ the work 
of the At antra period, There are no traces anywhere of hymns having 
been added after that colleotion was elosed* except in the cage of the 
Khilas, and no secret is over made as to their Hpnrious character, 
Oriental scholar-^ are frequently sns|>ected of a doHire to make the 
literature of the eaBtorn nations appear mi)re ancient than it is As 
to myself, I can truly say that iiotluiti| would he to me a more welcome 
discovery, nothing would remove bo many doubts and diflieulties, as 
some suggestion as to the manner in which certain of the Vodic hymns 
could have been added to the original collection during the BriTlimana 
or Siitra periods, or, if possible, by the writers of our MSS*, of which 
most are not older than the loth century. But these AIS S., though so 
modern, are cheeked by the AnukramaniM. Every hymn which stands 
in our MSS, is counted in the Index of v^ uinaka, who is anterior to the 
mvaaion of Alexendar, The Sfttras, belonging to the same period as 
Saunakai prove the previous exis^tence of every chapter of tins Brflh- 

mapias : and I doubt whether there is a pingle liymu in the SanhitA 

of the Eigweda which ooul 1 not be checked by some passage of the 
Brahmanas and Sfitras, dthe chronologiea! limitB anMignod to the Siltra 
and Briihmana periods will seam to most Sanskrit Hoholars too narrow 
rather than too wide, and if we assign hut iMK) yesirs to the Mantra 
period, from 800 to 1000 b,o * and an equal number to the Chhandas 

period, from 1000 to 1200 n.o , we can do ho only under the supposition 

that during the early periods of history the growth of the human mind 
was more luxuriant than in later timoH, and that tlu? layers of thought 
were formed less slowly in the primary tliau in the tertiary ages of the 
world# 
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THE STORY OP ^ CJNAHSePHA., ACGORDINO TO THE ^AKHI 
OP THE AITAREYINS, COLLVrED WITH THE TEXT 

IN theSAnkhAyana-s'AkhA. 

The upper Hue shows the various readiugs of the ^&nkhSyaQa>Eutra8> 

?:i5rt5i sri^ 5 ?icf in^rT ^ 

!f cT^^T § q^cHTr?:tr 3;'sig: ^ n 

*T^?5iiT 35ifrr^^f3 ^ ^ ^ 

staff 

sria^afTR^fer w v H 

a TT=5atff 1 

fsTcTT aicf^a q^^iTsffacif gjf || r ii 
aiaci; irasai mm 3rTcr%^% i 

ara'cTT 3TC5 arfwai fqgsa; n ^ ii 

ans i 

air* 

srrcfTT ff 5Tir 3iir?ai: H itia^ifacrTf^aft II a II 
^ g f^g ^ aa: i 

gsf airrir fagsa h t ^"f%i a^ra? :|| a n 
3i?a f aTTn: f aT% ff^aa airaf faariT: i 

5 aiai f 1% ar ^affa? ga: aifag ll ^ II 

cara 

afaafaT afaaf^ ajff grar ^ i 

a^ar gaaai gear arf% ara^ II s ii 

aarrar arat ¥raf?t ai?^?aT ara% g^r i 

^ Some MSS. aooent these verses. There are no types to render these 
accents in print. 

2 Mitlirksharl I. p. 6b. L 6. has 
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S04 

3iTij^f35!«rT»jjFH^5T&?rrw4^®rlr ii =; ii 
^r!j#ciT^'5r*i5£r ^sts fTFr¥r?:fErf??i: i 
t iT irg^tiTM-:(W'TT sft ^JTfrlr ^JT: II s, II 
?Ti53€^r ?icPti »T!05?t ftrf ; i 

fftffT II II 

cT^crra s^'t pirt n {o II 

^ f%fi 5 iT ^^rTEKrr?! gF^r^rr ^ f^sfn rt: i 

«3C«r q«iT 1 !iCt ^iSF^OT 3IT^5f^ fsT^fW: 1 

deest Fir^ff || 

?,* ^ 1 ^ 4 % 'Tia^t cr?:mTr JTT^rifq ftrgfrtiTsffrr || ^^ || 

dee sti 

i:f?i 5 *5111 armw lU^ i\ 

?ET IlStT^. ^ t ^ ®r«[T & Sri^iffT pf 37^fl 

Ir^TxT 

gsira ^^tjf ’ctiJT’tg'ngrm g^iF it sn^rcTi lifr ^rsiT ri^rer ^ 
^^Tii sctirrprgTffi^T?: g^t it str’cnt iUfT fsjr qirr ffd s; gwt 

Pt^EfiT ^gi^Tsr- 

^31^ ^tFs^t pfirr <T |rcrrar3rf?T I ^ g?rT ’TjT?^ jrr^^f?r ^ l-triTPi ?T^r t 

qgFpT^dr ^ y^riFcgfi-j trm s:Frr ? 

git 3 ?[ij_ 

fgilsnt siTii ?i fpf^r nrrJl^fi ^ tTPTr'ar t q^T^rtt 

3tgr%s«i ?r ^a'?i'r ¥r?iF?T ^rtr srT’srTirr^i P^lr grHr ffpi 7T»Jf?T Fr5?:?5r % 
^ar srFf^ prlfHrrafT^Pi SIT if ?rr grarirs^ m^^Fci sift I 

ndif pit: i^T ^iaTT ttsiF?! f pit !=gr^gf f^ct‘PTTir»j mt ff?T nitf^ 

S. f=TT; cf fTtTT^T'ieq'PI SIT Sl^sr f'PIT 1TT%^fpI Tgl ^- 

siTsa: gift ^ wtlri|piT: gprsTH^s^j ifi vrsiFri gf?TT gfisrlsjai- 

Tr«r ?fT griTT ?r=i ci^ri pf^isr f ^g-t; gt^iFsit^ ?f frTsrgiTsgr!^ gt ?a(??i 
gsifpiT grsrteif iQifTig sTisitcir 

^ |rsiT53 grfi I ^iifsisr: T?TRT|%r vid^i *1 ^ iT’a^r vt^fH sEiprtf f sim:- 

stt'iiT 

cfi sTiir fFcr pi^^F^ ^ tttt^ Irffiar €^115 g siTSir?i5r^f 

giT xIER 

ni^Fci ^ ci'^^'^^T gsTnriTsrgrTnTgr Picitgf I nrij‘ csrrsrffi^rr 

^ ^ H fT«t 

Fqjf sTHT %fn m ? ^i^pRsrr 'stgtTfTiqTgitfqqTa^r) xn 
'g'snglKyil 

|/the iSaakh^yana-sutras. pkoa verse 11 before verse JO, 
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^ ^:T5iTrr g- 

ai»4r 3T5rr5 It^?: sit f %TKo?n|JTr* 

31^?n?T ?ifji^: q^^frgra II H 

«r 

srTsiTsn?Ti«r ^if^ ^ajr i 

qi^ qqg^r sfq i% fiii:cri ?3^i 'gt^f?r il ? il ^ 

’at ^ 

at%fa t qr aTfii5tTS%rai%^ f =aqk | ^rs^:- 

siITiTfqTq^qTq afii3[.- qq^Tqra i 

gr^qqqr a?:^T qjaqff: i 

sttq ^To ^ g^To 

aq qtcqrq; si&crr Eiq^ fcir^at^fq \\ r \\ 

5Er 

atlrfq t m qfnotrsqmfffd f rjflq 5CTqca?:q?:tt^ aar?: ^Ti?:Jc^rfar- 
qT^aia aftf?'. qa^rara ti 3ir«5t aa 3ii^>a?^f5sa%g^ 

a Tto 

fasa: 1 50% faq^iqia^a =a?cifa a^ti aa^l% U^ll 

a^fa t qi a^Srrs^afffa ^ aga ^acgq:q??(!:^ aaTJC ^^TS^iqaifai- 
n^Tq afqfjf: gqq^^a qa^tara u 
ajgaa: 

5E%: ^nar^T aafa'^af^^ra^ scrq?:: i 
afeia 

afag'^ai aa^ ^qsii a?:st^% uail 

a^fa t m aifrotTsarafafa f qaa ^acH^a^cq;^ aat^c !&rscq;aifar- , 
a^aia afa^.- q^'rara ii 

?: qa;g| 

a^ fa^fcT a^cfc^Tggga’c i 
^aaiw #^ao 

qi^ sTaia a a^aa a^sa^fa llHlI 

^ g K0^9 

at%fa t at arfr^rsara^fa i ag' aaca<acg% a»7a a^ fa^q- 
ife?a?q^q^ i afagfN^^ faa a fagflafa arafa i atao a aatf 

‘ The Stokhayaaa-sutras place the verses of ladra in a different order: 

1, 3, 4, 2, 5, and add a sixth verse at the end. 
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J&ISStW 

=gfxjt?: §fS3ft*i3 5Tt^i Mf^’ariTi’tSfqT^rqr ii^^n 

^1?|5lfei3f^»TJfH^T - ?t?P^ K g-Sli 

5Rtr ^7TIKit*TT&%SlT- 
^ ?J :?i?f 

rs\X 315 ^ ^®rT 

I?I?^»!|T&%5TT?HT5r ,_?fi?| 

deest deesb 

S'sr ffT^Ffi 51 ffsrrrfttfa lortufjife ittcTt 51 5 

nsq^ ^qT^?IT55r^g; gfjpq 5 !?Irf ^C^T R ?fJ7Tif iq i^TS^C^^qr^STW- 

deest ^ qis* 

^qiq ^ fqrR^^TqT53[ ^■=(T|q%qT?«Tq fqw?t^T ff?T R q^xif xmt- 
qqw^tqT ‘q®RS^q ?f qT (Uio.sl. 

gq^^RTTi^q eqt qsTT i:fq g^qfq PUStiiTs is^Fstqtf^fpt qjRq} grqra 

m q^ gqqq^qiisJr irou 

ri^wf qcT 3ci5t^q qirq;g qtqt=q ?f^qqf«^5arq^^ 5^:^ q^qmJr n^^u 
mmqT^q ^TfirmT 5rqo doc^st, 

Cl^q 5 fqijqTfqqT iTdTR^STqTflTCvrqqqfRgT E?{i|rqT€:q 3f nt^T 1 

qqi q fqfqj: I R tiqraTjnqq; ^rqqfe«iiqq*: 

fqg^Tsf 

fqil’i^qm'lifq qw 3^15: !?5?f « fdrq^ra 1 q^pq? qqr^qm 

Fq^qiiqqqrjr sqi^R 

qiaFaiq qq%-S=rTq fqjqf^qR q fqfqi; | ^ IrqiqTsrlrqq: 
cqr 

nqq< m sE^rt^q fqqfR^qrq^fq q^qr mt sfiq fq:jfiiq 

?^TqraT WT 5?J ^ 

qqrqm 5 ^q:ffq qrgqfqqt m fqsflFq’sqff^ ^qr? |qqrj qq- 

q^fq ii^^H ‘ 

■qxqrq^fq e qqriqfqftq q«iq tqqtqTgqWRR q;^q?^Jf qjqq^sqr^TTqr. 

x^q sFr q& 

fq^qqg^ q qqTqFqqqratflrl ^qrqt ,%F5rHe&q>qvqrtrq dTSFsTfq^- 
qqq^qTlXiqTFq??tqqq| l q.q%^qr5=I fxFqqi t qRqTqim^ 
?^qtqv:tT|% g ^fFqqRgq^WXlfq tq Rpqxfxicqqq <j%q ^ 
qiqq^'niq l FqgqjlsF^ qMqqx^fq I ?r q^trf ^(srrqgqRCTRTq 
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^pj«T t^rc^^qriifVfar fir^^ 5j 

c55r^^m3[f3^Tsf?r‘g5ram^^(fi7slf^j{i^T 1 

^ c^^?inT\% !{qT^ 

t^Ts^cTfist rCTc^^^rirr ?frr ^ st^t jh itiTt ^- 

f<? 3 ^pl -_,.^ 

1 cf 311 t ^^TJTT^f^gi ^feg: 

^ ^ — 5^ . , 

i^TriT: wf^i’s^cfiT^cf 3 ^ 31 I«I ^Tc^^*?nrt ^ !!rfii% 

?c^^5r ^T Jiff^ 

^rirqr #%?t ^riT^Tci^^iET ^ f 3 [ sittt 

?ig| 

iTJT^T ff?:?5:7r4 n^am ncft^iTtr ffn 3ftfs[ g 

'Fgu’sr c^tciT^^TJT ffcT g^f^TcT 3 %;T HJlf^fsiT 

c’q[?’PrT^ f fa 

g ^gna c^c^^sfru ifa ^ g’s^Tgraafr^TiT g%a 
faa^T q.dr ag^annrT f 

5 iprr^sa giT5[T fgqtrdT gg% a;a;a ^^aisRiE^T^* viacgafr^ai^^^- 

agarar tag ^la^Eaift^rsi; 
a 5 Tat fa»iiOTgg%STT^ stia n^^n agf^a 3;g^cata ^TS^arfj 

^^aT Tran’S tcf 3ia taTfa;aa ga;trTi ^ — 

^astrn^saiaa 1 ^^arffraagfnTftigaTa c^ gl 

?fa a^arfjia ^grjT’rfngc^T’ss^a: ^fa ^"TaTjad anafiraTai* 

?ca^a S[rtJTai^aJT¥7araa/^rf5gs aTaTW^caanara ^ 

aTft:aafarT:sar «Ta^ta ggj’fa ^ f«3' ^ 

ft;jTa?aTT:5^ _ga?fflsragfff; a^aiframfiTi'faT 

«it ^ca safsaa^^Tsia g^faura 

aasTTi^naagan^aafafiTa ca' %r aiT aa^n^a fasTfa^ar^am^aira 
%Tijfyg CT aiara a 5 c^aai iR^tt 

gjsaafaJTTfaatag'i^ainai aasir: fai^a" at^if^caa 5 — _ 

3i?i f ft ^ 

fa^aTftr?^aTaai«aTS[ \ ’sr trarai^aa; ^laafe^ 
gaa 3 a ^?rfa '^fi ^tara fawf*?^ tai ai %yi aiwT:iaifa 5 
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' ar ?f g'm=5rTif^grn^» 

^srcim %?rif-T-7 sTiiqf ri^ ? sRrfq'^^iigfTW-iT; w 
# fir rtfi iff aif^rifir 

%Ff faf.^rTsriT f fa ra sipaar-' 

€ 

<rj 

afafa: Ufa: I iTfrfinrr? sai:r^ arfafa h ^ 

s[T^ fw 

^aTa^a:fr'iTS5[j^'€caT 5Tfa§’?cf a i aai affTJi jaarfa 

a 

carrinftaT agjfax ?fa ^ ^lararafna: at ara aafa art 

f rif a^ 

aijf aat ®cf i aa^ a'^^a afaaa a'aifafa i ^ fjai=a ^asffaf 
r=a araaT #g[TtjaTaT'T[ 

a: ?i^?aTaaj gtafrgpaHa^a nsa’c: i aiai-rf; .w3[(??aiarx wa’f caar 
ar aatafafa sT fa n ll 'alfff 

i:aftai#^a fafa a fatjatfaa annarc rlra!^ faqaifsiar w^a m 

faaa.t 

;^raafia: :{rraa fafaat i ^ar gaatFafa 

a ^ ^ 

samara ^a;^'r: a t^aar ar aaar ^rrafa aar a^i aJ^affa^c^r 
m gaarfafa i ^ irara fassarf^rar ^ gangt 

^T^aa sr aar ^ara;^ i a^arff ^ art ^a t rtrarf aa ffa bt 

^ara ^ar^a; ^arar^!! t aaTcBfrn^jk & fat i aatig W’rasff- 

aia* HhMI 

arft'^at aa jaarfaaia ^ fasaTfaa: jaratiiaaraTa >j<irraa 

^tgta fa^v^s^fufa 

saaaT ^?^xi5k: 1 1 %a ’esrar^t st^saia a;«q'-:a fafa n ^'S w 



a^a f fariarfira^ KJOcf jar sn^i; aaiala sarai^r 'f ara- 

xia a< 

c9K5ftaT^€i§5aTaf§Taai;a55tFal aTa3ari5i?rT^^ airr a#g* 
it *fefr: TOn xr deest J^faar efat af^a ^aar doesfe 
fa a s?tT:^^Tj snaxTt.sferat g^faat f^ac'^r ag^ . ,.aafa t^ar* 
fast ?^art<caa t a^agaiB^aarajafataje:^ ^ 

faar a^aaf irfaar; i ^ ^ara a^ar^ts rfatstaT wtiJ aar: ftrai 
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f !Rr: fqclT 5f5TTfft^ ^cIR^ 

^jTTsOt ?rf%iTfeffi^ g?T I 

# ll R'i II i t 

nif sFTTg-lcJr^r ? orglr^; %t 

srsTT 

35jt; T^Tfcfr »if|['«?rq i ^ jtr m gr!?:afn;5 ttt ii 

gi'sr^: I 

*irf^?rtf 1 eif !as!iT ^ n:^r m 11 

5ig?r 

m f:f?i5RT gtd t^^raFiRft=^cr ^[rsf jt fgat mg g 

sf ^ g 

11 % ^wrm ^if i gifet^ 

mf«im: It 

cffe^ RT: U 

sr^^rar «i^i5R^TRg fR; i mNiqc?r ^\=s( mf^qqTg, ii 

^^jdqm^urxjf q5i:sqmi!«nqqft:fe?r 

|gcm:^sng»Tra‘ qSlqifrqRT^qnf g^m f^- 

■oiic^Tfir 

^tRqifwqrgFftg srrgs ^^JR^fgqrm^g: it^q'qT% t 
5qig^ ^g gc^R^qc^Tfkc’TO; sii%g^ g^fg grmrn srrfgfg t 

g^% JTTgg tta ^tg gpurggig =g qigr^g^: g?:m?i'T mar 

fgfsig')^ wTRswig 3Tf’agTq^tg«#g;tiqRr’3Tig g uftR^R 
jqcf gg^im ?Tcgi^qg% 

g^g: ^rs^g qfggft^ 

f 

^^garr^gg’ct w gqg q;Tm §: sg%R^ 

fgmill^ill 
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Abharadvasu, 20 2, 

Abhidharma, 43. 

Abhi^’arllpa<.^arau, 248* 
AbhijurinapniHiluina, 158* 
Abhimanyu, 127. 

Abhdfci Tvtlshtra. 231. 
Abhry&di-rauhiaiiata, 180, 

Aoh&ra, 51, 69* 

Aehhivika, 237, 247, 
Adbhuta-brlhmana, 182. 

Adhikira, 38* 

Adhvaryu, 62, 90, seq , 226, 237,247, 
seq.^258, 

Adhyaryvi-brAlnuaiia, 99, 

AdhyAya (E, V.), ill 
Adhyoti, 161. 

Adiyta, 173, 211, 233, S38, 23(i. 
Adityauamayaiiam, 91. 

Agasfci, 202. 

Agaataya\i, 202. 

Agastya, 202, 244, 

Aggrameu, 145. 

Aghamarshanfllj, 202. 
Aghamarshana, 202. 

Agni, SI, 206, 21.7, 221, 228, 234, 
287, seq. 230, 289, saq, 

AgnibhO KiVyapa, 234. 
Agniohayana, 186. 

Agni Idhma, 245. 

Agnldbra 237,247. 

Agnirahasya, 188. 

Agnish{oma 92, 185. 

Agnihotra, 185, 206, 221, 248. 
Agnives'ya, 73, 229. 
Agnives'yayana, 73. 

Agnyadhftna, 15. 
Agnjadheyamantras, 185. 
Agnyupasthlua, 185. 

Agrayana, 73. 

Ahalya, 279. 

Ahavaniya, 105. 

Ahina, 109, 248. 

Ahati, 206. 

Ahvaraka, 71, 73, 192, (var, lee. 
Ahur.) 

Ai^dineya, 194, 

Aitareya-ftraijiyaka, 79, 92, 175. 


Aifearoya-brainnana, 91, 18l, 186, 
(oxlraci) (i. 1—0.) 205-214 (a. 19,) 
30, (V. 14.) 22,3. ,w/. 
Aitar«ya-u])aiUHliad, 170. 
Aitaroyi-H'aivha, 95, 100. 

Aitihya, .55. 

Ajatuillui, 197, 201. 

Aiftl.n (gotra), 202. 

Ajatas'atm, 155. 

Ajigarta, 2l0, seq. 

Ajya, 197, (Kaorifioial) 202. 

Akhyana, 21. seq, 

Akhyata, 84. 

Akahara, 84, 176, 157, 166. 
AlambAyini-pulini, 232. 

Alanshin, 191. 

Alainbi-pnl.ra, 232. 

Aloxatitlor, 13, 15, 144, 

Amala, 19.5. 

AinAvftaya ^ai/d., 229, 234 
AitibariHhd, 201. 

Aiubhiriit, 233, 

Anatuiaj'i (;h?ln(Uiau,j 283* 

Ai)dhru, 220, 

Andomatin, 174* 

An^a (country) 3(\ (aljdiabot) 273. 
iho Vodan^aH, 103. 

28, 17 1/237, (raoo) 120,223. 
An|y?iraMftin-ayanaTO| 92* 

An^irana (;Lifolra)j 200, mq, (pmirara), 

200 . 

An^ira'-a-vada^ 230* 

Auj^isi 17L 
AnjaljiHava., 21 8. 

Ahs'u DliAnanjayya, 229, 234. 
Avrmw/xia 83* 

Aniibvdhniana, 190. 

Anudruta (alphabet), 272. 
Amikraioani. 112-119. 

Anukratnani of the Atharvana, 118* 
Anakramaiu, of tho Aliroyi-B^AkM, 
llfS, 

Anukrauxani of the Mftdhyandiaa** 

e'ftkha 117. 

Anviktamautrakathanam, 186. 
AnumUna, 50 note. 

Amipada-sfltra, 56, 109* 
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AnmMubh, f . 116. aU’ 

Anllstot^a-B^^tra 109. 

Anfipa, 199' 

Anuvaohana, ^ 

Anuv&ka, 114-116. ^ 

Anav&ka-anutmmapi, lid. 

Anuvaka-sankhya, 132, Idrf. 
Anuvritti, 38. ^ 

Anuvyakhya, 56, 92. 

^.nyatareya, 74. 

Apadya ishtayah, 116. 

ijastamba-brahmana, l02 
Apastamba-kalpa-satra, 101, 

i^astamba.samayaehanka, 51 54, 

Apa^slamba-samayaoharika-bhashya, 

Apastambias, 116, 195. 

Apis' all. 73. 

Apnavana, 20U. 

Apri-sakta, 244-2 • 

ArSla Dharfceya Saun 23^ 
Aranyakas, 52, I'’) 

Arbuda Kadravey, 20. 

Arohabhin, 191. 

Arohananasa, 200. 

Arddhachandra, 2b7. 

Arddhatcha, 178. 

84. 

Aristarchos, B3. 

Aristotle, 83, seq* 

Arjana, 22 seg[* 

Arkin, 257. 

Pb.hv), 118 

Arsh^Bukramani, llo. 

. Wl, 116. 

Arshtishena, 200, 202. 
Artabhagi-putra, 232. ^ 

• Arthavada, 46. seg. 48, 88, 2iio. 
Apdpa, 83. 

Aruna 233. , 

Aruna-s'akha, 50. ' 

Aranaketukaohiti, ll«' 

Arunaparaji (kalpah), 100. 
Amnin, 190. _ _ 

Aryamabhuti ^alabava, 233. 
Aryatoar^dha Gobkilaj Zoa. 

Aryan (raoe), 7 8. 


Asat. 169, 

Asamati, 256. _ ^ 

Asanga, Play ogi, 260. 

Ashtakah, 201. 

Ashthalakatba, 193. 

Ashtadhyayi, 187. 

Ashti, 11.5. 

Asita, 44. 

Asita, 202. . 

Asita Dbanvana, 20. 

Asitamriga, 256. 

Asita Varshagana, 233. 

Asura, 20,^120. 

AsuravidyS, 20. 

Asura veda, 238. 

AsurAyana, 196, 232. 

Asuri, 231, 232. 

As'maratha (kalpa), 90, 

As'oka, 19, 136, 142, seq. - 
147, 154, 279. 

As'oka-yardliana, 155. ^2, 

As'vaiayana, 50, 12 1 , fl8 

As'vaiayana.brabmana,94,l01,118- 

As'vaiayana ebarana, 193. 

A.'.«i»j.o.-st;by* “I, ..j, 

As'vaiayana- grihya-sutra, iA ^ 

104. sea. , 

As'vaiayana-kalpa-sOtra, 93, lOl, 

199. . ^ . 

As'vamyana-s'akhokta-mantra-sanhi. 

ta, 250. 

As'vamedha, 186. 

As'vamitra, Gobhila, 234. 

As'vinau, 217, 230. 

Atharvan, 172, 288. 

Atharvana, 235, seq. 

Atharvangiras (race), 235, 3 . 

Atharvan-Daiva, 230. 
Atharva-veda, 62, 235 sep 

Atbarva-veda-anukramani, 118. 
Atharva-veda-brahmana, 235, 239. 
Atharva-veda-charana, 195, seq^ 
Atharva-veda-iyotisba, 111. 

Atbarva-veda-kalpa, 104. 

Atharva-veda-pans ishta, 131. 
Atharva-veda-pratis akhya, 72. 
Atidhanvan Saunaka, 234, 
Atiiagati 115. 
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Atirfttra, 91. 

Atis'akvari, Il5. 

Atifchyoshti, 185, 

Atkila, 201. 

Atkik, t(n. 

AtraaOj 10, 11—13, lOik 
Atmlimnda, 125, 

Afcrayalv, 201. 

Atri,'22, 47, 177. 

Au-eya, 71, 73, 201, 229, «,/. 
Atreya-s'akha, 28, 115, .v,. 
Afcteyi-putra, 231. 

Atfchakatb^, 146, 162. 

Afcyashti, 77, 115. 

Auehathya, 200. 

Aadala, 201. 

Audav&hi, 107, 229. 

Audhoya, 105, (»or. Ion. Aulchya 
Addha, Ughoya). 
Audiuubarftyann, 74. 

A\ikli5ya, 121, 1S)0, li^3, (par. foi 
Auksliya, Ausheya, Aukliya). 
Aulftpin, 190. 

Aupajandhani, 2 9. 

Aupatnauyava, 74, 193, 

Aop&sana, 248. 

Aupas'ivi, 74. 

Aurnavflbha, 74, 229. 

Aurva, 47, 200. 

Aua'ija, 201. 

Avabritha, 218. 

AvadO,nas'ataka, 123. 

Avasatihya, 105. 

Avatika, 194. 

AvatsAra 202, 

Avyakrita, 169, 

Ayasya, 217, 230, 267. 

AyAsya, 200. 

Ayushtoma, 91. 

Ayuta, 207. 

B 

Babhravya, 74. 

BAdeyl-putra, 230, 

B&dhaula, 200. 

Badhryas'va, 200. 

Bagavedam, 3, 
Bhavricha-brahmana, 40, 86, 
Bahvrioha-paris'ishta, 131. 
Bahvrioha-upanishad, 169. 

Biida, 200. 

Baladeva, 186, 


Ralakoslm, 81. 

Baiiga, 139, (alphabet), 272, 

Baiulhii, 256. 

Iiarhadukthya. 200. 

Barhanpatyn, 200. 

Biiryua/.a, !(!. 

litlHlikabi-H'ilkhfl, 70, 91, 9^, 114, 
i92, 

Baudliayana-gpiliya-fifttra, 104, 199 
r.audhflyaiui-kal]>a-H(lfcra, lOl, 103. 
BaudliAyatiiya-brilhimina, 184. 
Baudhoya, 194, (t)ar, Angh,, 

(laudh.,-dlu'\yatui). 

Baudhi-pnfcra, 231. 

Bhtldhaiila, 200. 

Bhadra.kalpa, 1B7. 

BhadraaOra, 164. 

, BhadraKona, 140. 

Bhf>gavuta-piu'fl.»a, 3, 

Hhagurikfmha, HI. 

. Bhagurin, 114. 

Bbaiinayaviih, 20t, 

Bhkllavin, 101, 190, 

Blullnld-pulra, 231, 

Bbiliiumali Aiipaiiuuiyava, 232. 
Bharadvnja, 22, 120, 178, 200, 269. 
Bharadvll j agiiivoa'yllh, 200 . 
Bbaradvfl'ia, 71, 74, 200, 229. 
Bharadvftja-griiiya-aOtra, 104. 
Bharadvilja-kalpa-HOtra, 101, 103. 
BliArailvajinfi, 194. 

Bbarailvaji piifcra, 281. 

Bbarta, 47. 

BliftiMta (opio pooHi), 22, $eq. 24, 
(raoo) 2‘t, 24. 

Bl»argava, 20(). 

Bhai'tttyaa'va, 2)1. 

Bhflflha, 78. 

Bhashya, 72. 

Bhaitabli&skaraHiia'ra, 126. 
BhatiaohAryas, 48. 

Bhaumadeva (alphabet), 272. 
Bhavatrftta Sftyasthi, 283. 

Bhima, 23. 

Bhishaja, 20. 

BhOdeva, 42. 

Bhflraimitra i»ar.7tf<j.*p«tra), 168. 
BhtttayajSa, 48. 

Bhpigu, 9, 28, 120, 200, 287. 

Bidftlji, 200. 

BindnaAra, 141, 152. 
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BrahtnacWrin, 105, 106. 

Brahma kArikA, 120. 

Brahma-veda, 235, 

Brahmavriddhi Chhandogam, 
Brahman, 15 ,. 29, 31, 168,171, 228, 

Brahman ^.raee), 10^, seg. 212. 
Brahman (priests), 63, 235, 2 7, 

247, 260. _ ,os. 

Brahmanism, 17, 18, 43, seq^, > 

Brahmana, 39, 40, 88, 97, 59, 54 
seq. 84, (names), 187, ssg. (period), 

164, 240. ^ 

Brahmana-charaea, 99, 
Brfi'hmaDS.ehhansin, 237, 2*7» 
Brahminda, 21. 

Br^hmapaUa'a, .c> 

BrahmayajSa, 48, 185,24 . 

BShadlranyaka, 56, 170, 172, seq, 
(extract), 11 — 13- 
BrihaddevatS., 113, seq. 

Brihadratha, 153. 

Birihadukthah, 200. 

Brihadvasa Gobhila, 234. 

Brihaspati, 67, 257. 

Brihaspati S&yasthi, 233. 

Brihati, 115, 211. 

■Buddha (S&kya Mam), 17, s®?- 
seq. 46, 62, 136, 148, (Smriti) 
46, seq, (date), 137 , 143, 156. 
Buddhism, 17, seq, 42, seq, 136, seq 
Buddistio chronology, 13’, 139, seq 
Buddhistic councils, 133, 141, seq. 
Buddhistic revelation, 44. 


Ceylonese era, 18, 201. 

Cevlonese chronologists, lo/, 

i4i. . 

Chakra varti, 136. 

Ch&kravarmana, 74. 
Chamasadhvaryu, 237. 

Chanakko, (Chanakya), 146, 148 
151, 153, seq. 

Chanasita, 2 1 2. 

Chando, 150. , 

Chandragupta, 126, 141, 145. 

Chandramas, 237 . ; 


Cbaraka-s'^lili^j ®0» 182, 190, 

192 

Charaiia, 63, 65, seq. 95, 98, 103, 
192,' 198. 

Charana, 65, 

Charanavidya, 197* 

Charanavyiiha, 13(^, seq* 191* 
Charaniya-s'^kh^, 117. 

Ch^irllyaniya, i93* 

Obarmas'iras, 74. 

Ohara, 205. 

Ghli.rv^ka, 47. 

Chaturm^sya, 185, 248. 

Ch^tur^tra, 47. 

Ch^tarhotra, 116. 
ChhSgagalakshaDam, 132. 
Chh^galeyin, 194, var. lec, Ohaikeya, 
Chh&geya). ^ , 

Chhandas, 76—77 (period), 277»301. 
ChhaDdoga-brihmaaa, 91, lo2, seq, 

Ohhandoga-paris'ishta, 1®^*^^ 

Chhandoga priests, 89, 225, 2»>5, seq, 
Chh^ndogya-apanishad, 83, 167, seq, 
Chikita, 201. 

China (alphabet), 273. 

Chinapati, 158. 

Chinese chronologists, 139. 
Chityaparishekadimantras, 185. 

«huda, BhSgavifeti, 233. 

Chyavana, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 129. ^ 

Oarfcias, Q., 144, 271. 


Badhyach Itharvana, 230. 
Dairghatamasa, 200. 

Daivala, 202.^ 

Daivatam (Naigey^n&m riksnv), llo 
Daivata (nirukta). 80. 

Daivatarasa, 201, 

Daivod^sa, 200. 

Daivyau hot&raii, 245. 

Dakshina, 105, (alphabets), 272. 
Dalbhya, 74 
D6,moda, 197. 

D6.nastuti, 260.^ 

Darada (alphabet), 272, 

DltrS. Shakoh, 171. 

Darbhya, 201. 

Dlrdhacbyutai 202. 
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DarsVpIlrgiainfl'Sauj 18'% 20<*j 242, 
248. 

Dasenkelleya, 189. 

Das'aratha, 25, 155. 

Denarius, 128. 

Deva-anukramant, 113. 
Deva-dars'aiun, 190. 

Devanagari, 273. 

Devanampriya Tishya, 141. 
Devantyayauaii, 2(>(). 
Devarajayajvati, 112, 125. 

Devai-ata, 218. 

Devasyamin, 199, 219, seg, 
Devatarasa Savasayaiia, 234. 
Devatadhyaya'brahniana, 182. 
Devavpitti, 128- 
DevayajBa, 48. 

Devir dVarali, 254. 

Dhananando, 146, 148, 1 49, 152, 
DhananjayAb, 201, 

Dliftnanjayya, 92, 201. 

Dharbaka, 1.55, 

Dharma, 62, 

Dhartna-Indra, 21. 

Dharma sQtra, 107, 108. 
Dharma.sftstra, 70. 

Dharmfts'oka, 142, 146, 
Dh&ranUdhyftyana, 208. 

DhUtusena, 139. 

Dhpiti, 115. 

Dhpiti Aindrota Sauu., 234, 
Dharfcasvamin, 199. 

Diksha, 206. 

Dikshaniya, 9l. 206, 212, 242. 
Dinara, 127, seq. 

Diodorus Sioulus, 144, 

Dipayans'a, 139. 

Dirghatamas, 10, 19, 29, 244, 
Dirghatamasak, 200. 

Divahs'yenaya ishtayalf, llO. 
Divodasa, 213. 

Divyavadana, 128. 
Drahyayana-sfitra, 93, 99. 109 
Draupadi, 28, se{. 

Dravidas, 175 (alphabet), 272. 
Dundhubha, 193. 

Durga, 68. 

Dnshmanta, 19 
Dashtagamani, 140. 

Dvaraka, 23. 

Dvapara (age), 216. 


Dvadas'Aha, 02, note. 

Dvivindn, 26S. 

£ 

BkAha, 109, 248. 

EkapadO, 115. 

KkarHlii, 230. 

F,rnnnol)oaH, 144, eeg, 

Ei5our-V(idaiu, 3. 

F 

Pahiaii, 188. 

C3' 

Q a'iakumbaifi’iti, 207 . 
aaiava, 74, 201, 230. 

(bilifea, 115. 

(iana, 197. 

(lanagari, 24o. 

(laniikii, 111, 

(langaridin, 144. , 

(lardliahiinukha, 8And., 234, 
(larg.ah, 201, 

Uargi-puirni, 232. 

(lar-ya, 74, 85, 201, 

(« Ai’hii]*alya, 1 (t.5. 

(lAiiiya (‘.ertuaiiuicH, 61 
(sart.i^iiiiiadii, 200. 

(latlift, 21, 180, 

(lathiiui, 202. 

(laihin KauKiku, 219. 

(Jfltpi (Jautiiiaia, 234. 
Uaulgulavi-piitra (labliila, 234. 
(laupayaiui, 2.50, 

(lautaiua-Hfitra, 27, 61. (grammarian) 
74, S.-V. lot, ((diarana) 190, 200, 
229. 

Gttufcamj-putra, 232. 
Gavftiia*ayanam, 91. 

OavishthirAl^, 201. 

GaviHlithira, 201 
(Hyatri, 115, 205. 

Ga* atrin, 257. 

Gharraadinishki'itis, 186( 

Ghaura, 201, 

Ghora, 21). 

Ghosha, 178. 

Ghoso, 160. 

Qhpitalmis'ika, 47, 231. 

Qiris'armaa Kantlmviddhi, 23,3, 
Qobhila, 27, 183, 228, 238. 

,Gobbila (astronomy), 111. 
•Gobhila-griyha.sfttra, 105. 
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Gobhila-pushpa-slitraj 109, 

Gokula, lOSj (ran Jefl^-khu-j-svalu,- 
laka), 

Goia, 270, 

Gopatha'-brahmana, 235, 239. 
Goptri, 237. 

Goshtoma, 91. 

Gotamab, 200. 

Gotra, 199 — 204. 
Grahagrahanamantras, 185. 
GrahanUdbyayana, 268. 
Grahayuddha, 111. 

Grantha, 23, 274, seq. 

Gr^vastut, 237, 24?. 

Greece and India, 8, seq. 15, seq. 
Griha, 105. 

Grihapati, 237, 247. 

Grihya (fire), 105. 

Grihya-sfltra, 63, 69, 104, 107. 
Gritsamada, 14, 22, 48, 178, 244, 
Guhy4des'&h, 166, 

Gungu, i66. 

GurudevasV^min, 199. 

H 

Haji Ibrahim ^irhindi, 171.^ 
Haradatta (Apastamba SSmsQtra 
bhashya', (extract) 62 — 54. 

Hari, 120. 

H^ridr^vin, 190. 

H&ridraviya, 203. 

Ililrikarni-putra, 232. 

Haris'ohandra, 214, 257. 

Harita, 201. 

Harita Kas'yapa, 233. 

Harita, 74. 

Harivans'a, 120. 

Harshaka, 154. 

Hautrakam, 141, 134. 

Hemachandra, 125. 

Herodotus, 25. 

Hiouen-thsang, ISYj Beq, 
Hiranyakes'i (SatylshMha), 102. 
Hiranyakes'i-charana, 195. 
Hiranyakesi-grihya-sutra, 104. 
Hiranyakes'i-kalpa-sutra, 103. 
Homamantrls, 185. 

Homer, 263. 

Hotraka, 237. 

Hotfi, 62, 90, 207, s&q* 236. seg. 
247, W. 


3i5 

Huna (alphabet), 273, 

I 

IdhmavSha, 202. 

Ik8hv4ka (race), 214, 229. 

Ha, 245. 

In (affix), 96. 

Indra, 31, 120, 216, 232, 234, 279. 
.281,287. 

Indrabhu Kas'yapa, 234. 
Indrapramada, 202. 

Indrota Saunaka, 234. 

Indus, 7. 

Ishtakapuranam, 132. seq* 

Ishti, 206. 

Is"a-upanishad, 166, 170. 

Kara, 175. 

Iti, 179. 

Itihasa, 21, seq, 46, 50, 55. 
Itihasa-veda, 21, 238. 

J 


% 


Jabaia, 195. 

Jagaddhara, 65. 

Jagaia, 197. 

Jagati, 115,211. 

Jahnu, 219. 

Jaimini, 45, seg. 200. 
Jaiminiya-eharana, I96» 

Jainas, 136. 

Jaivantayana, 229. 

Jamadagna, 2o0, 

J^madagna Vatsah, 200, 

Jamadagni (father of Rama), 256. 
Jamadagnyah, 200, 

Janaka(v. I. Ajaka, Rajaka), 160. 
Janaka Vaideha, 19, 41, 172, 221 
Janaki Ayasthuna, 233. 
Janame 3 aya Parikshita, 256.. 

Jarayu, 208. 

Jatukarnya, 74, 214, 229, uq 
Jayala, 197. 

J^yanti-putra, 231. 

Jifav^-vat BMhayoga, 233. 

9'ma, 129, ssq^ 

Jinendra, 129. 

Jn§-nak5ndam, 186, 

Jd^nayogya, 196. 

Justin, 143. 

Jyotisha, 109, sgg, 

I Jyotishtoma, 92, 248. 
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K 

K», 228. 

Kadvftt, 228. 

Kahola, 107. 

ICais'orya 281. 

Kaivartanonda, 152. 

Kftkavama, 164. 

Kiikubha, 115. 

KakshivantalA, 200. 

Kakshivat, 10, 19, 29. 

Kakshivat Aus'ija, 260. 

K&kshivata, 201. 

Kaiabava, 201. 

K&labavi.biAhmana, 57, 60. 

Kalama, 271. 

Kaldnaa, 15, snq, 

Kaiapa, 65, lyl, mU 196 (v. l.» 

laiopa). 

icaiapaka, 66. 

Kaiapin, 191, note. 

Kaias'oka, 146, uq. 

Kaleya, 196, (v. 1. Kalufca). 

Kalhana Pandita, 126. 

Kali, (aj'a), 216. 

KaU, 270. 

Kalinga, 80, 139. 

Kalpa, 179—190. 
Kalpanupada-sktra, 109. 
Kalpa-sktra, 48, 49, 87, eeq. l08. 
Kamaliiis, 191. 

Kaixhio-foXoi, 174. 

Kambojas, 28. 

Katnboja, Aupamanyava, 283. 

Kaudas, 116. 

Kap^amayana, 74. 

Kan^aimkrama, 116, eeq. 
Kandhadatfco, 150. 

Kapdikas, ll6. 

Kanishka, 155, seq. 159, 178. 

Kanva^ji, 201. 

Kapva, 74, 201. 

Kapva-s'akha, 94, 95, 195. 

Kanvayana, 155. 

Kapardisvatniu, 199, 

Kapayabi^‘201. 

Kapila, 33, 43, 52. 

Kapila, 52. 

Kapila-vastu, 52. 

Kapileya Panohasikha, 62. 
Kapishthala-kathab, 174, 193. 

Kannla. IflR Ir, 1 18 nia 


Kfipya Piltanolmk, 62, 

Karka, 133. 

Kanna^ 34, 

Karnia-k/iutla (V<ula), <>0, 
Kavma-pradjpa, 28, 106. 

KanuaiMliu (kalpa), 00, 190, 
KarnfttalaiH, 190*. 

KarHakoyi-piiit’a, 232. 

Kani-ayain, 220. 

Kan'yapa, 9, 74, 202. 228, 

Ktts^yapa Naidhruvt, 233. 

Kas^yapai^,, 202, 256. 

Ka/yapci, 74, 202. 
KaB'yapivaiakyamathari-puka, 232» 
Kat&b, 20L 

Ealhab, G4, 116, 190, 194. 

Ka Jia«npaniHkatk 1 70. 

Kftikaka, 65, llO. 
Kkiliaka-fjfriliya-HOtra, I04i 
liftihakya, 74. 

KaUia-Hiltra, 103. 

Katya, 201. 

Kat,yftyarui; 2 1 , 23, 50, ] 19, 124, 

I Biukihint), 158. 
Katyayiyia-ruiukramnuf, 77f 112. 
Katyayuna kalpa-nfitra, 94, 104, 

Katyayana (inoinOi 76. 
Katyayana-puria'iHhta, 131, 133# 
Katylyana-prati/akhya, 71, 84, 
Katyayana^pja^rautha-HOtrai 109. 
Katylyant, 12, 

Kfttyayaniya /nkha, 131, 195# 
Kauhali-putra, 7 k. 

KauoakliiTiB, 197, 

Kaundijiya, 74, 202, 23{k 
Kaoiulioyayana, 230. 

Ka tvs h i t a k i - a va n y aka, 1 7 6 * 
Kavtshltaki brahmana, 94, 18'J 182 
(extract; (xi), 30* (xxvi. 5), 215# 
Kaushit-aki-B'akha, 94, 96, 
Kausliftaki- upauinhad 17 6. 

EatiBamM, 125#' 

Kausika, 190. 

Kaus^'ikdyani, 230. 

Kavis^iklkalpalji, 97, 191# 
Kauthuma-B'ftkhft, 94, 108, 118, 196* 
Kau{ilya, 166. 

Kautsa, 74, 94, 283# 

Kautsf-putra, 232. 

ICavasha, 19, 30# 

traYrtm, . m 
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Kayastha, 270, 

Kena-upanishad, 170. 

Ketuohira, 111. 

Ketu VS-jja, 234. 
Kh&dira-grihy^i-sutra, 105 
Khallalas/ 196. 

Kh^ndikeyasj 116, 190, 193, (v, 1. 
Sh¥nd.) 

Khas'ya (alphabet), 273. 

Khila, 113, 115, 1:5, 18o. 

KXi(7^9, 84. 

Kratusangraha, 131. 
Eratusangraha-Sankhya, 132 seq, 
Eraunohikiputrau, 232, 

Eraushtuki, 74, 113, 

Erishna V^sudeva, 23. 

Eris'as'vins (kalpa), 96, 190, 

Erita (age), 216. 

Eshairakalambhin, 94. 

Eshatraujas, 154. 

Eshatriya (race), 9, 42, 107, 195, 212 
Kshemajit (Eshemarehis, Eshefe- 
rajna), 155. 

Eshemadharman (v, 1. karman), 155 
Eshudrasfi.ktas, 22, 178, 252. 
Eshudra-sutra, 109 (v. 1. Eshudra.) 
Euladharma, 68 seq, 105. 
Eum^rah^rita, 231. 

Eundiaa, 116. 

Eundin^b, 202. 

Euntt, 22, seq, 25. 
Eflrmalaksbanam', 132. 

Euru, 22, 

Eusidin, 20. 

Eustuka SIrkar&ksha, 233, 

Eusik^h 201, 

Eus'ika-paris'ishta, 130. 
Eus'ka-sutra, 104, 

Eus'ri, 233. 

Eutsa, 28, 201. 

Kuvera Vais'ravana, 20. 

L 

Mla,m 

L^mikayaiia, 95. 

Llngal^yana, 196, 

Lank^, l40. 

L^ty§yaiia, 95, 104, 109. 
Laugakshi-sutira, 103. 

Laukika, 79. 


^Lekha, 270. 

I Lipi, 274. 

Lohifcajahnavalj, 202. 

Lohit^ksha, 20*2. 

^ m 

Msldhava, 125, 

Madhuchhandas, 219. 
Madhuohhandasa, 201. 

Madhaka, 114, 

Madhuka Paiagya, 233. 
MMhyamas, 252. 

M4dhyaadina, 71, 94, seq, 172, 174, 
195, (v. I. — dineya.) 

Madragara ^aungayani, 233. 

Madri, 22, seq. 25, 

Magadha (alphabet), 273, 
Mahabarhata, 115. 

Mabab4rhata, 9, 19,22 — 25, 39, sag. 
82,118, 120. 

Mahadamatra, 107. 

Mahaitareya, 107. 

Mahikalopa, 196, 

Mah^katy^yana, 158. 
Mah4kaushifeaki, 107. 
Mah^khallava, 196. 

Mahananda, 154. 

Mahan^ma, 14 J. 

Mah§-padma, 154« 

Mab^paingya, 107. 

Mah^suktas, 22, 253, 

Mahaudav^hi, 107. 

Mah^vans'a, 139. 
j Mahav^rttika, 122. 

I Mah^vfra 136. 
Mah^yira-nirupanam, ISS. 
Mahendra (mountain), 9, (son of 
ka\ 141.^ 

Mahidasa Aitareya, 176. 

Mahisha, 71. 

M^hitthi, 233. 

Mahiyava, 201. 

Maitra-sutra., 103. ^ 

Maitravaruna, 202, 237, 247 . 
Maitrayanija-eharana, 194 . 
MaitrAyaoiya-sfitra, 104, 

Maitreyi, 11 — 13, 15, 

M^navas, 33, 10:’, 194. 

Maadak, seq. 178. 

Mandanis, 16. 

MIndayya, 232. : 
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MancllKltra 24)1. 

Manliiuulini-, )7-k 
Mandvikayajiias, ?<>, ll)2. 

MandukayiinJi 232 
M fi n < i Cl k a y a n i " p u r 1 1. , 2 2 * 

MruHlCiknya, (>2, 7-l<. 

Mamluki-putni, 232. 

Mundukisikska, 7i). 

M andu-Ma udav y A h , 107. 
M&ndiUvya-tiprdshatl, 170. 

Manikyilla, 155. 

Maniyatappo, 152. 

MAnti, 23 L 

Mantra, 30, 44, 4(5, 170 (pepod) 21; 1 
—270. 

Manti’firKluVlhyfiya 117. 

Mann, 222 

M.aiui-dhanua-'BMBtra, 24, 20.3i2, lllh 
35, 44, st^q, (50 

Manu VaivaBVata, 15, 20, 280 
Mann ApH^uva, 2B0. 

Maim Sfvnivaiana, 260. 

Manutantn, 2()L 
Manushy ayafn a, 48, 

Masi, 27L 
Mas'aka Arshcya-kalpa-BCiira, 10 1, 
109. 

Mae'aka GArsya, 23 i 
Mas'akfya, 74 
MUtayaehasa, 200. 

Mfitrin, 114, 

Matsya Stlmmada, 20, 

Mandas, 190. 

Maiidgalya, 201. 

Manka, 200. 

Manila, 200. 

Mauneya, 195 (v. h Bluul. Ba’idh- 
yasVa). 

Mauryas, 145, 148, 151, seq. 
Maushiki-piitra, 225. 

May&, 10, 108.' 

MedhAfcithi, 244. 

Megastbenes, 13, 15, 19 k 1^0, 144, 
273, 

Mela, 271, 

Mim&iiBaka, 74. 

.. .Mitrablik Kae^yaja, 234, 

. Mitravarcbas Btarrakiyaoa, 283. 

Mitravmda' Kaubala, 234; ' 

Ti;r!JL t. A a f%/\ 


Mutlfiftla, 114, l'.>2, 201. 

M ftliunitira (lulihiln, 22<|i. 

Muiulaka upiinisad, 170 ni''/. 
Maiiiai, 210 . 

Mri't.yti, 220. 2-Mi. 

Mriiyn I’riliihviuiHiunt, 238. 

N 

N ilhlianoilish Ihii 212. 
Niuiliikotacluiyana, U6. 
N:l'';l,rjuna, 138, 143. 

Naitlhrnva, 202, 

Nai^aina (kiliulaitv), 80. 

Naip;o.ya, IIH, 100. 

Nai^^haiiluka, 80. 

NaiiuiHluya, 120, 213. 
Nairritiva-Uatlulh, 100, 

Nairuktas .S.O. 

Naktila, 22. 

Milkula, 22. 

Naki^hatra, 1 10. 

Nak!^lialii'a«tlar,'i''a, 111. 
NakHliaiiM-piraluttiiifllialalwhauam, 

III. 

NakHli!il,ra«kali)a, 1,1 1. 
NakHliaia’a-vulytl, 1 11. 

NHuia, 83. 

Naim, 173. 

Nilnaka, 173. 

Naiula, ri-O, 145, 146, 148, 164. 
Naiulivanlhana, 1 54. 

Naraila, 214. 

Nariia'antia, 2(50. 

Nilras'aiiHi, 21, 170. 
Navagraha'aiiti-jiariH'ishfa, 111. 
Navaiilta, 207, 

Noarclmsi, 272. 

Neshtri, 237, 247, 

Nuiaiia.satra, 70, 109. 
Nulhruvfih, 202. 

Nigada, 214, 

Niguila P&rnavalki, 233. 
Nigania, 8l’, 

Nigauia^ji (v. 1. Again), 182, 
Niglmiitu, 80. 

Nikothaka BlifiyajUtya, 234. 
Nipata, 83. 

' Nirukta, 79—82, 84, se^. 
Nirvana, 188, 139, 

Nirvyifcti, 88, 

0(1 
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Nifiiita, 173* 

Nivlta, 22.\ 

Ny§sa 129. 

Ny%a, 4:3 j 165. 

o 

Ovojia^ 82. 

Oshadi, 2S7. 

P 

Pabbato, 151, 151. 

Pada, 83, 178. 

Padavidhana, 121. 

Pahlavas, 28, 

Pailah 202. 

Paila-sutra-bh^shya, 107. 

Paingalayan^bj 202. 

Paingi, 116. 

Pains^ins, 97, 192. 

Paingikalpah, 190, 

Paingi-patra, 232. 

Paingyam, 107. 

Paippal^das, 192, 197. 

P^kayajna, 105. 

Paksha, 199. 

PlLlaka, 154. 

Paiangins, 190 
Palibothra, 126, 144. 
Panehachitikamantr^s, 1 £5 . 
Panchaia, 67, 74. 

Panehavidha-safcra, 109, 
PanchavinsVbr^faraana, 181. 
Pandavas, 23. 

P^ndu, 23, seq 
P^ndya, 23, seq, 

Panini, 61, 71, 77, 95, 188, (date), 
158,-162. 

Plnirii gotra, 162. 202. 

Paniniyam, 95. 

Pan jab, 7. 

Pankti, 11 5, 211, 

Paradas, 28. 

Paramatman, 1 b 
Paramavatika, 195. 

Paramesh thin, 231. 
Paraskaragirliyarsutra, 105, 
Paras'ara, 47 ; 230. 

Paras'ara dharma-s'astra, 44, 46. 
Paras'ara-gotra, 204. 
Parasara-s'akha, 50, 67. 

Paras'arins, 96, 190. 
Paras'ari-kaundini-putra, 232 . 


P4rllsari.pntMj SS2. 

PWarySya, 47, 77, 200, 202, 281, 

Paras^aryayaoa, 47, 231. 

: Paras'u-Mma, 9, 20j 42. 

Paribha^hS, 37* 

Parishad, 66, 68, (v. 1. parshad. 66.) 
P&rishadya, 68. 

^Parisisbta, 78, 130 — 133 (date), 
131, seq. 

\ Parjanya, 237. 

Parshad a, 67 ; 69. 

P^rshadam, 132, seq, 

Parshadas'va, 200. 

Partha, 200. 

Parnshni, 256, 

Parva, 258. 

Parvata, 214. 

Pas'ubandha, 248. 

Patas, 194 (v. 1. Pitindineya) 
Patala, 276, 

P^taliputra, 125 seq, 10, 147. 
Patanehali, 52. 

Pafcanjali, 77, 122^ 124. 

Pathas ^’aabhara, 231. 

Patni dikshitl, 237. 

Paundravatsa, 195, (v. L vaebha.) 
Paurana, 201. 

Paurukutsya, 201. 

Paurvatitha, 201. 

Paiishkirasadi, 74. 

Pautimashyayana, 230. 

Pavam^«nis. 22, 178. 

Pinga, 201. 

Pingalanaga, 76 127. 

Pindola, 142. 

Pisacha-vidy^, 20. 

Pisacha-veda, 238, 

Pitrimedha?, 186. 

Pitriyajna, 48, 185> 

Plato, 83. 

Plakph^yana, 74. 

Pmkshi,‘'74. 

Poru?. 144. 

Potri,'2a7, 247. 

Pr^ehinaviti, 22. 

Praehinayogi-putra, 232. 
Pr^ebinayogya, 196. 

Prachya, 74. 

Praehya-katblis, 174, 194. 
ParadhvaDsana, 23L 
Pradyota, 155, 
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PraRUklia? ^12, 178. 

rhui'iii*) t Ifu 
PrajApatii 21'\ 
mj, 279. 

Pr/liijala, 190, 

FrAiU jalltlvaitkibl* vilij I9(». 
,Prrih’}ui<;‘ikaiT, 
Pra,srivutiUriaaivi, 1B2, 

Prasiii 1*12, sa^f], 174. 
PraF-kanva, 2^)0. 

Pras'iui*, !H). 


mj, 




I’raK'nii-uiiitHishaJj 170. 

■ Pras'iii-puti’a, 232. 

l’ra'4.olva Sivi-itjaya, 260. 

I'^nistiot'ri, 2. >7. 
l*rill'ai'al>na Kauhala, 2>M'. 
Pral.arilanu, 2 UP 
I’raiiii'ai’t'l'i, ‘..107. 2'I7. 

PraUjiia-parin'isliUi, 02, Ui2, .Wi/, 
I’l'aliiiotna (<axsl,i>), ilP'S. 

i*rat'il>i'aHtih>U.i'i, 207, 2'17. 

is^ilkliya, 2'li, 50, — 70i, 80, 
prftlitilioyi', 107. 

I’ratitlu Dijvatai'atlia, 23 k 


Pratyakrtlia, 65, 

I’ravachana, 28, note. 50, 
I'ravara, 202, 

rravaradhyftyah, 132, tie^n 
I’ravarainaiy'ari, 199. 

Pravargya 8ilutipat,ha, 1S6. 
l^rayoga, 94. 

I’retyabh6va, 10. 

Prishadas'vab, 200. 

Pnshadhra, 200. 

Prith&, 23, 

PritliUB'ravasa K&idna, 200. 
Jlpodem^ 83. ■ 

11 pocT'rjXopia, 84. 

Protagoras, 84. 

Ptosis, 84. 

Palinda, 215. 

PnnclrB, 219. 

Pupphapura, 150. 

Parana, 21, 31, 46, 56, 79, 179. 
Parana veda, 21, 238. 
Purana-paridhapayantaii, 201, 
Purphita, 266, seq. 
Puronuvakya, 209. 

Puraravas, 19; 28, 219. 
Purushamedha, 185, 
Purushottama, 199, 


Pflrvapltsliii, .38. 

PAsliainitra (Jolihilu, 234. 
PnHlilian»para.adyupiullianamantra8, 
1H.5. 

PushpaHOtru, 109. 

PiifdiyayiiH^kH Audavraji, 233, 
Pastakiun, 270, 

PaiimAHha, 201. 

B. 

Uadliu (.autaniii, 220, 234. 

K.iihnsyii, lOG, 

Raiuiohani, 111. 

Hahuganah, 20''. 

HAka, lio. 

Rakshovidya, 20, 

Raihhya, 202, 230. 
llainava, 202. 

UajaHftya, 185, 

UAuia, 25. 

HAina .1 Aniadagaya, 245. 

RAnia Margavoya, 2.50, 
llAiiiayaua, 9, 19; n(‘q- 22, 25, 81. 
RAiiayaniputra, 95. 
llanAyajiiya, 95, 105, 196. 
Rantilowha, 81. 
liAtliantariii, 1 14. 

Haihitara, 114. 

Kathitari'putra, 234. 
llauliiiia, 202. 

Ilauhinay.ana, 230, 

Hobhaiji,‘202. 

Pt;/tfi, 83. 
llonaval.1, 202. 

Ronu, 210. 

Hoiuika, 219. 

Eepha, 268. 

Koh, 178, 

Kichika, 2 19, 

14igvarnabheda, 196. 

Kig-veda, 33, 63, 113, 8eq> 239, 247, 
277, 302. 

llig-veda-aunkramani, 112 — 114. 
Kig'Veda Aranyaka, 278 — 302. 
Kig-veda brAhmana, 180, seq, 
Kig-veda-eharapa, 192. 

Kig*veda chhandas, 76. 

Kig-veda oommontaries, 125, 

14ig veda-grihya-sfltra, 104, seq. 
^ig-veda-jyotisha, 110. 
l^ig-veda-kalpa-sOtra, 93,104. “ 
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Rig-veda-pr&fcis^&khya, 70, 
Rig-veda-pai’is'ishta, 13L 
iRig-veda-passages translated : (i, 1.- 
]•) 253, sej., (i. 74) 290. seq. (i.- 

165. ) 292, uq,, (i. 167. 46.) 299, fi. 
198, 4.) 258, 5€g., (i. '63. 8.) 10, (i. 
117. 1.) 11» (ii* 2.] 281, seq , (iii. 1. 
20.) 254, (iii. 28. 1.) 259, (iii. 29. 
10.) 259, (iii. 32. 13 ) 254, (iii. 36. 
10.) 258 (iii. 39.) 254, (vi. 23. 9.) 
255, (vii. 3.) 289, seq, (vii. 32.) 
287, (vii. 78.) 291, (vii. 82,) 285, 
seq , (vii. 105.) 260, (viii. 30.) 280 
(xiii-11) 290 seq., (viii. 13, 14.) 
286, (viii. 21. 144)287, (ix. 11. 6,) 

166, (x. 73. ll.) 166, (x. 323.) 
300, (x. 130.) 254, (x. 131. 297, seq, 

RigyajOnsbi, 132. 

Riksha^L 200. 

Ripunjaya, 153. 

Rishabha, 220. 

Rishyas^rioga Kas yapa, 234. 

Rita, 258. 

Ritulakshana, 111. 

Ritvigvarana, 91. 

Ritvij, 247—250, 269. 

Rohinat, 197, 201. 

Bohita, 215. 

Bomaharshana, 120. 

Bomakayana Sthavira, 114. 

Budra, 29, 

B.udra-bhati Drahyayani, 233. 

s 

Sadasya, 213, 237, seq^ 247. 


Sahadeva, 23. 

Sahadevas, 23. 

Saitava, 77, 230. 

Sajaniya, (hymn), 120, 
Samanta-panehaka, 9. 
Sama^sankhyai 74. 
S4ma-sutras, 108, seq, 
Sama-lantra, 74, seq* 
Sama-veda, 62, 248, 249, 
Sama-anukramani, 118. 
Sama-braiimana, seg, 181. 
Sama-charana, 196, seg, 
Sama-kalpa, 93, 104, 109, 
Sama-jlyotisha, 111. 
Sama-paris'isbta, 131. 
Slma.pratis'akbya, 74 


Sama-metfd, 76* 

Sama-vidbana, 99, ISI. 
Samayach^rika-satra, 51, Beq, 69, 
107, 

Samidhent, 46, 206. 

Samvargajit LamakSyana, 234. 
Sanaga, 232. 

San^ru, 232. 

Sanatana, 232. 

Sandhya vandana, 107. 

Sandroeottns, 126, 143 — 156. 
Sangata, 154. 

Sanhita, 90 seq , 96. 
Sanhita-eharana, 98, seq, 190. 
Sanhiti-upanishad, 58, 
Sanhitopanishad, 182. 

Sanjivi-pntra, 232. 

Sankara Gautama, 233. 

Sankarsbna-kanda, 46. 

Sankhya, 40, 42, seq, 52. 

S^nkriti, 201. 

S^nkriti-putra, 232. 

S^nkritya, 74 201, 227. 

Sanny&sin, l61. 

Sansava. 209. 

Sansk^ra, 106, 

Sarasvati, 7, 245. 

SarmanCbeya, 16. 

Sarpa, 20. 

Sarpa-v6da, 238. 

Sarpa-vidy4 20. 

Sarsht), 200. 

Sarv^nukramnt, 112, seq, 
SarvUstiv^das, 157. 

Sarvamedhas, 185. 

Sat, 189. 

^ SBti Aushtr^kshi, 234. 

Sattra, 109, 248. 

Satyakama J^b^la, 233, 
Satyamugrya, 196 (v. 1. murgya, 
Satyamurgrya). 

Satyaviha BharadvS.ja, 171. 
Satyavatl, 219. 

Saukar&yana, 231. 

Sautramani, 191, seq, 
Sautr4manl-sambandhi, 191. 
‘Sauy5.nii, 107, 

Slvarni, 200. 

Savetasa, 200, 

Savitr^gniebayana, 116, 

Savitri, 217.>, 


82S 


mm%. 


45-48. 


^ — '•DU* 

Saknsan'lliyaclihaufcrantnni, 

Soleacu-i Nikator, 12(5, 143, 
Somitic rao 60 ) 8. 

Senaka, 74, 

Seven rivoi'H, 7 . 

ShadguriiH'ishya, comiu* 

Aniikraniauii 1^2. 
Shadvins'a-braiunana, 57, 
Shashtipathn, 180. 
Shadas'in, 01. 

Biddb£(nta, 38. 


18.5. 

nnij, 


155. 


on fclio 

182. 


SinbabMiu, iS'-b 
Sinlv&U, 115b 
Skil nda-bl 1 A,a I > y a, 1 2 ; > . 
SkandasvA.min, 12-5. 
Smfli’ta-a&fcvii, 48, 5 1. 
Smriti, 27,30, 40, 44—48, 
Sm riti-prabandl iA,0, 5 1 • 

Same, 25), 281. 
Soma-rOjayah. 2')0. 

Soma raiya, 200. 
Soma-randra Olvn-u, 4.5. 


55, 05. 


Soroa'8''arinan, 154. 
Soma-a'nshma, 221. 
Sonaa-v9.ha, 202. 
Soma Vaishnava, 20. 
Som&-y5.ga, 01. 
Somes' vara, 53, 62. 


Somotpattilj, L31. 

Sone, (river) 145. 

Spars'a, 83. 

Sphotayana, 74. 

Sthaulasbthlvi, 74, 70. 

Sthiraka Sargya, 234. 
Stobhanusanhara, 74, 

Stoics, 84. 

Strabo, 8, mq. 14. uq 104, 27 2. 
Stdpab, 129. 

Subandhu, 256. 

Subhadra, 22. 

Subrabmanya, 287, 247. 

Sodas, 255 seq, 

Sudeshna, 30, 

Sdkta, 178. 

Sulabba, 107. 

Sumaiya, 154. 


Suniantra DMih. Gan.# 234i» 

Snmantalj, 107. 

Sunitha ICapafava, 2.54. 

Supratil.a Aulnndya, 2.53. 

Surabbigritii, 207. 

SuradindrahliiHiiokautam, 1&5. 

Sftrya, 20, 237. 

Sftryaka, 15'5, 

Hns'ilrada Saiimkayaiui, 2.>3. 

1 Siis'ravaH VarHlniganya, 234, 

1 Snntemanas Saudilyana, 2.54. 

Sutivi'itti, 128. 

Sutra, ,57 — 130. 

Sutrii-ohurana, 100-10,3, 25)t». 

Siiyajna, 107. 

Snyas'ae, 155. 

SuynViiHa, 216, 

Sv'ailbyaya, 54, 2(>0. 

SvadliVaya lo'iaiiniuna, 110. 

Svaba, 5,8. 

Svaha-kritis, 24 1, m’q. 

Sviuuiya, 2o, 

Svanaya Bhavyaya 250. 

Svai'a, 52. 

Svisblaki'ili, 210- 

I iSyilparna, 257. 

R'abara, 210. 

S'libiianuH'iUanam ItU) 

S'aiiaiin, 06, lOO. 

S'ainya, 201. 

S'ais'ava, SO. 

S'aie'ira, 102. 

S'ais'iiWaklna, 01, 70, 77. 
S'ais'iroya, 102. 

S'aiH'vTiuigaH, IB'i 
S'aityayana, 74. 

S'aivayavai.i, 201. 

S'akuB (people), 28, 

S'akadasa, 234, 

S'akala, 74. 

S'akabvs'akha. 74, 01, 70,8«q. 76 
seq. 92, 114, 19S. 

S'akalya, 71, sc(?- 
S'akalya-pita, 71, 74. 

S'akapOni, 74. 

S'aicapuriji, 79. 

S'akatayana, 73, 74, 85. 

S'aitha, 26, 51—54, 62—66 97,200, 
seq. 
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S'4ktya, 201. 

S'akuntala, (play) I, 3, 270. 

S'akiintal^ (province), 19. 

S'akvari, 115. 

S'^kya, (see Buddha), 43, 148, 153, 
S^5.1S,k3'ha, 202. 
S'alank^yana^eharana, f4. 
S'alaiik^yana-gotra, 200, 202. 
S'alankayani-putra, 232. 
S'oUpraves'a, IbO. 

S'^lis'^uka, 257. 

S'^liya (v. 1. Kha-, Sar), 192. 

S'^mba ^arkaraksha, 233. 

S'ambhu, 201. 

S'amitri, 237, 247. 

S^andikh, 202. 

S'andili-piitra, 232. 

S'llndilya, 94, 169, 230. 
S"§.ndily§,yana, 94. 

S'ankha, 201. 

S'InkhSyana, 74. 
S'ankhlyana-brahmi.na, 94, 2d8. 
S'5.nkMyana-grihya.siifcra, 104, | 

S'Unkh^yana'kalpa, 93, 104 (extract) ! 

(xvi. 1.) 19-21. ! 

S'ankhiiyana-paris’ishta, 131. I 

S'^nkhS-yanina, 96, 191. 
S'^ntanloharya, 79. 

S'^ntanu, 132, 

S'^pheya, 194, (v. l.-peya,-piva)« 
S'ardula, 196. 

S'arkarlkshi, 200. 

S'^rva atta Gr^rgya, 233. 

S'arvadatta Kosha, 8K 
S'^stra, 28, 

S'as'adharman, 154. 

S'atabal^ksha Maudgalya, 74. 
S'afcadru, 256. 

S'at^nika, 120. 

S^atapatha-br^hmana, 91, 95, 172, 
182, 184, 188, ‘(i 8. 1. 1.) 220, 
(xi. 4. 5j 223. 

S'atarehins, 22, 177. 

S'atarudriya, 184. 

S'^tivala, 196, (v. I. SStyamiidbhava) 
S'^rtyayanin, 95, 10 i, 19 J, 195 
S'^thyltyaniya, 196. 

S'auehiyrikshi, 94. 

S'aunaho'tra, 120, 200, 

S'aanaka, 60, 70, ug, 119-124 


S'aunaka-anukramaBi, 112. 
S'aunaka-^ranyaka, 164. 
S'aanaka^grihya-sutra. 197. 
S'aunaka-eharana, 197. 
S'aunaka-kalpa-sutra 75, 104, 
S'aunaka-parisi'shta, 130. 
S'aunaka-upanishad, 171, 176. 
S'auuak^yan^h, 202, 

S'aunakins, 190. 

S'aunaki-putra^ 232. 

S'aunakiya, 71, 74. 
S'auixakiya-chatur4dhylyik§, 72, Beg, 
S'aunga-Sais'irayah, 201. 
S'aungi-putra, 232. 

S'aurpanayya, 230. 

S'avas, 234. 

S'ikh^, 28. 

S'iksha (s^iksba). 58-76. 

S'ilpa Kas'yapa, 233. 

S'i^htam Is'vamedhikam, 185. 
S'iaht^s'vamedhamantras, 185 . 
S'is'ira, 192. 

S'is'u Angirasa, 50. 

S'is'an6ga, 154. 

S'iva, 28. 

S'iva«sankalpa, 166. 

S'loka, 35, uq. 37,45, 51, 56. 
S'lAddha-kalpa^, 132, Beg, 
S'r^dha-kalpa-bhashya, 133. 
S'raumata-k&mak%an^|i, 201, 
S'rauta ceremonies, 51, 
S'rauta-sutras, 26, 39, 48, 51, 87 — 
104. 

Sravana-dafcfca Kauhala, 233, 
^rutabandhu, 255. 

§ruti, 27, 39, 42, 45, 60, teq. 51, 
seg> 55, 94. 

S'ruti-rflpamanfcraF, 185, 

S'udra (race), 29, 30, 107, 

S'udra dynasty, 126, 154. 
S'ubbinga, 273. 

S'ukrtiya, 117, 186, seg. 
S'ulvadipik^, 133. 

S'ulvik9,ni, 132, seg, 

S^unahotra, 120. 

S'unahpuchha, 216. 

S'unabsepa, 19, 214 — 218. 

S'unaka, 121, 200. 

S'unika, 153. 

S'unol^ngula, 216. 

„ S'usha Yftbn, BbSr.j 234. 
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SvctAfi'viiltti'ai (v> 1* S votil, 

S'vfitatiai'ilh — tAI.i — fcftiilaj S’votli 
As'va-,) 

S'voliVvat,ar!i-uiHuii(<hiitl, KiB. 

S'vofcakoUi, 67, 114, 2-21. 

S'yaitftbi 20. 

S'ykina, 193. 

S'yUmUyatn'is, 190, lfl3. 

S'yavAs'va AroliauaiiaBa, 201, 260. 

T 

Taittiki, 74. 

Taittinya, 31, 90. 
Taittiriya-aimkramauf, 1 16. 
Taifctiriya-arainyaka, 68, 174, sog. 
Taittiriya-ohariiiui, 1 93. 
Taittirlya-Kriliyn-Hfitra, 1 04. . 
Taittiriya-kiilpa Hfltva, 197, aeg. 
Taittirlya-pratifl'fvkliya, 7 1, 
Taitfciriya s'lltsha, 68. 
Taittiriya-sanhitiil, 182, mf. 187-190. 
Taittirlya-upaiiisiwl, 58, lOO, aeg. 
Taittidyaka, 71, 74. 

Takkaeiia, 148. 

TamasavaiiaBaiigliai aina, 1.68, 
Tamraparni, 140. 

Taij^ins, 190, 20L 
T&iidya-br9.hmana, 95, 190, 225, 
(see panohavins'a-br.) 

Tauunapati, 245. 

Tftpaniya, 191 (v, 1. pAyaiiaV 
Tarkshya, 201. 

Darkshya Vaipas'yata, 21, (v. 1. 

Vaipas'chita.) 

Taumburavins, 190. 

Tibetan chronology, 188. 

Tilaka, (v. 1. Baiaka), 154, 

Tirindira Paras'avyaya, 260. 

Tirita, 129. 

Tlrthakas, 136. 

Titbiri,90, 116. 

Tman (atman), 10, 

TottSyanaa, 197. 

TraiTani, 23f. 

Trftsadaayava, 201, 

Trkta Aishumata, 233, . 

Treta (age), 216, 

Tripundr*, 29. 

Tribhashyaratna, 71. 

Tmhtnbh, 36, 37, 116, ’2l0, 


'rriiiyusvaiuigatAUtyagnihadimantr- 

a a, 18.5. 

'I’ura KAvuKbeyn, 233. 

'ruraniiin riuia, 7, nnq, 

'riiniKhka, ir>(!, 

'l*vaMhtri, 245, 

ir 

Uchatyah, 200. 
lldaran'iuulilyii, 234, 
lldayaa'va, 154. 

Udd'aiaka, 19, 233. 

UcWaiaka Anmoya, 2.33. 

Udgatri, 62, 90, 93, 235, seg. 247. 
248. 

II dgt tlui* bhaskiira , 125. 

IMihlii, (v. 1. U(iaHu), 1.54. 
UditOiy, 74. 

U.liohya KalbaV, 196, 
llgraHena, I4i7, 
lli-ran'ravaa, 120. 

11 jjvalailal.la, 128, seg. 

Uklui, 116. 
llkha-ilharaiia, 18.6. 
IJkha-aaiHlOu'anadunantrae, 185. 
Ukhya, 71, 74. 

Uktiia-S'Aafcrum, 132, seg, 

Uma, 28 . 

Una, 238. 

IJnadUsdtra, 78, scq, 127, seq. 
Unnotri, 237, 247. ' 

Upagatri, 248, 

Upagrantlia-HOtra, 109. 
IJpiijyotiHha, 111, 132, scq. 
tJpaiuiuiyava(ii, 201. 

Upanayana, lOB. 

Upanga, 3. , 

Upuviaha U, 51 02, 166, 172, 181. 
Upasarga, 83. 

Upaveda, 3, 

Upavea'i, 233. 

Upnekat, 3, 170, scq. 

Urjayat Aupain, 23;k 
Urukshayasa, 201. 

Urvaa't, 19, 33. 

Ushaa, 217, 279, 29], geg. 
UshkaA-naktau, 245. 

Ushmari, 83, 178. 

Ushnih, llG, ^llO. 

Uti, 206. 

[ Utpalavarnadeva, 140. 
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Uttancottariyas 74 
Uttara-brtibmaEa, 2S9, seq, 
Uttarakurus (alphabet), 273. 
UitaramimS.ns§5 46 
llttarapaksha, 38. 
tJttaravihllro, 146. 

Uvata, 50, 

V 

Vach, 227. 

VSehaknavi, 107. 

Vaehaspatii, 42, 2l4. 

Vadavi, 107. 

Yaclhuna, 101, 

Vadhuna-sutra, 103. 
Vaidabhriti-putra, 232, 

Vaidadas'vi, 269. 

Vaideha, 27. 

Taidheya {var, lee, neya), 194, 
Vaijara, 194. j 

Yaijavtlpa, 230. 

Vaijaviipliyana, 230, 

Vaijaviipin (grihya-sutra), 10 , 
Vaikaita, 247, 

Vaiklilnasa, 101. 

Vaikh^naea-sutra, 103. 

Vainava, 202, 

Yaioeya, {var, lee. -dheyaj-neya,) 
‘ 194 . 

Yaioya, 200, 

V ai sb n a va-d harm a ■ s'Istr a, 1 73, 
Vaishtapureya, 230. 

Vaisamp%ana, 90, 107, 116, 190. 
Vaie'esbika, 40 , 43, 165, 
Vais'vlimitra, 201, 

Vais'ya (raee), 29, 107, seq, 199^ 
2l2. 

Vaitanika, 105. 

Vaiy^-karanas, 85, 

V^japeyas, 185. 
Vajasaneyi-anukramani, 117. 
V^3asaneyi-§ranyaka5 172, 
V*%jasan6yi-brlihmaBa, 183, seq, 
188 . 

V^jasaiieyi-kalpa-autra 95, 103, 
Vljasaneyi-pratis''i.khya, 71, seq, 
V^jasaneyi-s'akh^, 62, 72, 100, 194, 
V^jasan0yi-i?aiihit4 184 — 188, 
V§.3*^saiieyi«iipanishad, 166, 
V^javS'ravas, 233. 
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Val§,kakaiis'’ika, 2S0. 

V^lakhilyas, 114, 

Valmiki, 74. 

V^lmikiylh, 202. 

V^madeva, 22, 178. 

Vlmadev^h, 200. 

V^madevya, 200, 

Vamakaksbayana, 233. 

Vanaprastha, 164. 

Vanaspati, 237, 245. 

Vandana, 200. 

Vans'a, 199, 

Yans'a-br^bmana, 182, 229, seq. 
Vans' aka, 154.’ 

Varadaraja, 109. 

Vataha, 193. 

Varaha-sntra, 103. 

Varantaotaviyas, 170, 193, {var, lec. 
Vartan.) 

Vararuehi, 71, 1245 seq, 

Varga, 114, seq, 199. 
Varkaruni-putra, 232 . 

Varna, (four) 10^ 268, 

Varsha, 125, 

Varshagani-putra, 232. 
Varshyayani, 74. 

VartSiataveya, 196, 

Varnaa, 81, 110, 215, 283, seq, 
Varuna,-Adifcya, 20a 
Varunamitra Gobbila, 235. 
V^ruai-upanishad, 59. 

Vasishtha, 19, 22, 26, 178, 202, 21#, 
217, 245, (race) 47, 255, 

Vasistha amriti, 28, 

VAsishtha, 28, 53, 202. 

Visishtha Iraihanya, 234. 

Vasistha Chaikitaneya, 234, 
V^sishtha-dharmas'astra, 70. 
Vasordh^rldimantras, 185. 
Vasudeva, 23, 29? 136, 

Vasumitra, 155, 

Vasus'rufca, 244. 

Vas'a As'Yya, 260, 

Vltabhiklra, 74. 

V^t^yana, 196. 

Vatsa (land), 125. 

Vlitsa, 234. 

Vatsamitra Gobbila, 234. 
Vatsanapafc Babhrana, 230 1 
Vatsapra, 74, 

Vteimapdavi-putra, 232. 


